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Lawrence  Kohlberg  lias  capitalized  on  the  interest  gen- 
erated by  his  work  on  moral  development  to  promote  a  theo- 
retical psychological  position,  cognitive-developmental  ism, 
a  n  d  a 1 1  a  p  p roac h  t  o  m  o  r a  1  and  general  education.    In  support 
of  his  ideas  on  these  topics,  Kohlberg  cites  John  Dewey  and 
Jean  P  i  a g e  t  as  his  philosophical  and  psychological  ante- 
cedents.  Specifically,  Kohlberg  claims  that  t  lie  re  is  a  basic 
congruence  and  continuity  among  himself,  Dewey,  and  P  i  a  g  e  t 
regarding  the  conceptions  of  human  development  w  h i  c  h  underlie 
their  philosophical,  psychological,  and  educational  work. 
Kohlberg  claims  that  this  conception  of  development,  which  lie 
calls  "dialectical"  or  ''interact  ionist,"  is  distinguishable 
from  alternative  conceptions  of  development  and  provides  the 
basis  for  progressive  moral  and  general  educational  approaches 
Kohl  berg's  claims  of  a  basic  congruence  and  continuity  among 


himself,  Dewey,  and  Pi  a  get  regarding  their  conceptions  of 
development  provides  the  focus  for  this  study's  analysis. 
Specifically,  this  study  addresses  three  related  questions: 
(1)  Do  Dewey,  Piaget,  and  Kohlberg  employ  a  common  conception 
of  development?   (2)  What  are  the  central  characteristics 
distinguishing  this  conception  of  development  from  others? 
(3)  What  are  the  educational   implications  of  this  conception 
of  development?   Additionally,  this  study  is  limited  to  com- 
paring the  stage-independent  aspects  of  developmental  theories. 
That  is,  the  comparison  is  concerned  not  with  the  particular 
content  or  characteristics  of  proposed  stages  of  development, 
but  rather  with  the  more  general  conception  of  the  process  or 
mechanism  of  developmental  change  and  the  conditions  that  pro- 
mote it. 

The  emergence  of  Dewey's  conception  of  development  is 
traced  briefly  through  Hegel  and  Marx  to  provide  a  historical 
context.   Dewey's  accounts  of  living,  thinking,  and  inquiry 
provide  the  basis  for  an  analysis  of  his  conceptions  of  or- 
ganic or  biological  and  cognitive  or     intellectual  development. 
Piaget's  work  on  intelligence  and  the  relationship  between 
biology  and  knowledge  is  used  to  provide  a  basis  for  an  analysis 
of  his  conceptions  of  biological  and  cognitive  development. 
Kohl  berg's  own  comparison  of  alternative  conceptions  of  develop- 
ment and  his  work  on  moral  development  is  used  to  provide  a 
basis  for  analyzing  his  conception  of  development. 

A  comparison  of  the  three  views  concludes  that  there  is 
a  significant  degree  of  congruence  among  D  e  w  e  y  '  s  ,  Piaget's, 


and  Kohlberg's  conceptions  of  development.   Specifically, 
each  is  analyzed  and  compared  in  terms  of  four  main  definers 
or  characteristics,  namely,  interaction,  adaptation/adjustment, 
equilibrium,  and  disequilibrium.   These  four  definers  play 
significant  and  similar  roles  in  all  three  conceptions  of 
development.   As  such,  they  serve  to  establish  a  basic  con- 
gruence among  Dewey's,  Piaget's,  and  Kohlberg's  conceptions 
of  development  and  to  distinguish  these  views  from  alterna- 
tive conceptions  of  development. 

Dewey,  Piaget,  and  Kohlberg  all  analyze  and  compare 
competing  psychological  and  educational  approaches  in  terms 
of  their  assumed  conceptions  of  development.   Dewey's,  Piaget's 
and  Kohlberg's  classifications  and  criticisms  are  used  as  a 
basis  for  analyzing  historical  and  contemporary  educational 
theories  and  practices  in  reference  to  their  assumed  concep- 
tions of  development.   Three  broad  streams  of  thought  are 
distinguished,  "development  as  formation  from  without," 
"development  as  maturation  or  unfolding  from  within,"  and 
"development  as  a  dialectical   interaction,"  and  the  education- 
al bearings  of  these  views  are  criticized  and  compared.   Again, 
it  is  found  that  there  is  a  significant  degree  of  congruence 
and  continuity  among  Dewey,  Piaget,  and  Kohlberg  regarding 
their  views  on  educational  theories  and  practices. 

In  summary,  the  present  study  concludes  that,  although 
important  differences  in  style  ^nd     substance  certainly  exist, 
there  is  a  basic  congruence  and  continuity  among  the  works  of 


Dewey,  Piaget,  and  Kohlberg,  especially  regarding  their  con- 
ceptions of  human  development.   The  usefulness  of  using  con- 
ceptions of  development  as  a  basis  for  comparing  ana  contrast- 
inn  psychological  and  educational  approaches  also  is  supported 


CHAPTER  I 
I NTRODUCTI ON 


Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  activity  of  educating  has  a  necessary  moral  component 
which  transcends  the  specifics  of  any  particular  educational 
theory.   This  is  one  of  the  few  things  on  which  writers  on 
education  agree.   Whether  we  think  of  education  as  primarily 
conservative,  creative,  or  critical,  there  always  is  an  appeal 
to  some  notion  of  what  is  good,  valuable,  worthwhile,  or  ob- 
ligatory.  Though  this  normative  component  permeates  the  entire 
educative  process,  we  make  explicit  attempts  at  direct  and 
systematic  teaching  of  moral  concepts,  principles,  rules,  atti- 
tudes, and  behaviors,  a  process  called  moral  education.   W  h  i  1 e 
moral  education  historically  lias  been  of  interest  to  educators, 
attention  to  it  declined  noticeably  after  W  o  r  1  d  War  II.   How- 
ever, with  the  research  and  writing  of  Lawrence  Kohl  berg  and  hi: 
associates  in  the  mid- I960 ' s  through  the  present,  moral  educa- 
tion again  has  attracted  wide  interest. 

Kohl  berg's  primary  contribution  to  research  on  moral  educa- 
tion has  been  in  describing  and  testing  a  psychological  theory 
of  moral  development.   From  years  of  cross-cultural  and  longi- 
tudinal research  into  the  kinds  of  reasons  children  give  in 
responding  to  moral  dilemmas,  Kohl  berg  constructed  a  six-stag'.', 


hierarchical,  and  culturally  invariant  topological  scheme 
for  classifying  levels  of  moral  thought.   This  research  is 
wel 1 -documented  (Kohlberg,  1963,  1969,  1970a,  1971c). 

In  further  support  of  his  theory  of  moral  development, 
Kohlberg  consistently  cites  two  major  figures  in  educational 
psychology  and  theory,  John  Dewey  and  Jean  Piaget,  as  his  in- 
tellectual predecessors.   Two  typical  examples  make  this  clear 

The  cognitive-developmental  approach  to 
moral  education  was  fully  stated  for  the 
first  time  by  John  Dewey.  .  .  .   Dewey's 
thinking  about  moral  stages  was  theoreti- 
cal.  Building  upon  his  [own]  prior  studies 
of  cognitive  stages,  Jean  Piaget  made  the 
first  effort  to  define  stages  of  mo  r a  1 
reasoning  in  children  (in  games  with  rules). 
.  .  .    In  1955  I  started  to  redefine  and 
validate  (through  longitudinal  and  cross- 
cultural  study)  the  Dewey-Piaget  levels 
and  stages.    (Kohlberg,  1975,  p.  670) 

I  have  used  the  term  "cognitive-develop- 
mental" to  refer  to  a  set  of  assumptions 
common  to  the  moral   theories  of  Dewey 

(1909),     G.     H.     /lead     (193M,     J-     M.     Baldwin 

(1906),  Piaget  (1932),  and  myself. 

(Kohlberg,  1970a,  p.  42) 

Kohlberg  goes  further  in  identifying  the  common  assump- 
tions he  believes  exist  among  himself,  Piaget,  and  Dewey: 
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structural  features  of  the  environment, 
leading  to  (g)  successive  forms  of 
equilibrium  in  interaction.   This 
equilibrium  is  conceived  as  (h)  a  level 
of  justice,  with  (i)  change  being  caused 
by  disequilibrium,  where  ( j )  some  optimal 
level  of  match  or  discrepancy  is  neces- 
sary for  change  between  the  child  and  the 
environment.    (Kohl  berg,  1971c,  pp.  1  8  3  -  *0 

Kohlberg,  however,  has  gone  far  beyond  purely  psychologica 
research  on  moral  development.   He  and  his  colleagues  at  the 
Harvard  Center  for  Moral  Education  have  consistently  sought 
applications  of  their  work  in  prisons,  counseling  programs, 
orphanages  and  foster  homes,  and,  most  importantly  for  purposes 
of  this  study,  in  educational  settings.   Kohlberg  has  not  only 
extended  his  findings  on  the  psychology  of  moral  development 
into  an  approach  to  moral  education  (Kohlberg,  1970a,  1970b), 
but  he  also  has  developed  a  more  comprehensive  theory  of  edu- 
cation based  upon  c  o  g  n  i  t  i v  e - d e v  e  1  o pmen t  a  1  p sychology  ( Ko  h 1 b  e r g , 
1966,  19  68;  Kohlberg  £  Mayer,  1972).   For  Kohlberg,  there  is 
no  d  i  c  h  o  t  o  in  y  between  moral  and  general  cognitive  development. 
He  writes  that  "the  progressive  educator  stresses  the  essential 
links  between  cognitive  and  moral  development;  he  assumes  that 
moral  development  is  not  purely  affective,  and  that  cognitive 
development  is  a  necessary  though  not  sufficient  condition  for 
moral  development"  (Kohlberg  £  Mayer,  1972,  p  .  hi  lJ> )  . 

In  support  of  his  theory  of  cognitive  development  and  his 
more  general  educational  views,  Kohlberg  also  cites  John  Dewey 
and  Jean  Piaget  as  his  intellectual  antecedents  as  he  had  done 
previously  for  his  moral  development  theory. 


The  [cognitive-developmental]  theory  is 
not  really  new.    It  was  first  elaborated 
by  John  Dewey  at  the  turn  of  the  century; 
but  it  has  been  developed  in  much  greater 
depth  and  precision  in  recent  years  by 
Piaget  and  his  followers.    (Kohlberg, 
1971a,  p.  352) 

In  his  most  detailed  and  comprehensive  outline  of  a 
theory  of  education,  Kohlberg,  together  with  Rochelle  Mayer 
(1972),  considers  not  only  psychological  theories  of  develop- 
ment or  moral  development,  but  also  more  general  "educational 
ideologies"  which  he  defines  as  sets  of  concepts  defining  de- 
sirable aims,  content,  and  methods  of  education  for  their 
psychological,  ep  i  stemo  log  i  ca  1  ,  and  ethical  assumptions  (p.  *t  5  0  ) 
His  analysis  is  used  to  examine  how  educational  ideologies  can 
be  used  to  generate  and  justify  alternative  educational  ob- 
jectives, outcomes,  and  policies.   He  concludes  that  his  own 
educational  ideology, 

the  developmental -phi  I o  s  o  p  h  i  c  a  1  strategy 
for  defining  educational  objectives,  which 
emerges  from  the  work  of  Dewey  and  Piaget, 
is  a  theoretical  rationale  which  with- 
stands 1  o  ()  i  c  a  1  criticism  and  is  consistent 
with,  if  not  "proved"  by,  current  research 
findings.    ( p .  h 5  0 ) 

His  own  position  "essentially  recapitulates  the  progressive 
position  first  formulated  by  John  Dewey.   This  position  has 
been  clarified  psychologically  by  the  work  of  P  i  .1  g  e  t  and  his 
fol lowers"  (p.  hSZ) . 

Though  Kohl  berg's  particular  interest  is  in  moral  develop- 
ment, it  is  clear  he  wants  to  claim  that  a  central  element 
that  binds  his  views  on  moral  development,  cognitive  develop- 
ment, and  education  with  Dewey  and  Piaget  is  a  common  conception 


of  human  development.   After  rejecting  what  he  calls  the 
"romantic"  educational   ideology  which  is  based  on  a  matura- 
tionist  theory  of  development,  and  the  "cultural  transmission" 
educational  ideology  which  is  based  on  an  associat  ioni  st- 
learning  or  en v i  r onme n t a  1  -  con t i nge n cy  theory  of  development, 
Kohlberg  identifies  himself  with  a  third  position.   He  writes 
that  "underlying  the  progressive  ideology  is  a  cognitive- 
developmental  or  interactionist  theory  of  development" 
(Kohlberg  &  Mayer,  1972,  p.  455).   This  interactionist  theory 
is  described  metaphorically  as  being  "dialectical;  it  is  a 
model  of  the  progression  of  ideas  in  discourse  and  conversation 
The  dialectical  metaphor  was  first  elaborated  by  Plato,  given 
new  meaning  by  Hegel,  and  finally  stripped  of  its  metaphysical 
claims  by  John  Dewey  and  Jean  Piaget,  to  form  a  psychological 
method1'  ( p  .  4  56). 

Kohlberg's  claims  pose  three  related  problems  and  ques- 
i  i  .  m,-,  .  I  I  )  Do  Dewey  ,  Piaget,  and  Kohlberg  employ  a  common 
dialectical  conception  of  development;  (2)  What  are  the  central 
characteristics  of  a  dialectical  conception  of  development;  and 
(3)  What  are  the  implications  of  a  dialectical  conception  of 
development  for  education? 


1   I  ,.,  I  !   :  I  i  (111  S    .  ■  I     '  !.      '.till. 

rhe  purpose  of  this  study  is  tu  assess  ihe  accuracy  ol 
Kohlberg's  claims  by  comparing  Dewey's,  Piaget's,  and  Kohlberg's 
conceptions  of  development.   The  focus  will  be  on  the  central 
elements  that  Dewey's,  Piaget's,  and  Kohlberg's  conceptions  of 


development  have  in  common,  that  distinguish  them  the  most 
from  other  conceptions,  and  that  have  the  greatest  educational 
importance.   This  focus  suggests  a  number  of  limitations  which 
must  be  noted. 

One  is  that  this  study  does  not  purport  to  be  an  ex- 
haustive comparison  of  Dewey ' s ,  Piaget's,  and  Kohlberg's  views 
on  psychology  or  education.   Nor  does  it  suggest  that  there 
are  no  differences  among  their  respective  views.   There  are 
differences,  of  course,  both  in  substance  and  in  emphasis  which 
lead  to  concentration  on  different  topics  and  concerns.   Dewey': 
work  is  primarily  philosophical  and  his  writings  on  stages  and 
processes  of  development,  though  grounded  in  observation  and 
the  psychological  work  of  his  time,  were  theoretical  and  not 
experimentally  validated  in  any  complete  way .   P  i  age  t  primarily 
h a s  b e e n  c  o n c  e  r n e  d  w i  t h  e lab o rati n g  a  the  o  r y  o f  i  n  t  e 1 1  i  g  e  n  c e 
and  cognition  and,  unlike  Dewey  ^nd     Kohl  berg,  has  not  sought, 
with  some  important  exceptions,  to  extend  his  findings  to  edu- 
cation.  Kohlberg,  though  aware  and  attentive  to  the  philo- 
sophical aspects  of  his  work,  is  mainly  an  experimental  social 
psychologist  primarily  working  on  moral  development.   These 
basic  differences  in  approach  and  dominant  concerns  make  a 
simple  identity  comparison  impossible. 

There  are  also  more  substantive  differences.   Dewey's 
emphasis  on  the  social  aspects  of  development,  experience, 
and  education  was  matched  by  no  one,  and  although  Piaget  and 
Kohlberg  both  give  considerable  emphasis  to  sociability  and 


the  essential  role  of  social   interaction  and  communication 
in  development,  the  social   is  not  the  inclusive  category 
in  their  psychologies  as  it  is  in  Dewey's  philosophy.   Kincaid 
(1977)  criticizes  Kohlberg  for  neglecting  the  social  context 
of  morality  (p.  96)  and  feels  that  this  constitutes  a  main 
difference  between  Kohlberg  and  Dewey.   As  the  analysis  of 
Kohlberg's  views  in  the  present  study  will  suggest,  however, 
for  Kohlberg  morality  is  inseparable  from  man's  social  life  and 
opportunities  for  social  interaction,  communication,  and  role- 
taking  are     the  primary  determinants  of  moral  development. 

Also,  it  is  not  clear  whether  Dewey  used  the  term  "stage" 
in  the  same  manner  as  Piaget  and  Kohlberg.   This  is  not  to  say 
that  Dewey  did  not  discuss  stages  or  levels  of  psychological 
development  or  growth.   This  idea  can  be  traced  from  Dewey's 
early  work  in  the  late  l800's  to  some  of  his  most  important 
later  works  (Dewey,  1895,  1900,  1902,  1909,  1910,  1933,  1938, 
1 9  hk )  ,     and  includes  a  preliminary  attempt  to  describe  the 
characteristics  children  exhibit  in  the  various  stages  (1915). 
The  idea  of  "stage,"  however,  has  acquired  a  specialized, 
technical  meaning  in  modern  psychology,  and  although  Dewey's 
usage  may  well  be  consistent  with,  or  at  least  a  forerunner  of, 
this  meaning,  "stage"  was  not  as  central  to  Dewey's  psychology 
of  d,"/.  -Iv>p,„i  -ii  t  as  it  i  -,  to  Piaget's  or  Kohlberg's. 

Conversely,  Dewey's  specialized  ideas  of  "habit"  and 
"experience"  raise  further  points  of  contrast.   Kohlberg  has 
been  criticized  for  neglecting  the  role  of  habit  in  moral  de- 
velopment (Craig,  1975,  pp.  127-8;  Sichel,  1976,  pp.  338-9). 


and  this  is  cited  both  as  a  failure  in  his  theory  and  a 
divergence  from  Dewey.   This  is  an  important  criticism,  but 
it  needs  to  be  remembered  that  Dewey's  definition  and  use  of 
"habit"  was  unique  and  "twisted  somewhat  from  its  customary 
use"  (Dewey,  1922/  1957,  p.  39).   Kohlberg  does  not  adopt 
Dewey's  uncustomary  meaning  which  gives  habit  a  dynamic  quality 
and  thus  depreciates  the  role  of  habit  in  his  moral  psychology. 
However,  it  has  been  suggested  (Lickona,  1976,  p.  11),  and  the 
analysis  of  Kohlberg's  views  in  the  present  study  will  show, 
that  Kohlberg's  stages  function  like  generalized  habits  of  mind 
or  thought.   Similarly,  when  Piaget  discusses  "experience"  as  a 
necessary  but  not  sufficient  factor  in  development,  he  uses 
"experience"  in  the  traditional,  empirical  sense  as  physical  istic 
or  sensational  istic  "inputs"  from  the  environment.   There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Piaget  himself  holds  this  view  of  ex- 
perience.  Rather,  he  adopts  this  meaning  of  "experience"  to 
suggest  its  inadequacy,  especially  as  a  sufficient  explanation 
for  development.   Dewey,  of  course,  also  rejected  the  sensation- 
al istic  view  of  experience  and  devoted  a  great  deal  of  effort 
to  clarifying  a  view  of  experience  as  interactional  and  re- 
constructive. 

Piaget  and  Kohlberg  also  stress  the  invariant  order  of  the 
developmental  sequence.    Despite  Dewey's  claim  that  the  psychical 
functions  mature  in  a  certain  order  (Dewey  &  Mc Lei  Ian,  1895, 
p.  15),  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  Dewey's  contextual  ism 
is  compatible  with  an  invariant  developmental  sequence.   While 
this  is  a  possible  point  of  contrast,  the  invariant  nature  of 


Piaget's  and  Kohlberg's  stage  theories  should  not  be  compared, 
as  Kincaid  does,  to  the  maturational  or  unfolding  views  of 
development  found  in  Froebel  and  Hegel  (Kincaid,  1977,  p.  33)- 
A  cursory  reading  of  either  Piaget  or  Kohlberg  will  show  their 
rejection  of  such  a  conception  of  development.  For  Piaget  and 
Kohlberg  the  developmental  sequence  is  invariant  not  because  of 
a  biologically  wired-in  order  or  some  universal  idea  found  un- 
folding in  the  consciousness  of  the  race  or  culture. 

Kohlberg's  and  Piaget's  notion  of  invariant  developmental 
stages  rests  upon  a  critical  theoretical  distinction  between 
the  structure  and  content  of  thought.   Content  refers  to  what  a 
person  believes,  which  is  obviously  dependent  upon  culturally 
variable  experiences,  while  structure  refers  to  how  a  person 
thinks  about  the  content  of  his  beliefs.    It  is  the  structure 
of  thought,  not  the  content,  which  is  thought  to  develop  in  an 
invariant  order.   Thus,  one  could  be  an  extreme  cultural  rela- 
tivist and  still  hold  that,  apart  from  the  culturally  dependent 
content  of  thought  or  experience,  the  psychology  of  thinking  is  t  h. 
same  for  all  humans  and  develops  in  the  same  way.    In  other 
words,  when  Dewey  wrote  How  We  Think  (1910),  it  seems  unlikely 
that  his  use  of  "We"  was  meant  to  refer  only  to  a  particular 
cultural  group.   Rather,  Dewey  was  making  a  c  1  a  i  „i  about  the 
psychology  of  human  thought  that  was  universal  despite  the 
obvious  differences  in  the  culturally  variable  content  of  thought. 

Moreover,  the  sequence,  for  example,  in  moral  development, 
represents  and  depends  upon  an  analysis  of  the  logic  of  moral 
concepts.   The  sequence  of  stages  is  logical  1  y  def i ned  so  that 
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each  new  stage  contains  new  conceptual  differentiations,  that, 
although  more  complex  and  precise,  depend  upon  the  logical 
differentiations  made  in  the  prior  stage.   Thus,  invariance  is 
primarily  a  logical  and  conceptual  issue,  although  Kohlberg 
claims  that  his  cross-cultural  studies  empirically  support  the 
hierarchical  sequence  found  in  the  logical  and  conceptual 
analysis  of  moral  concepts.   Thus,  the  modern  idea  of  an  in- 
variant sequence  is  a  complex  issue  and  raises  questions  con- 
cerning the  empirical  status  of  logically  defined  stages  and 
the  possibility  and  desirability  of  distinguishing  between  the 
structure  and  content  of  thought.   These  issues,  though  outside 
the  scope  of  the  present  study,  have  been  discussed  (Lickona, 
197  6,  pp.  9-lM  in  terms  of  their  implications  for  a  psychology 
of  human  development. 

In  short,  there  are  many  possible  points  of  contrast  among 
Dewey,  Piaget,  and  Kohlberg.   Some  are  due  to  historical  pro- 
gression in  psychology,  some  to  different  emphases  and  concerns, 
some  to  better  research  data,  and  some  to  substantive  disagree- 
ment.  Despite  these  differences,  however,  it  still   is  impor- 
tant and  useful  to  know  the  points  of  essential  agreement  or 
corn)  rue  nee.    Knowing  the  similarities  that  exist  in  their  basic 
assumptions  and  analyses  of  development  will  help  to  distinguish 
their  views  from  competing  conceptions  of  development  and  pro- 
vide a  basis  on  which  to  understand  their  educational  views. 

An  example  from  philosophy  will   illustrate  this  point. 
There  are  a  number  of  books  on  pragmatism  as  a  philosophy  and 
on  pragmatic  philosophers   (e.g.,  Morris,  1970;  Thayer,  1973; 


Eames,  1977)-   Primary  sources  typically  referred  to  are 
Peirce,  James,  Dewey,  and  Mead,  and  often  include  C.  I.  Lewis 
and  F.  C.  S.  Schiller.   At  some  point  in  these  accounts  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  mention  the  significant  differences  in  sub- 
stance and  emphasis  that  exist  among  these  philosophers.   Thus, 
we  can  distinguish  among  Peirce's  "objective  idealism"  and 
emphasis  on  logic,  James1  radical  empiricism  and  individualism, 
Dewey's  instrumental  ism,  and  Mead's  behavioral  social  psychology 
of  mind.   Despite  these  differences,  however,  it  is  still  con- 
sidered important  and  useful  to  classify  these  philosophers  as 
members  of  a  "school  of  thought,"  pragmatism,  and  as  working  in 
the  same  tradition  because  of  the  common  assumptions  that  provide 
the  basis  for  their  philosophizing.   In  other  words,  despite  the 
significant  differences  between  Dewey's  and  Mead's  social  be- 
haviorism and  James'   individualistic  psychology,  we  still  find 
enough  basic  points  of  agreement,  especially  when  compared  to 
alternative  schools  of  psychology,  to  call  them  all  pragmatists. 

The  situation  is  slightly  different  in  regard  to  Dewey, 
Piaget,  and  Kohl  berg.   Since  Kohl  berg  began  claiming  basic  agree- 
ment with  Dewey  and  Piaget,  there  has  begun  some  effort  to  detect 
points  of  divergence.   However,  besides  Kohl  berg's  own  work, 
little  has  been  done  to  show  points  of  basic  congruence. 
Kohl  berg  has  not  claimed  his  ideas  are  identical  with  Dewey's 
and  Piaget's.   Rather,  he  has  claimed  that  he  is  working  in 
their  tradition  with  the  same  basic  assumptions,  especially  re- 
garding their  conceptions  of  development.   To  put  it  simply, 
just  as  in  the  example  of  pragmatism,   it  is  necessary  and  helplul 
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to  know  both  the  similarities  and  differences  that  exist  among 
the  views  of  important  t  h inkers.   Because  the  small  amount  of 
work  to  date  concern  inn  Dewey,  Piaget,  and  Kohl  berg  has  con- 
centrated on  highlighting  the  differences,  the  present  study 
will  be  limited  to  an  analysis  of  their  basic  similarities, 
particularly  in  regard  to  their  conceptions  of  development. 
To  establish  basic  congruence  is  not  to  establish  identity. 

Furthermore,  as  mentioned,  the  present  study  will  be 
limited  to  an  examination  of  those  aspects  of  a  conception  of 
development  that  are    of  significant  educational   importance. 
Theories  or  conceptions  of  development  are  complex  affairs  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  related  components.   For  example,  Kohl  berg 
lists  ten  separate  components  of  the  theory  of  moral  develop- 
ment he  believes  he  has  in  common  with  Dewey  and  Piaget  (supra  , 
pp.  2-3).   William  Kessen  writes  that  any  psychological  theory 
that  purports  to  give  an    account  of  the  development  of  human 
knowledge  must  consider  (l)  the  goals  of  the  developmental  se- 
quence, (2)  cognitive  functions,  (3)  rules  (principles,  schemata, 
stages),  and  (h)     conditions  for  rule  change  (Kessen,  1966, 
pp.  63-7).   Limitations  of  lime  and  space  make  it  impossible 
to  analyze  and  compare  the  entire  theories  of  development  of 
Dewey,  Piaget,  and  Kohlberg  in  one  study.   Each  of  these  theories 
contain  a  number  of  problematic  concepts  and  ideas.   For  example, 
t  h  ere  are  over  twenty  articles  alone  on  Piaget's  concept  of 
"stage,"  which  is  only  a  small  part  of  his  theory  of  development. 
Instead,  this  study  will  focus  on  the  elements  of  each  conception 
of  development  which  have  the  most  significance  for  educators 
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and  which  distinguish  Dewey's,  Pi  a  get's,  and  Kohlberg's 
conceptions  most  sharply  from  others.   The  focus  will  be  on 
Dewey's,  Piaget's,  and  Kohlberg's  conceptions  of  the  process  or 
mechanism  of  development,  how  development  actually  "works,"  or 
how  transitions  are  made  from  one  level,  point,  or  stage  in  the 
developmental  process  to  another.   Piaget  himself  recognizes  the 
central  importance  of  understanding  and  explaining  the  mechanism 
of  the  developmental  process  when  he  writes  that  "the  question 
.  .  .  which  seems  to  be  the  most  important  of  the  general  prob- 
lems [is]:   the  mechanism  of  the  transition  from  one  stage  to 
another,  the  mechanism  of  continuous  transformation"  (Piaget, 
1 960,  p.  26)  . 

Another  way  of  expressing  this  is  by  distinguishing  between 
stage-dependent  and  stage-  independent  aspects  of  developmental 
theories.   Stage-dependent  factors  are  those  that  refer  to  the 
actual  content  or  characteristics  of  the  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment postulated.   The  stage- independent  aspects  are  those 
that  refer  to  the  more  general  form  or  mechanis  m  of  the  develop- 
mental p r  o  c  e  s  s  itself.   T  h i  s  study  will  focus  on  the  stage- 
independent  aspects  of  Dewey's,  Piaget's,  and  Kohlberg's  con- 
ceptions of  development  and  how  they  explain  the  process  of 
development  and  the  conditions  that  support  developmental  change. 


Purpose  of  the  Study 
The  purpose  of  this  study,  to  repeat,  is  to  assess  the 
accuracy  of  Kohlberg's  claims  of  a  basic  congruence  and  con- 
tinuity among  his  own,  Piaget's,  and  Dewey's  v  i  ews  of  develop- 
ment by  comparing  Dewey's,  Piaget's,  and  Kohlberg's  conceptions 
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of  development.   This  comparison  is  educationally  significant 
in  a  number  of  ways. 

The  problem  of  "development1.  It  as  a  central  importance  in 
psychological  and  educational  theory.   Since  Rousseau's  "discovery' 
of  the  child,  the  study  of  education  has  been  dominated  by  the 
concepts  and  categories  of  psychology.   Fueled  by  the  Freudian 
movement,  the  progressives'  emphasis  on  the  "whole  child,"  and 
John  Watson's  environmentalist  claims,  this  trend  has  continued 
to  the  present  day.    In  Robert  Mason's  Contemporary  Educational 
Theory ,  for  example,  the  three  most  recent  movements  in  educa- 
tion, Neo-behaviorism,  Humanistic,  and  Structure  of  the  Dis- 
ciplines, are  all  derived  primarily  from  psychological  theories 
of    development,  learning,  and  personality. 

At  a  more  general  level,  psychologically -based  theories 
of  education  all  proceed  from  conceptions  of  human  development. 
Education  is  always  to  some  degree  an  explicit  and  intentional 
activity  f  o  r  c  h a  n  g  i  n g  people.   Whether  conceiv e d  o  I  as  e  x  t  e r n a  1  I y 
modifying  something  inert,  recalcitrant,  or  evil,  or  as  fostering 
some  intrinsic  tendency,  urge,  or  goodness,  education  assumes 
some  model  of  man  and  how  infants  come  to  be  adults  apart  from 
the  aid  or  intervention  of  formal  schooling.   This  is  what  is 
meant  by  a  conception  of  human  development.    If  educational 
theories  are  primarily  derived  from  conceptions  of  human  develop- 
ment, our  analysis,  criticis  m ,  and  construction  of  educational 
theories  will  be  improved  if  we  understand  the  models  of  de- 
velopment that  act  as  our  premises.   Comparing  Dewey's,  Piaget's, 
and  K o h 1 b e  r g  ' s  conceptions  of  human  development,  then,  will  not 
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only  test  Kohl  berg's  claims  of  a  continuous  tradition,  but  also 
will  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the  foundations  of  their 
views  of  education. 

As  noted,  the  focus  of  this  study  will  be  on  the  processes 
of  developmental  change  and  the  conditions  that  support  it. 
These  aspects  of  developmental  theories  are    of  primary  educa- 
tional importance  because  educational  activity  always  is  con- 
cerned with  promoting  human  modification,  change,  or  growth 
toward  desirable  ends.   Just  as  different  conceptions  of  human 
development  provide  the  premises  for  the  construction  of  educa- 
tional theories,  different  conceptions  of  how  the  developmental 
process  actually  works,  what  the  mechanisms  are  that  guide 
development,  and  what  conditions  best  enhance  and  support  these 
processes  call  for  different  educational  practices  and  strat- 
egies.  For-  example,  a  radically  different  set  of  educational 
activities  would  follow  if  w  e  believed  human  development  was 
marked  by  the  accretion  of  s  m all,   incre m ental  behavioral  change: 
maintained  by  reinforcement,  as  opposed  to  developmental  change 
being  characterized  by  large-scale,  qualitative  changes  in  how 
we  attribute  meaning  to  the  structure  of  the  world  maintained 
by  human  and  environmental   interaction.   Clarification  of  one 
important  explanation  of  how  and  under  what  conditions  develop- 
ment is  promoted  will  aid  us  in  arranging  educational  environ- 
ment and  situations  to  promote  maximum  development. 

More  specifically,  after  describing  the  conceptions  of 
development  and  mechanisms  of  developmental  change  that  Dewey, 
Piaget,  and  Kohl  berg  employ,  their  particular  practical 
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recommendations  for  education  will  be  compared.   This  will   in- 
volve describing  and  analyzing  three  broad  streams  of  educa- 
tional thought  in  reference  to  their  underlying  conceptions  of 
development.   Dewey's,  Piaget's,  and  Kohlberg's  common  analyseb 
and  criticisms  of  alternative  conceptions  of  development  and 
education  will  be  used  to  explicate  a  basic  congruity  among 
their  own  educational  views. 

This  study  will  argue  that  Dewey,  Piaget,  and  Kohlberg 
all  explain  the  mechanism  of  development  in  terms  of  a 
dialectical  process  and  that  this  emphasis  on  dialectical  trans 
itions  is  the  primary  characteristic  distinguishing  this  con- 
ception of  development  from  others.   Specifically,  the  present 
study  will  focus  on  a  number  of  core  elements  or  definers  cen- 
tral to  all  three  accounts  of  development,  namely,  interaction, 
adaptation  or     adjustment,  equilibrium  or  equilibration,  and 
disequilibrium  or  conflict.   The  origins  of  this  dialectical 
conception  of  development  will  be  traced  and  it  will  be  used  as 
a  model  for  comparing  the  views  of  Dewey,  Piaget,  and  Kohlberg. 


Review  of  Selected  Literature 
Literature  on  Gene  r_a  1   I  m  p  o  r  t  a  nc_e__qf  the  Idea  of  Development 

The  idea  of  a  "developmental  process"  is  a  ''datively  new 
one.   Though  one  can  speak  of  the  developmental  theories  of 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Rousseau,  only  since  Darwin  presented  a 
model  of  the  universe  as  a  field  o  l~     process,  open  to  new  and 
future  species  and  qualities,  has  this  idea  gained  prominence 
among  philosophers  and  scientists.   To  be  sure,  Rousseau  made 
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a  major  contribution  in  understanding  childhood  when  he  wrote 
in  E  in  i  1  e  that  each  period  of  life  lias  its  proper  perfection  and 
emphasized  that  education  is  the  internal  development  of  our 
faculties  and  organs,  but  he  showed  little  insight  into  the 
mechanisms  of  developmental  change.   Nevertheless,  in  the  last 
hundred  years  the  idea  of  development  has  been  recognized  as  a 
fundamental  explanatory  metaphor  in  a  variety  of  disciplines. 

In  the  study  of  history,  Geoffrey  Barraclough  (1956)  ties 
the  rise  of  the  "cult  of  historicism"  to  the  adoption  of  the 
assumption  "that  the  nature  of  anything  is  entirely  comprehended 
in  its  development"  (p.  1).    In  his  view,  historicism  offered 
a  view  of  reality  as  continuous  and  values  as  relative  by 
"substituting  the  concepts  of  development  and  individuality  for 
belief  in  the  stability  of  human  nature  and  in  reason"  (p.  2 )  . 

A  more  important  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  a  "process' 

view  of  developmental  change  in  history  can  be  seen  in  the  work 

of  Thomas  Kuhn,  the  historian  of  science.   Traditional  history 

of  science  assumed  a  development  by  accretion  view. 

Scientific  development  becomes  the  piece- 
m eal  process  by  which  these  items  [tacts, 
theories,  methods]  have  been  added  singly, 
and  in  combination,  to  the  ever  growing 
stockpile  that  constitutes  scientific 
technique  and  knowledge.   And  history  o I 
science  becomes  the  discipline  that  chron- 
icles both  these  successive  increments  and 
the  obstacles  that  have  inhibited  their 
accumulation.    (Kuhn,  1  9  6  2  ,  pp.  1  -  2 ) 

In  Kuhn's  view  of  the  history  of  scientific  development, 
the  historian's  purpose  is  not  merely  to  chronicle  the  contri- 
butions of  an  older  science  to  the  present,  but  to  "display  the 
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historical  integrity  of  that  science  in  its  own  time"  (p.  3)- 
Kuhn  sees  the  history  of  science  as  a  succession  of  stages  or 
paradigms  of  "normal"  science,  broken  occasionally  by  revolu- 
tions which  transform  the  world  of  science.   As  normal  scientific 
activity  continues  within  a  paradigm,  model,  or  set  of  assump- 
tions about  how  the  world  works,  occasionally  anomalies  appear, 
equipment  fails  to  produce  anticipated  results,  or  evidence 
emerges  that  cannot  be  interpreted  in  the  traditional  cate- 
gories.  Disorganization  and  disequilibrium  in  the  scientific 
community  take  hold  and  normal  research  goes  astray  until  a  new 
paradigm,  set  of  commitments,  or  view  of  natural  reality  emerges 
to  provide  a  new  basis  for  the  scientific  community.   This  pro- 
cess of  equilibrium --anomaly-disequilibrium --conflict  within 
scientific  community-paradigm  search--new  equilibrium  is  con- 
tinuous, qualitative  us  well  as  quantitative,  and  direct  e d  to- 
ward more  elaborated,  further  articulated,  and  specialized  forms 
of  scientific  activity. 

Kuhn  compares  his  theory  of  scientific  development  to 
Darwin's  theory  of  evolutionary  human  development.    It  is  worth 
noting  the  similarities  between  Kuhn 's  view  oi  development  and 
developmental  change  and  the  characteristics  cited  by  Kohl  berg 
as  basic  to  a  cognitive-developmental  or  dialectical  position 
(Kohlberg,  1971c,  pp.  1  8  3  -  h  ;  Kohlberg  &  Mayer,  1972,  pp.  '(56-9). 
The  similarities  between  Kuhn's  view  of  how  science  develops 
and  Piaget's  view  of  how  children  develop  understanding  of 
scientific  concepts  also  has  been  noted  (Mischel,  1971,  pp. 
326,  333) . 
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In  biology,  Ludwig  von  Bertalanffy's  Modern  Theories  of 
Development  (1933)  placed  the  concept  of  development  at  the 
core  of  his  systems  theory  which  he  claims  provides  the  con- 
ceptual foundations  for  twentieth-century  physics,  biology, 
psychology,  social  philosophy,  and  other  fields.   Von 
Bertalanffy's  view,  like  Kuhn's  and  that  ascribed  to  the 
cognitive-developmental ists  by  Kohlberg,  assumes  that  dynamic 
interaction  is  the  basic  principle  in  all  fields.   Life  is 
relational  and  the  key  to  understanding  it  is  seeing  organiza- 
tion, hierarchical  connections  of  lower  and  upper  level 
structures,  and  process  (Marion,  1971,  pp.  19-20) .   Von 
Bertalanffy  (1952)  explains  the  process  of  natural  and  organic 
development  in  much  the  same  terms  that  Kuhn  uses  to  explain  the 
process  of  scientific  development.   He  writes, 

These  principles  have  been  stated  as 
fo 1  1 ows :   First,  n a  Lure  is  no  t  a n 
a g  g r e  g a t  e  o  r  s e p a r a t e  units  but  r  a  the  r 
an  or  g a n  i  c  w  hole,  c o h  e  r  e  n  t ,  and     inter- 
acting.  Secondly,  nature  is  not  in  a 
state  of  rest  and  i  mmo b  i  1  i  t  y  but  one  of 
incessant  movement  and  evolution. 
Thirdly,  in  the  process  of  evolution, 
-^"    jumps  appear,  governed  by  laws  o  I  nature, 
at  the  points  of  transition  from  one 
level  of  organization  to  a  higher  one, 
quantitative  changes  transmuting  into 
qualitative  differences.   Fourth,   inner 
contradictions  are  dialectical ly  im- 
manent to  natural  phenomena,  so  that 
the  processes  of  evolution  take  place 
in  the  form  of  a  struggle  of  anti- 
thetical tendencies.    ( p .   193) 

In  organismic  terms,  this  model  of  development  assumes  a 
tendency  toward  horn eosta tic  equilibria,  which  is  a  steady  state 
existing  in  dynamic  pseudo-equilibrium  and  thus  always  inter- 
acting and  developing. 
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Living  organisms  store  potential  energy 
and  are  able  to  use  it  to  dispense  with 
"tensions"  or  "needs"  in  spontaneous 
activity  or  in  response  to  stimuli. 
This  provides  the  force  for  actively 
adapting  situations  so  that  life  pro- 
cesses are  forwarded;  so  that  energy 
is  organized  rather  than  dissipated. 
Life  processes  are  synergistic  rattier 
than  en  tropic.   Synergy  indicates  a 
harmony  or  coming  together  in  situa- 
tions where  there  is  an  increase  of 
power  or  action.   The  maintenance  and 
building  of  tensions  or  synergistic 
systems  is  at  the  heart  of  transactional 
living.    (Marion,  1971,  pp.  ^  2  -  3  ) 

The  purpose  of  reviewing  von  Bertalanffy's  work  is  to 
begin  to  show  the  comparisons  that  can  be  made  between  theoristb 
from  different  disciplines  in  terms  of  their  conceptions  of 
development.   Von  Bertalanffy,  like  Kuhn,  and  like  Kohlberg's 
description  of  cognitive-developmental  ism,  stresses  an  inter- 
active process,  vacillating  between  periods  of  relative  equi- 
librium and  disequilibrium  resulting  from  adaptation  to  stimuli 
and  situations  that  demand  reconstruction  or  reorganization. 
Developmental  change  is  qualitative  and  continuous.    It  is  an 
organic  response  stimulated  by  "tensions"  or  "needs,"  directed 
toward  the  removal  of  contradictions  and  syntheses  of  more 
organized  forms. 

The  similarities  between  von  Bertalanffy's  and  Dewey's 
views  of  development  have  been  compared  favorably  in  D.  Marion 

(19  7  1),  A  Comparison  of  the  Conceptions  of  Hjman Development  in 

Ludwig  von  Bertalanffy  and  John  Dewey.   Marion  notes  the  simi- 
larities between  von  Bertalanffy's  notion  of  transactional  living 
and  the  transactional  psychology  espoused  by  Dewey  as  early  as 
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1896  in  "The  Reflex  Arc  Concept  in  Psychology"  (Dewey,  1 8  9  6 )  , 
and  given  full  treatment  in  Dewey  and  Bentley's  Knowing  and  the 
Known  ( 1 9^9)  . 

Piaget  also  has  been  compared  favorably  to  von  Bertalanf I y 
in  terms  of  similar  conceptions  of  human  development  (Tanner  £ 
Inhelder,  I960,  p.  95,  122)  and  he  has  incorporated  some  of  von 
Bertalanffy's  ideas  into  his  work. 
P  sychological  and  Educational  Literature  on  Development 

The  importance  of  "development"  for  psychologists  and 
educators  has  been  noted  already.   Educators  and  psychologists 
of  different  theoretical  persuasions,  however,  have  employed 
different  conceptions  of  development,  how  it  works,  and  how  it 
can  be  affected,  if  at  all.   As  Dewey  said,  "When  it  is  said  that 
education  is  development,  everything  depends  upon  how  develop- 
ment is  conceived"  (Dewey,  1 9  1  6 /  I  9  6  6 ,  p  .  h 9 )  . 

There  have  been  a  number  of  attempts  to  categorize  and 

classify  conceptions  of  development.    K.  Riegel   (1973),  for 

e  x  a  m p 1 e ,  has  s  u  g  q  e  s  t  e  d  two  v  i  e  w  s  of  development  that  have 

dominated  modern  thought.   He  describes  them  in  political- 

economic  terms  as  the  "capitalistic"  and  "mercanti 1 istic" 

conceptions  of  development.   Riegel  traces  the  origins  of  the 

capitalistic  version  to  the  entrepreneurial  systc m s  of  England 

and  the  United  States.   Development  in  this  view  is  seen  as 

the  outcome  of  ceaseless  competition  by 
which  bits  and  pieces  of  skills  and 
habits  are  acquired.  .   .   .   Development 
originated  from  a  fight  of  everyone 
a  g  a  i  n  s  t  everyone.  .  .  ;  growth  was  re- 
garded as  the  channeling  (socialization) 
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of  competitive  forces  into  socially 
acceptable  arrangements  .  .  .  ;  the 
driving  principle  was  the  "psychology 
of  more"  .  .  .  with  I  i  t l  1 e  or  no  con- 
sideration for  structural  organization. 

(p.  M 

The  mercantilist  view  is  traced  to  Europe  where  competi- 
tion was  checked  by  central  administrative  and  economic  control 
Development  in  this  view  is 

a  stepwise  progression  through  quali- 
tative stages  consisting  of  spontaneous 
reorganizations  of  the  individual's  in- 
tellect. .  .  .   The  young  child  was  seen 
as  basically  good.  .  .  .   Competition  was 
conceivable  within  but  not  between  stages. 

Education  emphasized  a  stage- 
appropriate  approach.    (p.  '0 

Riegel's  historical  perspective  provides  an  important  in- 
sight, but  his  political-economic  categories  are     not  helpful 
in  comparing  and  contrasting  psychological  conceptions  of  de- 
velopment for  their  educational   implications.   Nor  are  they 
helpful   in  analyzing  the  process  of  individual  developmental 
change  and  the  conditions  that  promote  it. 

J.  McVicker  Hunt  (19  61)  separates  conceptions  of  develop- 
ment into  three  categories,  predetermined,  preformationist, 
and  interact  ionist,  based  on  their  basic  biological  and  psycho- 
logical assumptions.   The  earliest  conception,  preformationist, 
assumed  that  development  is  a  process  of  uncover  ,ng  or  reveal- 
ing something  already  existing.    It  was  thought,  for  example, 
that  butterflies  were  already  existent,  thou  g  h  in  'hiding,1, 
in  caterpillars.   Hunt  writes  that  the  develop  m e  n  t  of  the  micro 
scope  actually  appeared  to  strengthen  the  preformationist  case 
because  of  biologist's  reports  of  seeing  tiny  horses  in  horse 
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semen,  and  other  tiny  "animacules"  in  the  semen  of  other 
animals.   Embryological  and  biological  experiments  eventually 
proved  these  reports  wrong,  of  course,  and  the  preformation  i  s t 
view  of  development  with  them. 

In  its  place  arose  the  predetermined  view  of  development 
which  assumes  development  to  be  either  the  unfolding  of  some 
inherent  spiritual  destiny  or  the  maturation  of  an  inherited 
chem i ca 1 -gene t i c  behavioral  and  personality  pattern.   Hunt  takes 
this  predetermined  view  to  be  important  in  understanding  much 
of  modern  psychology,  especially  regarding  psychological  research 
on  intelligence.   He  believes  this  conception  relies  too  heavily 
on  maturation  as  the  explanation  for  developmental  change  and 
consequently  ignores  the  effect  of  experience. 

Hunt  writes  that  "  historically  the  notion  of  predetermined 
development  took  the  place  of  the  notion  of  p  r  e  f  o  rrna  t  i  on  i  sm  ,  and 
now  it  must  give  way  to  a  third  conception  of  development  which 
may  be  termed  interact  ionism"  (Hunt,  1961,  p.  63).   This  third 
conception  assumes  that  development  is  explained  best  in  terms 
of  continuous  organismi  c-envi  ron mental  interactions.   This 
leaves  open  the  possibility  of  affecting  development  through 
~^C  experience,  rather  than  ass  timing  it  to  be  predetermined  or  purely 
the  result  of  biological  maturation. 

McVicker  Hunt's  categories  are  of  historical   interest  and 
can  serve  to  make  gross  distinctions  among  conceptions  of  de- 
velopment, but  they  do  not  provide  a  means  of  comparing  most 
modern  conceptions  which  assume  interaction. 
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J.  Langer  (1969)  has  suggested  a  classification  scheme 

for  conceptions  of  human  development  that  is  more  clearly 

related  to  recognized  psychological  approaches.   He  groups 

theories  of  development  into  three  categories  which  he  calls 

the  "mechanical  mirror,"  the  "organic  lamp,"  and  the 

"psychoanalytic."   He  writes, 

A  core  concept  of  all  three  theories  is 
interaction:   all  maintain  that  psycho- 
logical phenomena  and  their  change  are 
the  result  of  interaction  between  the 
organism  and  the  environment.   The  dif- 
ference between  theories  lies  in  which 
action  is  emphasized  in  the  interaction, 
(p.  163) 

The  mechanical  mirror  theory  emphasizes  the  action  of  the 
environment.    It  assumes  that  man  grows  to  be  what  he  is  made 
to  be  by  his  environment  (p.  k ) .        Thus,  the  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  detecting  by  careful  observation  any  behavioral  changes 
made  in  response  to  environmental  conditions  and  correlating 
environmental  stimuli  and  variables  with  behavioral  change.    I  he 
main  focus  of  inquiry  is  for  the  initial  antecedent  conditions 
that  precede  behavioral  change  and  the  secondary  conditions 
which  reinforce  and  shape  responses  once  they  have  occurred 
(p.  5).   Development  in  this  view  is  quantitative,  increase  in 
behavioral  content  maintained  over  time.   Development  is  learn- 
ing additional  behaviors. 

The  psychoanalytic  theory  emphasizes  either  the  action  of 
the  organism  or  of  the  environment  depending  upon  what  part  ol 
the  personality  structure  is  being  considered  ( p .  1 6  3 )  ■   The 
psychoanalytic  theory  assumes  that  development  is  an  irrational 
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and  affective  process  resulting  from  response  to  the  conflict 
of  being  driven  by  both  biological   instincts  and  environmental 
stimuli  (Langer,  1969,  p.  101).   Development  is  produced  by  a 
dynamic  operating  to  resolve  the  demands  of  external,  physical, 
and  social  pressures  and  biological  or  instinctual  energies. 
These  developmental  theories  are  "embryological; "  the  pro- 
gression to  a  new  stage  is  influenced  primarily  by  age  or 
biological  maturity  rather  than  experience.   Development  is 
affected  both  by  the  maturational  code  which  controls  the  amount 
of  energy  invested  in  certain  body  regions  and  environmental 
pressures  which  raise  basic  universal  dilemmas. 

Organic  lamp  theory  puts  the  emphasis  on  the  organism's 
activity  as  the  primary  souce  of  interaction.   The  organic  lamp 
theories  rest  on  the  autogenetic  thesis  that  man  develops  to  be 
what  he  makes  himself  by  his  own  actions  (p.  7).   Humans  have 
self -fiioving  power  which  can     be  used  to  create  growth,  thus 
development  is  interactive.   Organic  lamp  theory  focuses  upon 
the  qualitative  discontinuity  that  m arks  development.   Thus, 
though  accepting  that  many,   if  not  most,  changes  are  quantita- 
tive, certain  changes  are  radical  enough  to  signal  a  basic 
reconstruction  of  psychological  structures  used  for  understand- 
ing and  explaining  the  world.   These  places  of  fundamental 
change  or  discontinuity  mark  stages  of  development  having 
identifiable  characteristics  and  gaps  in  relation  to  other 
stages.   The  central  question  then  emerges  as  how  transitions 
from  stage  to  stage  take  place  (Langer,  1969,  p.   161).   Earlier 
stages  form  the  basis  for  later  stages  but  the  difference 
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between  them  is  not  merely  quantitative  nor  is  the  rate  of 
change  controlled  by  m at u rational  signals  that  allocate  the 
distribution  of  instinctual  energies.   These  theories  of  de- 
velopment are  "structural -hierarch ical r  as  opposed  to  embryo- 
logical.   Development  is  a  dialectical  process  of  progression 
through  invariant  ordered  stages.   Development  is  a  result  of  an 
interaction  between  organism  and  environment  resulting  in  a  re- 
organization of  psychological  structures.   Neither  an  organism's 
biological  energy  nor  the  contingencies  of  the  environment  are 
sufficient  in  themselves.   Development  is  an  interactive  process 
with  the  organism  bringing  a  structure,  organizational  construct, 
or  form  into  interaction  with  an  environmental  situation  which 
provides  the  content . 

L anger's  classification  does  a  service  by  going  beyond 
HcVicker  Hunt's  broad  classification  of  "interactionist" 
theories  or  conceptions  of  development.   Langer  recognizes  that 
most  major  contemporary  conceptions  of  development  are  based  on 
interaction  and  goes  on  to  develop  three  models  of  development 
that  differ  in  terms  of  which  part  of  the  interactive  process 
is  emphasized  as  being  the  primary  source  of  developmental  change 
It  is  also  clear  that  what  Langer  calls  the  'organic  lamp"  model 
is  most  descriptive  of  the  conception  of  development  Kohl  berg 
attributes  to  himself,  Dewey,  and  Piaget.   Si  ill  this  organic 
lamp  metaphor  is  not  helpful   in  clarifying  the  mechanism  by 
which  developmental  change  occurs.    (What  does  an  organic  lamp 
do?)   Nor  is  it  helpful   in  assessing  what  the  educational  itn- 
li cat  ions  of  this  conception  of  development  would  be. 
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Thus,  despite  an  increasing  attention  in  the  literature, 
a  good  deal  of  confusion  still  exists  about  what  different 
developmental  metaphors  stand  for,  what  their  i  m plications  are, 
and  how  they  can  be  compared  and  contrasted. 

For  example,  in  a  recent  article,  J.  McVicker  Hunt  (1975) 
argues  that  the  adoption  of  a  hierarchical  and  interactive 
theory  of  human  development  would  have  a  dramatic  and  desirable 
effect  on  life  in  classrooms.   After  analyzing  the  logic  of 
the  concept  of  development,  however,  C.  Bailey  (1969)  questions 
the  use  of  the  developmental  metaphor  at  all,  especially  in 
regard  to  moral   learning. 

This  critique  was  echoed  in  articles  by  D.  W.  Hamlyn  (1975) 
and  R.  K.  Elliott  (1975),   in  which  they  examined  the  linguis- 
tic s ubieties  of  the  concept  of  development  and  concur  that  much 
confusion  exists,  especially  in  regard  to  its  educational  uses. 

Another  article  by  D.  C.  Phillips  and  Mavis  E.  Kelly  (1975) 
surveys  the  products  of  developmental  theorists  and  concludes 
that  both  the  empirical  and  conceptual  foundations  of  develop- 
mental theory  are     inadequate  and  deserve  study  and  clarifica- 
tion. 

Thus,  despite  a  variety  of  attempts,  there  still   is  no 
widely  accepted  scheme  for  classifying  and  comparing  develop- 
mental theories  or  conceptions  and  for  determining  their  edu- 
cational  implications.   Most  needed  from  an  educational  per- 
spective is  a  comparison  of  conceptions  of  development  in  re- 
gard to  the  mechanism  or  process  they  employ  to  explain  de- 
velopmental growth,  change,  or  transition.    John  F  I  a v  e 1  1 
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emphasizes  the  particular  contribution  philosophers  can  make 
in  this  regard  when  he  writes  that  "philosophers  .   .  .  could 
provide  conceptual  analyses  of  the  processes  and  forms  of 
development  itself,  as  contrasted  with  the  outputs  or  products 
of  that  development"  (Flavell,  1971,  P-  127). 

In  light  of  this  review  of  the  literature  on  development, 
it  is  evident  that  Kohlberg's  claim  that  his  moral,  psychological 
and  educational  views  are  bound  centrally  to  those  of  Dewey  and 
Piaget  by  a  common  conception  of  development  is  problematical. 
Though  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  clarify  Dewey's  conception 
of  development  (Marion,  1971),  and  Piaget  has  written  specif- 
ically on  his  view  of  development  (Piaget,  1972),  there  has 
been  no  effort  to  compare  the  three  conceptions  of  development. 
Indeed,  besides  Kohlberg's  writing,  few  others  have  noted  even 
a  connection  among  Ko  h 1 b  e  r  g ,  Piaget,  and  D  e  w e y .   M  c  V  i  c  k  e  r  Hun  t 
makes  one  of  the  few  efforts  at  putting  Dewey  and  Piaget  into 
the  same  stream  of  psychological  thought.   Me  notes  that  Piaget  's 
teacher  in  psychology  was  Edouard  Claparede,  who  succeeded  to 
the  chair  of  psychology  previously  held  by  Theodore  F 1 o  u  r  n  o  y  , 
who  was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  William  Ja m es,  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  Dewey's  early  psychology  (McVicker  Hunt,  196 1, 
p.  112,  n . 3 ) •   A  tenuous  connection  indeed!    In  his  discussion 
of  Kohlberg's  theory  of  cognitive  moral  development  and  its 
implications  for  education,  M.  Schleifer  (1976)  asserts  a  basic 
congruence  among  Dewey's,  Pia get's,  and  Kohlberg's  develop- 
mental stage  theories  (pp.  1  5  5  -  6 )  .   However,  Kohlberg's  own 
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claims  of  a  continuity  of  thought  regarding  conceptions  of 
development  among  himself,  Dewey,  and  Piaget  are  assumed  and 
not  analyzed.   Thus,  the  need  remains  for  a  specific  comparison 
of  these  conceptions  of  development  to  determine  their  elements 
of  congruence  and  an  analysis  of  their  educational  implications 


Method  of  the  Study 

Stating  the  method  of  the  present  study  requires  a 
description  of  what  is  involved  in  "comparing"  conceptions  of 
development.   "Comparing"  conceptions  of  development  is  taken 
in  the  sense  of  determining  how  similar,  or,  more  precisely, 
how  "congruent,"  they  are. 

The  Oxford  English  Dictionary  (1961)  gives  several  defini- 
tions of  congruence.    In  geometry,  two  figures  are  congruent 
when  one  may  be  superimposed  upon  the  other  so  as  to  coincide 
exactly  with  it.    In  mathematics,  two  numbers  are  said  to  be 
congruent  when,  being  divided  by  a  third  number,  they  give  the 
same  remainder.    In  general,  congruence  means  a  correspondence 
in  physical  shape  or  form.    In  comparing  conceptions  of  de- 
velopment, however,  there  are  no     physical  forms  to  manipulate 
or  superimpose,  and  no  quantifiable  things  to  be  mate  lied  for 
an  observable  fit.   Consequently,  this  study  is  concerned  with 
verbal  expressions.   The  definition  of  congruence  in  this  study 
then  will  be  taken  in  the  more  general  sensi  of  agreement, 
correspondence,  consistency,  or  harmony.   Congruence  will  be 
determined  by  examining  whether  certain  words,  terms,  and 
phrases  operate  similarly  in  similar  sentences  and  arguments 
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and  whether  they  lead  to  similar  diagnoses  of  issues  and 
problems.   Thus,  much  of  the  study  is  concerned  with  noting 
similarities  of  phrasing  and  the  ways  in  which  Dewey's,  Piaget's, 
and  Kohlberg's  conceptions  of  development  are  described. 

Marion  (1971)  calls  this  method  "theoretical  analysis'- 
and  distinguishes  it  from  "ordinary  language  analysis"  (p.  11). 
Ordinary  language  analysis,  sometimes  called  "conceptual 
analysis"  appeals  to  the  authority  of  everyday  contexts  and 
uses  of  words  to  clarify  their  meaning.   An  ordinary  language 
standard  will  not  suffice  for  this  study,  however,  because 
much  of  the  language  is  technical,  specialized,  and  used  in 
unordinary  contexts.   The  method  of  this  study  is  called  "com- 
parative analysis"  to  distinguish  it  from  ordinary  language  or 
conceptual  analysis  as  they  are  usually  defined.    It  is  neither 
wholly  logical  nor  wholly  lexical   (i.e.,  appealing  to  ordinary 
u  s  a  (i  e )  .   Attention  also  is  given  to  the  historical  context  in 
which  ideas  and  conceptions  evolve  and  become  refined. 


0  r  g  a  n  i  z  a t ion  o f  the  Study 
The  analysis  of  Dewey's,  Piaget's,  and  Kohlberg's  con- 
ceptions of  development  will  be  presented  in  chronological  order. 
The  focus  will  be  on  how  each  has  described  the  process  or 
mechanism  of  developmental  change  and  the  conditions  that  support 
i  t  . 

Chapter  II  will  begin  by  briefly  tracing  the  historical 
origins  of  the  dialectical  conception  of  development  in  Hegel 
and  Marx  in  order  to  put  Dewey's  ideas  into  context  and  give  some 
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idea  as  to  their  genesis.   The  remaining  discussion  will  be 
devoted  to  Dewey's  writings  on  development  and  especially  his 
writings  on  inquiry  and  thinking.   Thinking  and  inquiry  are 
Dewey's  ways  of  expressing  what  Piaget  and  Kohlberg  call  the 
process  of  intellectual  or  cognitive  development.   After  pre- 
senting an  overview  of  Dewey's  views  on  development,  both  organic 
or  biological,  and  cognitive  or  intellectual,  his  conception  of 
development  will  be  summarized  in  terms  of  four  central  elements, 
namely,  interaction,  adjustment,  equilibrium,  and  disequi- 
1  i  b  r  i  u  m  . 

Chapter  III  will  focus  on  Piaget's  writings  on  develop- 
ment and  especially  on  the  elements  of  interaction,  adaptation, 
equilibration,  and  disequilibrium  or  conflict.   Points  of  con- 
gruence between  Dewey  and  Piaget  will  be  noted. 

Chapter  IV  will  present  Kohlberg's  conception  of  develop- 
ment through  an  analysis  of  his  views  on  alternative  conceptions 
of  development  and  his  writings  on  moral  development.   The  basic 
elements  of  Kohlberg's  views,  again  focusing  on  interaction, 
adaptation,  equilibrium,  and  disequilibrium  or  conflict,  will 
then  be  compared  with  the  views  of  Dewey  and  Piaget  as  described 
in  Chapters  II  and  III. 

Chapter  V  will  consider  the  more  general  implications 
of  a  dialectical  conception  of  development  for  education. 
Dewey's,  Piaget's,  and  Kohlberg's  analyses  and  criticisms  of 
alternative  conceptions  of  development  and  education  will  be 
used  to  clarify  their  own  views.   Connections  will  be  drawn 
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between  developmental  conceptions  and  educational  strategies, 
teaching  practices,  and  curriculum  matters. 

Chapter  VI  will  summarize  briefly  the  present  study's 
conclusions.   Finally,  some  topics  deserving  further  study  wi 
be  noted. 


CHAPTER  I  I 
DEWEY'S  CONCEPTION  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

In  this  chapter  Dewey's  conception  of  the  developmental 
process  and  the  conditions  that  promote  developmental  change 
will  be  analyzed  from  two  perspectives:    (1)  his  general  ideas 
about  organic  or  biological  development,  and  (2)  his  ideas  about 
the  process  of  cognitive  or  intellectual  development,  which  he 
called  "thinking."   Dewey's  ideas,  however,  did  not  arise  d_e 
novo.   Thus,  before  addressing  Dewey  directly,  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  Hegel's  and  Marx's  conceptions  of  development  will  be 
offered.   This  will  put  Dewey  into  a  historical  and  philo- 
sophical context  and  serve  to  clarify  some  of  the  philosoph- 
ical antecedents  of  modern  developmental  psychology. 


Hegel's  Co ncepL  ion  of  Development 

One  of  Hegel's  main  contributions  to  philosophy  was  his 

interpretation  of  history  as  a  developmental  process.   He  con 

c  e  i  v  e  d  of  h i  s  t  o  r  y  in  two  dimensions: 
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necessary  stage  in  the  developmental 
process,  in  some  sense  contained  and 
generated  by  its  predecessor  in  time, 
which  is  itself  seen  already  to  embody, 
although  in  a  less  developed  state, 
those  very  tendencies  and  forces  whose 
full  emergence  makes  the  later  age  that 
which  it  ultimately  conies  to  be. 
(Ber 1  i  n ,  1  972  ,  pp.  kG-7) 

In  this  view  of  history  as  a  developmental  process,  every  era 
must  be  viewed  not  only  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  past,  but  also 
as  containing  the  elements  which  will  form  the  future. 

This  developmental  process  is  not  merely  a  smooth  and 
continuous  growth  by  the  accretion  of  events.   Hegel  saw  the 
even  continuity  of  history  interrupted  by  sudden  spurts  or  leaps, 
more  qualitative  than  quantitative,  to  new  levels  or  stages  of 
development.   On  a  grand  scale  these  leaps  take  the  form  of 
political  and  social  revolutions,  but  this  process  goes  on  in 
all  forms  of  human  activity  from  the  biological  to  the  artistic. 
The  impetus  for  these  transformations  is  found  in  the  need  to 
resolve  conflicts  between  antithetical  tendencies  or  forces  which 
necessarily  arise  in  human  activities.   The  developmental  pro- 
cess at  all   levels  "is  one  of  necessary  tension  between  incom- 
patible forces  each  straining  against  the  other,  and  by  this 
mutual  conflict  advancing  their  own  development"  (p.  55).   Con- 
flicts arise,  tensions  build  between  opposing  views,  each  side 
is  merged  into  a  new  synthesis  encompassing  and  extending  both 
positions,  and  the  never-ending  process  begins  again.   Hegel 
called  this  process  dialectical  and  used  the  core  idea  of  a 
conflict-tension-struggle-synthesis  or  equilibrium  mechanis  m  a  s 
his  explanation  for  the  development  of  man  and  h  i  s  world. 
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This  development  was  not  aimless,  however,  but  rather 
tended  toward  greater  perfection.   The  end  toward  which  all 
development  progressed  was  referred  to  by  Hegel  as  the  Absolute, 
the  Idea,  the  Spirit,  or  some  combination  of  these  three.   This 
Spirit  is  the  ultimate  "stuff"  of  the  universe,  is  necessarily 
rational,  and  defines  the  highest  end  of  human  perfection  and 
devel opment . 

Hegel  conceived  of  individual  human  psychological  develop- 
ment in  the  same  dialectical  terms.   In  The  Phenomenology  of 
Mind  (1827/1910),  he  parallels  the  dialectical  psychological 
process  of  mental  development  with  the  dialectical  process  of 
the  historical  and  social  progress  of  mankind.   He  describes  how 
this  dialectical  process  "which  consciousness  executes  on  itself' 
(p.  86)  bring  about  "a  transformation  or  conversion  of  con- 
sciousness. .  .  into  a  scientifically  constituted  sequence" 
(p.  87)  having  three  stages: 

(1)  in  the  form  of  self-relation,  or  Mind  Subjective, 

(2)  in  the  form  of  reality,  or  Mind  Objective,  and 

(3)  in  the  unity  of  mind  as  object  and  ideal,  or  Mind  Absolute 
(Hegel  ,  1  8  3  0 /  1971  ,  p.  20)  . 

Hegel's  conceptions  of  individual  and  social  develop  m e  n  t 
formed  a  conservative  doctrine.   The  end  of  man  and  society  is 
predetermined  and  defined  by  a  spiritual  and  metaphysical  Ab- 
solute which  could  not  be  challenged,  rationally  argued   against 
(because  it  defined  Reason),  avoided,  or  made  more  imminent  by 
direct  human  intervention.   Social   injustice  resulting  from 
arbitrary  discriminations  among  men  or  impoverished  material 
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surroundings  was  metaphysically  justified  as  a  necessary  stage 
toward  the  realization  of  Absolute  Spirit. 

Dewey's  early  Hegel  ianism  is  we  1  1 -documen ted  (Coughlan, 
1973).   Melvin  C.  Baker's  (1966)  fine  work  on  Dewey's  early 
intellectual  development  notes  that  Dewey's  early  text  on 
psychology  (  1 887)  took  a  Hegelian  perspective,  defining  psy- 
chology as  the  science  "of  the  reproduction  of  some  universal 
content  or  existence,  whether  of  knowledge  or  action,  in  the  form 
of  the  individual,  unsh arable  consciousness"  (Dewey,  1 8  8  7  ,  p  .  6). 

However,  a  number  of  factors  contributed  to  Dewey's  even- 
tual radical  reinterpretat ion  of  Hegel  ianism.   The  tremendous 
advancements  in  the  human  and  social  sciences  after  Darwin  had  a 
great  effect  on  Dewey's  thinking  and  served  to  disconfirm  Hegel's 
idealist  speculations  (White,  19^3,  p.  11)-   Dewey's  own  attempts 
at  building  a  comprehensive  empirical  psychology  came  into  con- 
flict with  Hegel ianism.   The  Hegelians  were  willing  to  admit 
only  perception  as  the  province  of  psychology,  leaving  the 
"higher"  mental  faculties,  such  as  imagination,  judgement,  and 
self-consciousness,  to  philosophy.   Dewey  (1886)  argued  that  all 
parts  of  human  psychic  experience  were  proper  subjects  for  an 
empirical  psychology,  and  that  rather  than  continuing  to  treat 
philosophical  and  psychological  subjects  with  different  methods, 
philosophy  should  become  more  empirical  and  adopt  psychology  as 
part  of  the  philosophical  method  of  analysis. 

Dewey  also  was  opposed  to  the  conservative  implications 
of  Heqel's  predetermined  views  of  individual  and  societal  develop 
merit.    It  is  on  these  grounds  that  Dewey  in  Democracy  and 
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Educat  ion  criticized  Hegel's  conception  of  development  as 

being  authoritarian.   In  the  face  of  Hegel's  Absolute 

individuals  have  no  spiritual  rights; 
personal  development,  and  nurture, 
consist  of  obedient  assimilation  of 
the  spirit  of  existing  institutions. 
Conformity,  not  transformation,  is 
the  essence  of  education.   (Dewey, 
1916/1966,  pp.  59-60) 

Dialectical  educational  method,  for  Dewey,  incorporates  the 
predetermined  Hegelian  view  and  is  thus  "nothing  but  a  highly 
effective  system atization  of  the  methods  of  teaching  and  learn- 
ing which  are    appropriate  to  transmit  an  authoritarian  body  of 
truth"  (p.  280).   As  such,  it  divorces  thought  from  action  and 
ignores  the  natural  and  observable  in  favor  of  the  metaphysical 
and  ideal. 

Dewey  did  not  completely  discard  all  of  Hegel's  ideas, 
however.   Hegel's  basic  conception  of  development  as  a  contin- 
uing transformative  process  of  resolving  conflicts  or  relieving 
tensions  through  reconstruction  of  new,  qualitatively  different, 
and  more  stable  levels  or  stages,  remained,  but  was  recast  in 
naturalistic  terms.   Dewey  writes, 

With  respect  to  m ore  technically  philo- 
sophical matters,  the  Hegelian  emphasis 
upon  continuity  and  the  function  of  con- 
flict persisted  on  empirical  grounds 
after  my  earlier  confidence  in  dialectic 
had  given  way  to  sceptisism.   There  was 
a  period  .   .  .  when  .   .   .   I  tried  re- 
interpreting his  categories  in  terms  of 
"readjustment"  and  "reconstruction." 
Gradually  I  came  to  realize  that  what 
the  principles  actually  stood  for  could 
be  better  understood  and  stated  when 
completely  emancipated  from  Hegelian  garb. 
(Dewey,  in  S  c  h  i  1 p p ,  1939,  p  .  1 3 ) 
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Most  writers  cite  Darwin's  evolutionary  theory  as  the 

primary  influence  on  Dewey's  rei  nterpretat ion  of  the  Hegelian 

dialectical  conception  of  development.   Morton  White  (  1  9  ^  3  )  , 

for  example,  focuses  on  the  key  notion  of  "conflict"  as  the 

mechanism  for  developmental  change. 

He  {Dewey]  begins  with  the  Hegelian  concept 
of  conflict.   .  .  .   Philosophy,  according 
to  his  1884  paper  on  Kant,  began  with  ''con- 
tradictions."  From  then,  by  Hegelian  syn- 
thesis, the  solutions  emerge.   He  then  rides 
very  easily  on  the  wave  of  a  newly  gained 
naturalism  into  the  Darwinian  conflict  doc- 
trine.  Man  achieves  intelligence  in  the 
course  of  a  struggle  for  existence,  again 
conflict.   But  now  we  come  to  the  specif- 
ically Deweyan  notion  of  conflict--the 
conflict,  or  tension,  which  characterizes 
human  behavior  in  a  problematic  situation. 
T  It  e  march  is  intricate  and  exciting--from 
Hegel   to  Darwin  to  Dewey.    (p.   121) 

Instead  of  discussing  Darwin's  conception  of  development 
as  another  means  of  showing  the  emergence  of  Dewey's  view,  I 
will  focus  instead  on  Marx's  c oncept  ion  of    d  e  v  e 1 o p  m  e  n  t .   T  h e r e 
are  three  main  reasons  for  this  choice.   First,  a  discussion  of 
Darwin's  developmental  views  would  be  primarily  biological  and 
anthropological.   Marx  is  more  philosophically  oriented.   Secondly 
Marx,  like  Dewey,  was  a  "reformed"  Hegelian  and  his  reinterpre- 
tations  set  the  stage  for  Dewey's  changes.   Thirdly,  there  is  a 
current  interest  in  Marxist  psychology.   Though  this  topic  cannot 
be  tie  a  ted  fully  in  this  study,  an  introductory  attempt  at  show- 
ing continuity  b  e  t  w  e  e  n  Marx  and  D  e  w  ey  will  prepare  the  way  for 
more  detailed  work. 
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Marx's  Conception o  I"  Development 

Marx,  like  Dewey,  was  a  "Young  Hegelian"  who  sought  to 

free  Hegelian  philosophy  from  the  conservative  implications  of 

its  conception  of  historical  and  human  development.   Marx  was 

one  of  a  group  of  young  German  intellectuals  whose  work  was 

an  effort  to  find  some  progressive  inter- 
pretation for  the  formulae  of  natural  de- 
velopment, to  detach  the  Hegelian  philosophy 
from  its  preoccupation  with  past  history  and 
to  identify  it  with  the  future,  to  adapt  it 
to  the  new  social  and  economic  factors  which 
were  everywhere  coming  into  being.    (Berlin, 
1972  ,  p.  63) 

The  conservative  interpreters  of  Hegel   identified  ration- 
ality with  actuality,  and  thus  "that  the  stage  reached  by  social 
or  personal   institutions,  as  they  existed  at  any  given  moment, 
was  the  sufficient  measure  of  their  excellence"  (p.  Gh) .        The 
radicals,  in  contrast,  argued  that  the  actual  or     present  state 
of  affairs  was  so. inconsistent,  incoherent,  and  unjust,  that  it 
could  not  be  real  or  rational.   They  argued,  citing  Hegel,  that 
reality  is  in  a  constant  process  of  transformation,  and  that  pro- 
gress resulted  from  conflict,  struggle,  and  revolution,  and  only 
then  did  significant  qualitative  transformations  occur. 

Marx's  progressive  reinterpretat ion  of  the  laws  of  develop- 
ment was  distinctly  Hegelian.  He  saw  history  and  mankind  develop 
ing  through  a  succession  of  stages,  each  stage  possessing  its  own 
unique  characteristics,  but  still  following  I rom  preceding  stages 
and  foreshadowing  stages  to  come.  But  where  Hegel  viewed  this 
process  as  directed  by  an  absolute,  supersensible  Idea,  Marx, 
instead,  rejected  Hegel's  Absolute  Spirit  as  "mystification"  and 
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unverifiable  by  the  only  powers  humans  can  rely  on,  empirical 
observation  (pp.  124-5)- 

Marx  turned  then  to  an  empirical  search  for  an  explanation 
of  the  laws  of  natural,  social,  and  personal  development.   He 
found  his  answers  in  the  facts  of  social,  economic,  and  political 
life.   The  forms  of  social  relation  which  men  enter  into  define 
their  material  powers  of  production.   Man's  social  existence 
determines  his  level  of  consciousness,  not  the  reverse  as  Hegel 
had  claimed.   At  a  certain  stage  of  social  development,  the 
material  powers  of  production  come  into  conflict  with  the  exist- 
ing relations  of  production  or  property,  tension  is  built, 
struggle  ensues,  and  revolutionary  development  occurs. 

For  Marx,  like  Hegel,  developmental  change  is  character- 
ized by  discontinuity,  tension,  conflict  resolution,  and  a  pro- 
gressive reconstruction.   The  basic  developmental  conception 
appears,  but  it  is  translated  into  at  least  a  semi-empirical  form 
History  is  not  imposed  on  men  by  an  irresistible  environment  or 
unassailable  spiritual  force.   Being  human  implies  gaining  free- 
dom from  the  arbitrary  interplay  of  forces  a  rid  increasing  control 
over  one's  own  life  and  the  events  which  shape  it.   For  Marx, 

man  attains  this  subjugation  of  his  world 
not  by  increase  in  knowledge  of  contem- 
plation .   .   .  but  by  activity--by  labor-- 
the  conscious  molding  by  men  of  their  en- 
vironment and  each  other --the  first  and 
most  essential  form  of  the  unity  c  f  will 
and  thought  and  deed,  of  theory  and 
practice.   (Berlin,  1972,  p.  128) 

There  are  no  fixed  timeless  principles,  ultimate  aims,  or  single 

goals  for  which  man  strives  beyond  the  continued  full  development 


of  human  powers  in  pursuit  of  human,  intelligent  ends.   Thus, 
development  is  open-ended,  with  no  end  other  than  continued 
transformation  and  reconstruction. 

With  Marx,  we  begin  to  see  the  rei  nterpretat  ion  of  the 
Hegelian  dialectical  conception  of  development  which  Dewey  was 
to  extend.   This  is  not  to  suggest  that  Dewey  can  be  read  best 
as  a  Hegelian  or  a  Marxist.   However,  it  is  to  suggest  that 
Dewey's  philosophical  and  psychological   ideas  on  development  were 
derived  primarily  from  an  empirically  or  natural  istically  re- 
interpreted dialectical  conception  of  development. 

This  brief  discussion  of  Hegel,  Marx,  and  Dewey  not  only 
has  placed  Dewey  in  a  continuous  historical  context,  but  also 
has  clarified  some  of  the  philosophical  antecedents  of  modern, 
empirical  developmental  psychology  and  social  science  in  general. 
From  Hegel's  transcendental  idea,  to  Marx's  s  e m  i - e m p  i  r  i  c a  1 
political  economy,  to  Dewey's  observation  of  Laboratory  School 
students,  to  P  i  a  g  e  t ' s  clinical  observations,  and  finally  to 
Kohlberg's  cross-cultural,  longitudinal  research  studies,  there 
is  a  continuous  empirical  refinement  and  verification  of  a  common 
conception  of  the  process  of  development  and  the  conditions  that 
encourage  developmental  change. 


Biological  or  Organic  De  velopment 
There  is  no  schism  between  Dewey's  conception  of  organic 
or  biological  development  and  intellectual  or  cognitive  develop 
ment.    Indeed,  the  preceding  discussion  suggested  that  Dewey's 
departure  fr  orn  Hegel  iani  sm  was  in  large  part  due  to  the 
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influence  of  the  findings  of  Darwin  and  other  natural  and 
social  scientists  in  their  efforts  at  constructing  a  compre- 
hensive, naturalistic  theory  of  human  development.   The  inter- 
dependence of  the  biological  and  the  psychological  is  evident 
in  many  of  Dewey's  writings,  but  especially  in  Log  i  c :   The 
Theory  of  I  nqu  i  ry  (1938),  where  he  develops  a  biological  basis 
for  human  cognitive  activity.   There  he  writes, 

The  present  chapter  is  concerned  with 
the  biological  natural  foundations  of 
inquiry.    It  is  obvious  without  argument 
that  when  men  inquire  they  employ  their 
eyes  and  ears,  their  hands  and  their 
brains.  .  .  .   Hence,  although  bio- 
logical operations  and  structures  are 
not  sufficient  conditions  of  inquiry, 
they  are  necessary  conditions.  .  .  . 
The  purpose  of  the  following  discussion 
is  to  show  that  biological  functions  and 
structures  prepare  the  way  for  deliberate 
inquiry  and  how  they  foreshadow  its 
pattern.    (Dewey,  1938,  p.  23) 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  discuss  Dewey's  general  bio- 
logically-based conception  of  development  before  discussing 
his  specific  conception  of  the  development  of  intellectual 
operations  through  thinking,  and  note  the  nature  of  their  inter- 
dependence. 

Since  this  analysis  is  particularly  interested  in  the 
language  Dewey  uses  to  describe  these  processes,  it  should  be 
noted  that  Dewey  often  employs  a  constellation  of  similar  con- 
cepts interchangeably.   H.  S.  Thayer  (1973)  makes  this  point 
about  Dewey's  description  of  the  idea  of  "continuity,"  an  im- 
portant notion  in  all  of  Dewey's  philosophy  and  especially  im- 
portant in  looking  at  his  conception  of  development.   Thayer 
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writes  that  there  is  a  group  of  descriptive  words  and  meta- 
phors that  travel  with  "continuity,"  such  as  "unification," 
"growth,"  "progress,"  "integration,"  and  "whole;"  and  a  group 
associated  with  "discontinuity,"  such  as  "rupture,"  "breaks," 
"gaps,"  and  "fragmentation."   While  continuity  expresses  the 
spirit  of  development,  discontinuity  stands  for  the  problematic 
or  the  destructive  (p.  116).   Thayer  also  notes  the  central  im- 
portance of  a  group  of  terms  including  "growth,"  "change,"  and 
"development"  in  pragmatic  theorizing  (p.  118).   With  this  in 
mind,  this  analysis  is  not  only  interested  in  Dewey's  actual 
references  to  "development,"  but  also  to  the  many  phrases  and 
terms  he  uses  to  express  the  sense  and  meaning  of  what  "develop- 
ment" is. 

In  one  of  Dewey's  most  famous  passages,  he  writes, 

When  it  is  said  that  education  is  develop- 
ment, everything  depends  upon  h o w  develop- 
ment is  conceived.   Our  net  conclusion  is 
that  life  is  development,  and  that  develop- 
ing, growing,  is  life.   (Dewey,  1916/1966, 
p  .  k  S  ) 

In  order  to  understand  Dewey's  view  of  biological  development, 

then,  we  must  analyze  his  description  of  the  processes  of  living 

In  Logic:   The  Theory  of  Inquiry  (1938)  Dewey  provides 

an  account  of  living.   He  writes, 

Whatever  else  organic  life  is  or  is  not, 
it  is  a  process  of  activity  that  involves 
an     environment.    It  is  a  transaction  ex- 
tending beyond  the  spatial  limits  of  the 
organism.   An  organism  does  not  live  j_n_ 
an  environment;  it  lives  by  means  of  an 
environment.  .  .  .   Every  organic  func- 
tion is  an  interaction  of  intra-organic 
and  extra-organic  energies,  either 
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directly  or  indirectly.   For  life 
involves  expenditure  of  energy  and  the 
energy  expended  can  be  replenished  only 
as  the  activities  performed  succeed  in 
making  return  drafts  upon  the  environ- 
ment--the  only  source  of  restoration  of 
energy.  .  .  .   The  energy  that  is  drawn 
is  not  forced  in  from  without;  it  is  a 
consequence  of  energy  expended.    If 
there  is  a  surplus  balance,  growth 
occurs.   If  there  is  a  deficit  balance, 
degeneration  commences.    (p.  2  5) 

Dewey's  notion  of  energy  is  different  from  Freud's,  whose 
psychological  theory  is  often  called  a  "hydraulic"  theory  be- 
cause of  its  emphasis  on  maintaining  a  balance  of  instinctual 
energies.   For  Dewey,  merely  expending  energy  is  not  character- 
istic of  living  or  developing.   For  development  or  growth  to 
occur,  energy  must  be  expended  in  such  a  way  as  to  "succeed  in 
making  return  drafts  upon  the  environment"  (p.  25)-   A  living 
thing  is  able  "to  turn  the  energies  which  act  upon  it  into  means 
of  its  own  further  existence"  (Dewey,  1 91 6/1 966,  p.   I).   A  living 
thing  expends  energy  to  control  the  organis  m -environment  situation 
so  that  the  ambient  energy  is  utilized  as  "a  contributing  factor 
to  its  own  continued  action"  ( p .   I ) .   As  this  living  or  develop- 
ing process  progresses,  the  organis  m -environment   relation 
changes.   The  "environment  expands"  and  new  organs  provide  "a 
new  way  of  interacting  in  which  things  in  the  world  that  were 
previously  indifferent  enter  into  life-functions"  (Dewey,  1938, 

p.  25)  • 

With  new  ways  of  interacting,  however,  come  a  "need  of 
maintaining  a  balance  among  them;  or,  in  objective  terms,  a  uni- 
fied environment"  (p.  26).   Continuing  in  this  same  vein,  Dewey 
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writes  that  this  balance  must  take  tine  form  of  a  sensitive 
"mechanism  that  responds  both  to  variations  that  occur  within 
the  organism  and  in  surroundings."   This  mechanism  serves  to 
monitor  and  integrate  the  continuous  changes  in  the  relations 
between  organism  and  environment  into  a  "fairly  uniform  environ- 
ment."  As  long  as  life  continues  "the  interactions  to  which 
organic  and  environmental  energies  enter  are  such  as  to  maintain 
the  conditions  in  both  of  them  needed  for  later  interactions. 
These  processes,  in  other  words,  are  self- maintaining." 

Dewey's  (1938)  description  of  how  this  developing  process 
works  merits  full  quotation.   He  writes, 

Each  particular  activity  prepares  the  way 
for  the  activity  that  follows.   These  form 
not  a  mere  succession  but  a  series.   This 
seriated  quality  of  life  activities  is 
effected  through  the  delicate  balance  of 
the  complex  factors  in  each  particular 
activity.   When  the  balance  within  a  given 
activity  is  disturbed—when  there  is  a 
proportionate  excess  or  deficit  in  some 
factor— then  there  is  exhibited  need,  search, 
and  fulfillment.   .   .  .   The  greater  the 
differentiation  of  structures  and  their 
corresponding  activities  becomes,  t  h  e  more 
difficult  it  is  to  keep  in  balance.   Indeed, 
living  may  be  regarded  as  a  continual   rhythm 
of  disequilibrations  and  recoveries  of  equi- 
librium.  The  "higher"  the  organism,  the 
more  serious  becomes  the  disturbances  and 
the  more  energetic  (and  often  more  pro- 
longed) are  the  efforts  necessary  for  re- 
establishment.   The  state  of  disturbeu 
equilibration  constitutes  need.   The  m  o  v  e - 
m  e  n  t  toward  its  restoration  is  search  and 
exploration.   The  recovery  is  fulfillment 
or  satisfaction.    (p.  2  7) 

Living,  as  developing  or  growing,  is  an  activity.   The  organism 

has  the  potential  for  growth  or  development  through  its  own 

activities  in  dealing  with  the  continually  changing  environments 
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conditions  and  situations  of  disequilibrium  and  equilibrium. 
Every  need  or  disequilibrium  denotes  both  a  lack  of  adequate 
adjustment  in  the  organism  and  environment  relationship  and  a 
demand  for  a  readjustment  of  this  relationship  through  building 
at  least  a  temporary  equilibrium  (Dewey,  1934a,  pp.  1  3  -  4  )  . 

Adjustment  is  the  activity  or  mechanism  that  serves  to 
maintain  a  uniform  environment  and  integrated  or  equilibrated 
relations  in  an  environment.   For  Dewey,  however,  adjustment  is 
not  merely  a  passive  affair  of  being  molded  by  the  demands  of 
the  environment.   Rather,  adjustment  involves  a  modification  of 
both  organism  and  environment  in  order  to  form  a  reconstituted 
situation  and  more  balanced  relationship.   Dewey  refers  to  this 
idea  of  a  mutually-effecting  adjustment  in  a  number  of  places 
(Dewey,  1916/1966.  pp.  46-7;  1917,  p.  10;  1920,  pp.  84-5;  1934a, 
pp.  13-4).   However,  in  his  clearest  statement  on  this  subject, 
Dewey  distinguishes  between  the  complementary  processes,  accom- 
modation and  adaptation,  which  together  constitute  the  more 
general  process  of  adjustment.   Accommodation  is  a  passive  pro- 
cess, affecting  particular  modes  of  conduct,  of  modifying  our 
own  attitudes  in  response  to  external  conditions  that  cannot  be 
changed.   Adaptation  is  a  more  active  process,  affecting  particu 
lar  modes  of  conduct,  of  modifying  conditions  to  our  wants  and 
purposes.   Adjustment  is  a  more  general  process  describing  more 
enduring  modifications  of  our  whole  being  (Dewey,  1934b,  pp. 
15-7).   These  three  complementary  processes  act  to  keep  organic- 
en  v  i  r  o  n  in  e  n  t  e  q  u  i  1  i  b  r  i  u  m  . 
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The  result  of  this  entire  process  is  the  movement  from 
a  stage  of  imbalance,  disturbed  action,  or  need  to  a  new  stage 
of  recovery  and  satisfaction.   However,  the  new  stage  is  not 
merely  a  complete  restoration  of  the  old  stage  or  return  to  some 
even  earlier  stage.   In  describing  the  aftermath  of  the  equi- 
librium-seeking search  process,  Dewey  (1938)  writes  that  the 
search 
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Dewey  summarizes  his  conception  of  the  developmental  pro- 


cess by  writing, 
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may  be  only  a  change  in  the  conditions 
which  future  behavior  must  meet.   On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  change  in  the 
organic  structures  that  condition  future 
behavior.    (p.  31) 

Dewey's  conception  of  organic  development  can  be  sum- 
marized in  terms  of  its  core  components.   Developing,  like  living, 
involves  an  active  processing  of  organismic-environ mental  inter- 
actions.  The  organism  and  environment  comprise  an  integrated 
system  of  energies  which  is  marked  by  continually  shifting 
patterns  of  balance  and  imbalance.   Development  or  growth  occur-, 
when  actions  are  chosen  that  expend  energy  to  create  new  forms 
of  interaction  which  increase  control  over  future  interactions 
and  produce  a  surplus  of  energy  to  fund  continued  development. 

Life-activities  occur  in  stages  or  series,  each  one  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  next.   At  each  stage,  the  balance  of 
factors  in  each  activity  is  maintained  by  the  complex,  comple- 
mentary mechanisms  of  accommodation,  adaptation,  and  adjustment. 
Accommodation  implies  modifying  ourselves  to  specific  external 
demands.   Adaptation  is  the  modification  of  external  events  to 
meet  our  wants  and  purposes.   Adjustment  is  a  more  general  pro- 
cess involving  both  adaptation  and  accommodation  which  results 
in  more  stable  and  total  modification  of  our  entire  relationship 
with  the  wor 1 d . 

When  the  balance  in  a  life-system  is  disturbed,  the 
organism  searches  for  new  forms  of  relation  with  the  environment 
to  fill  the  need,  restore  balance,  and  achieve  equilibrium.   De- 
veloping, like  living,   is  marked  by  a  continual  rhythm  of  dis- 
equilibrium and  equilibrium.   The  organism  seeks  self-maintenance 
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in  striving  for  equilibrated  relations.   New  equilibrated 
relations  or  stages  take  the  form  but  not  the  particular 
content  of  the  previous  stages.   New  stages  develop  from  prior 
stages  but  are  modified  and  qualitatively  different. 

Dewey  describes  development  as  an  (1)  equilibrium 
(balance)- (2)  disequilibrium  (need,  imbalance,  d isturbance) - 
(3)  equilibration  (search,  adjustment,  exploration)-  (M  new 
equilibrium  (fulfillment,  satisfaction,  balance)  process.   The 
focus  of  the  present  study  is  on  the  nature  of  the  process  of 
developmental  change,   its  operative  mechanisms,  and  the  condi- 
tions promoting  it.   In  terms  of  the  description  above,  this 
corresponds  to  factors  (2)  and  (3).   Development  is  the  result 
of  mutually-effecting  or  reciprocating  organism -environment 
interactions  which  give  rise  both  to  conditions  of  disequi- 
librium or  needs  and  to  adjusting  mechanisms  that  restore  new 
equilibrium  levels.   Development  is  catalyzed  in  conditions  where 
disequilibrium  is  present  and  works  through  equilibrating  mechan- 
isms, such  as  accommodation,  adaptation,  and  adjustment,  which 
restore  balance  to  the  organic  system.   Stated  slightly  differ- 
ently, development  is  characterized  by  continually  occurring 
conditions  of  conflict  which  are  processed  by  equilibrating 
mechanisms  to  restore  equilibrium  to  the  integrated  organism- 
environment  circuit. 


Intellectual  or  Cognitive  Development 
As  stated  earlier,  Dewey's  conception  of  biological  or 
organic  development  is  intimately  intertwined  with  his  con- 
ception of  intellectual  or  cognitive  development  and  foreshadows 
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its  form.   The  same  pattern  of  movement  from  states  of  dis- 
equilibrium to  equilibrium  which  describes  organic  development 
also  describes  the  pattern  of  intellectual  inquiry.   Dewey 
describes  how  the  pattern  of  inquiry  develops  out  of  and  paral- 
lels the  pattern  of  living.   First,  "environmental  conditions 
and  energies  are  inherent  in  inquiry  as  a  special  mode  of  or- 
ganic behavior"  (Dewey,  1938,  p.  33).   Continuing  in  this 
description,  Dewey  writes  that  inquiry  must  be  "described  as 
behavior  in  which  organism  and  environment  act  together,  or 
i  n  te  r -ac t . " 

Secondly,  the  pattern  of  inquiry  parallels  the  spatial 
and  temporal  pattern  of  1 i f e- beha v i o r . 

For  inquiry  grows  out  of  an  earlier  state 
of  settled  adjustment,  which,  because  of 
disturbance,  is  indeterminate  or  proble- 
matic (corresponding  to  the  searching  and 
exploring  activities  of  an  organism); 
when  the  search  is  successful,  belief 
or  assertion  is  the  counterpart,  upon  this 
level,  of  redintegration  upon  the  organic 
level.    (p.  3  M 

Dewey  notes  other  parallels  between  inquiry  and  the  pattern  of 
life-behavior.   "There  is  no  inquiry  which  does  not  involve 
the  making  of  some  change  in  environing  conditions."   Inquiry 
involves  a  modification  of  the  subject-environment  relations  ot 
interaction.   "The  pattern  of  inquiry  is  serial  or  sequential," 
and  "the  serially  connected  processes  and  operations  by  means 
of  which  a  consummatory  close  is  brought  into  being  are,  by 
description,  intermediate  and  instrumental"  ( p .  35).   Equi- 
librating processes  and  operations  aim  toward  resolution  of 
conflict  or  tension  in  specific  situations  and  are     by  no  means 
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final.   Finally, 

Modification  of  both  organic  and  environ- 
mental energies  is  involved  in  all  life- 
activity.   Thus  organic  fact  foreshadows 
learning  and  discovery  with  the  consequent 
outgrowth  of  new  needs  and  new  problematic 
situations.    Inquiry,  in  settling  the  dis- 
turbed relation  of  organism -environment 
(which  defines  doubt)  does  not  merely  re- 
move doubt  by  recurrence  to  a  prior  adapt- 
ive integration.    It  institutes  new  en- 
vironing conditions  that  occasion  new 
problems.   What  the  organism  learns  dur- 
ing t  li  i  s  process  produces  new  powers  that 
make  new  demands  upon  the  environment. 
In  short,  as  special  problems  are  re- 
solved, new  ones  tend  to  emerge.   There 
is  no  such  thing  as  final  settlement,  be- 
cause every  settlement  introduces  the 
conditions  of  some  degree  of  new  un- 
settling.  (Dewey,  1 938,  p .  35) 

Thinking  is  the  psychological  process  that  describes  the 
activity  of  inquiry.   Since  Dewey  uses  the  language  of  thought 
in  the  same  way  Piaget  and  Kohl  berg  use  the  language  of  cogni- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  analyze  the  process  and  conditions  that 
characterize  Dewey's  conception  of  the  development  of  thinking 
in  order  to  determine  their  congruence  with  Piaget's  and  Kohl  berg's 
characterization  of  the  process  and  conditions  that  mark  cogni- 
tive development. 

Thinking,  like  organic  development  and  inquiry,  arises 
out  of  conflict  or  disequilibrium.    Dewey  (  1 8 9 k)     writes,  "To 
me  it  appears  as  sure  a  psychological  as  biological  principle 
that  men  go  on  thinking  only  because  of  practical  friction  or 
strain  somewhere,  that  thinking  is  essentially  solution  of 
tension"  (p.  Au8).   Thinking  starts  with  a  "perplexed,  troubled, 
or  confused  situation  at  the  beginning  and  a  cleared-up, 
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unified,  resolved  situation  at  the  close"  (Dewey,  1910,  p.  106). 
The  conditions  in  which  the  development  of  thought  occurs  are 
problematic  or     indeterminate,  confused,  obscure  because  their 
final  consequence  cannot  be  foreseen,  and  conflicting  (Dewey, 
1938,  p.  106).   It  is  in  these  conflicting  or  indeterminate 
situations  that  the  thinking  process  begins  "as  an  instrument 
for  guiding  man  to  his  advantage  in  confusing  situations" 
(Baker,  1966,  p.  36).    In  this  instrumentalist  view,  "thought 
is  a  doubt-inquiry  process  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  attain- 
ing that  mental  equilibrium  known  as  assurance  or  knowledge" 
(p.  36)-   Paralleling  his  conception  of  organic  development, 
Dewey  describes  thinking  as  the  process  of  resolving  doubts  or 
disequilibrium  toward  the  attainment  of  knowledge  or  equilibrium 

In  an  early  paper  (190  0)  ,  Dewey  offers  a  recapi  tul a- 
tionist  sequence  of  the  development  of  successive  stages  of 
logical  thought  as  they  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race  and  in  the  individual   (p.  465).   He  describes  these 
stages  of  t  h inking  as  "successive  species  of  the  relationship 
which  doubting  bears  to  assurance"  (Dewey,  1900,  p.  4  65).   These 
stages  of  thinking  develop  out  of  equilibrated  conflict.   He 
writes  that  "just  in  the  degree  that  what  has  been  accepted  as 
fact-- the  object  of  assurance--loses  stable  equilibrium,  the 
tension  involved  in  the  questioning  attitude  increases,  until 
a  readjustment  gives  a  new  and  less  easily  shaken  equilibrium 
(pp.  465-6) . 
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The  precise  content  of  these  stages  of  thought  or 
cognitive  levels  is  not  as  important  for  the  purposes  of  this 
study  as  is  a  description  of  the  conditions  which  promote  de- 
velopmental change  and  the  mechanisms  which  explain  stage 
transition.   In  this  early  work,  Dewey's  primary  interest  is 
not  on  these  questions.   He  w rites  that  "to  determine  the  social 
and  psychological  conditions  of  this  transition  lies  beyond  my 
purpose,  since  I  have  in  mind  only  a  descriptive  setting  forth 
of  the  periods  through  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  thought  has 
passed  in  the  development  of  the  inquiry  function"  (p.  ^71)- 
However,  he  does  describe  in  general  terms  some  of  the  conditions 
under  which  transition  between  stages  of  thinking  develops. 

For  example,  in  stage  one  where  thoughts  are  seen  as 
fixed  ideas,  the  ability  to  manage  and  apply  a  growing  stock  of 
fact  k n  o w 1 e  d g e  directly  t  o  h urn a n  p i o b 1 e m s  becomes  increasi n g 1 y 
more  difficult  and  contusing.   Some  modification  is  needed  and 
the  idea 

gets  so  mew  It  at  shaken.    It  has  to  be  made 
over  so  that  it  may  harmonize  with  other 
ideas.  .  .  .   Simplification  and  systema- 
tize t  i  o  n  are  required.   .  .  .   Critical  cases 
come  up  in  which  the  fiction  of  an  idea  or 
rule  already  in  existence  cannot  be  main- 
tained.  .  .   .   Old  ideas  have  to  be  radi- 
cally modified  before  the  situation  con  be 
dealt  with.   (Dewey,  1900,  p.  kl 2 ) 

At  this  point  of  disequilibrium  a  new  stage  of  thinking  is 

developed  to  cope  with  old  conflicts.   Dewey  characterizes  this 

new  stage  as  discussion,  a  conversation  of  thoughts,  or  dialogue. 

Thinking  in  this  form  is  an  activity  designed  to  question  the 

validity  of  all  factual  knowledge. 
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The  same  conflict-equilibrium  processes  go  on  between 
the  other  stages  of  thinking.   Stage  two,  discussion,  passes 
into  stage  three,  reasoning,  when  there  is  a  need  to  go  beyond 
the  constant  discussion  and  questioning  of  ideas  and  develop 
systematic  procedures  or  unassailable  first  principles  for 
proving  or  determining  the  credibility  attached  to  any  proposi- 
tion (pp.  A75-8).   Stage  three,  reasoning,  passes  into  stage 
four,  scientific,  when  the  first  principles  or  premises  used  for 
determining  the  validity  of  arguments  and  ideas,  themselves  come 
under  attack  and  are  challenged.   Scientific  thinking  achieves  a 
new  equilibrium  by  making  doubt  and  inquiry  its  ideals.   Conflicts, 
discrepancies,  and  anomalies  are  the  main  subject  of  interest  be- 
cause they  raise  doubts  and  extend  the  thinking  process  (pp.  ^81-8). 

By  1910  in  How  We  Think  Dewey  had  made  significant  progress 
toward  reinterpreting  his  general  theory  of  the  development  of 
stages  of  thinking  into  psychological  and  individual  terms,  and 
even  began  to  describe  the  characteristic  modes  of  thinking  of 
children  at  different  ages  and  stages.   Again,  t  li  e  precise  content 
of  these  stages  or  the  ages  they  r  e  f  e  r  to  are  not  the  p  r  i  m a  r  y 
interest  of  this  study.    Instead,  we  are     interested  in  how  Dewey 
describes  the  development  of  thought  and  the  conditions  which 
promote  it. 

Dewey  (1910)  describes  five  basic  elements  common  to  all 
types  of  t  h  inking.   They  a  r  e  :     "(i)  a  felt  difficulty;   (ii)  its 
location  and  definition;  (iii)  suggestion  of  possible  solution; 
(iv)  development  by  reasoning  of  the  bearings  of  the  suggestion; 
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(v)  further  observation  and  experiment  leading  to  its  acceptance 
or  rejection"  (p.  7  2).   Just  as  in  his  conception  of  organic 
development  and  inquiry,  for  Dewey,  thinking,  the  development  of 
cognitive  or  intellectual  abilities,  begins  in  conflicting  or 
problematic  situations  that  demand  reconstruction  or  equilibra- 
tion.  The  nature  of  the  initial  conflicts  may  differ  but  the 
purpose  of  the  thinking  process  is  always  the  same;  resolve  the 
conflict  and  restore  balance.   Three  examples  Dewey  cites  under- 
score this  point. 

In  some  cases,  "the  difficulty  resides  in  the  conflict 
between  conditions  at  hand  and  a  desired  and  intended  result. 
.  .  .   The  object  of  thinking  is  to  introduce  congruity  between 
the  two.  .  .  .   The  problem  is  the  discovery  of  intervening  terms 
which  when  inserted  between  the  remote  end  and  the  given  means 
will  harmonize  with  each  other"  (Dewey,  1910,  p.  72).    In  other 
cases,  "the  difficulty  experienced  is  the  incompatibility  of  a 
suggested  and  (temporarily)  accepted  belief.   .  .  with  certain 
other  facts.   .  .  .   Here  the  object  of  discovery  .   .   .  is  to 
discover  a  course  of  action  which  will  combine  existing  conditions 
and  a  remote  result  in  a  single  whole"  (p.  73)-   Describing  a 
scientific  example,  Dewey  writes,  "An  observer  trained  to  the 
idea  of  natural  laws  or  uniformities  finds  something  odd  or  ex- 
ceptionable in  the  behavior  of  bubbles.   The  problem  is  to  reduce 
the  apparent  anomalies  to  instances  of  well-established  laws" 
(p.  73)  • 
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Recalling  H.  S.  Thayer's  comments  about  the  group  of  words 
Dewey  uses  to  express  the  ideas  of  development,  growth,  and 
continuity  ( supra  ,  p.  'i  2  )  ,  it  is  clear"  that  Dewey's  description 
of  the  thinking  process  follows  the  same  basic  model  as  his  con- 
ception of  development.   The  conditions  out  of  which  thinking 
develops  are  marked  by  conflict,  difficulty,  incompatibility, 
and  anomalies.   The  operative  processes  or  mechanisms  of  think- 
ing work  to  resolve  conflicts,  reestablish  congruity,  restore 
harmony,  combine  disparate  elements  into  a  single  whole,  or  re- 
interpret anomalies  in  terms  of  more  general  laws.   In  general 
terms,  Dewey's  view  of  thinking  is  based  on  the  same  diseguilib- 
rium-equilibrium  continuum  that  characterizes  his  general  con- 
ception of  development.   Thinking  begins  with  facts  and  condi- 
tions which  are  fragmented,  isolated,  and  discrepant.   Their  in- 
coherence stimulates  a  search  for  an  overall  meaning,  a  "whole," 
which  w i  1  1  provide  a  "mental  platform"  from  which  to  cont  i  nue 
thinking  at  a  more  refined  level   (Dewey,   1938,  P  •  /  9  )  ■ 

Thinking,  the  development  of  intellectual  abilities,  begins 
in  conditions  of  conflict  (disequilibrium),  and  works  by  restor- 
ing harmony  between  conflicting  elements  (equilibration),  in  the 
form  of  new  coherent  wholes  or  mental  platforms  (stages). 


S  urn  ma  r  y 
In  this  chapter,  Dewey's  conception  of  development,  both 
organic  and  intellectual,  was  described  and  analyzed.   The  roots 
of  Dewey's  conception  of  development  were  traced  to  Hegel's  thesis 
antithesis-synthesis  dialectic  and  to  Marx,  who  reinterpreted 
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Hegel's  dialectic  in  empirical  or  naturalistic  terms.    In 
analyzing  Dewey,  special  attention  was  focused  on  the  conditio  rib 
that  promote  developmental  change  and  the  processes  or  mechanisms 
by  which  development  occurs.   In  general  terms,  for  both  organic 
and  intellectual  development,  Dewey  describes  development  in 
terms  of  a  disequilibrium—equilibrium  continuum  where  development 
occurs  as  a  means  of  resolving  conflicts  and  restoring  equilibrium. 
Specifically,  both  organic  and  intellectual  development  results 
from  a  mu t ua  1  1  y- e f f ec t i ng  interaction  which  both  gives  rise  to 
disequilibria  and  conflicts,  and  acts  to  restore  equilibrium 
through  accommodation,  adaptation,  and  adjustment.   The  core  ele- 
ments of  this  conception  of  development,  namely,  interaction,  ad- 
justment, disequilibrium,  and  equilibrium,  can  be  used  to  sum- 
marize Dewey's  views  and  provide  a  basis  on  which  to  compare  Dewey 
to  Pi  age  t  a  \\6     Koh  I  berg  . 
I  nteract  ion  i^~ 

The  most  basic  de finer  characterizing  Dewey's  conception  of 
organic  and  intellectual  development  is  interaction.   Developing, 
as  living,  always  involves  an  interaction  of  i ntra-organi c  and 
extra-organic  energies.   Similarly,   intellectual  development, 
through  thinking  and  inquiry,  depends  upon  the  interaction  of  t  h e 
organism  and  the  environ m ent  or  of  mental  demand  and  material 
supply.    Interaction  in  this  sense  does  not  refer  to  an  occa- 
sional contact  between  two  separate  objects.   As  Eames  writes, 

The  relation  of  organism  and  environment 
is  a  functional  affair,  and  it  is  only  in 
abstraction  that  one  can  talk  about  environ- 
ment and  organism  as  things  apart.   The  re- 
lation is  not  one  in  which  a  discrete  entity 


(called  the  organism)  and  another  discrete 
entity  (called  the  environment)  are  viewed 
as  separate  and  self -en  closed  and  then 
brought  together  in  some  kind  of  interaction 
with  each  other.    (Eames,  1977,  P  •  ''2) 

Interaction,  instead,  refers  to  the  continual,  mutually- 
effecting  relations  between  an  organism  and  the  environment  it 
lives  with  and  in. 
Disequilibrium  and  Equilibrium 

In  the  course  of  living  and  interaction  with  the  environ- 
ment and  developing  new  relations  of  interaction,  imbalances  or 
disturbances  in  the  organism -environment  relationship  arise. 
These  disequilibria,  constituting  need  and  denoting  a  lack  of 
adequate  adjustment  or  balance  in  the  organism -environment  inter- 
action, catalyze  a  search  for  a  means  of  restoring  balance  and  at 
least  temporary  equilibrium.   The  organism  seeks  to  maintain  a 
state  of  dynamic  equilibrium  and  thus  the  occurrence  of  dis- 
equilibria catalyze  the  development  of  new  forms,  structures,  and 
relations,  derived  from,  but  not  identical  to,  prior  forms, 
structures,  and  relations.   Developing,  as  living,  is  a  constant 
movement  from  states  of  imbalance,  need,  or  disequilibrium  to 
states  of  balance,  satisfaction,  or  equilibrium. 

Similarly,  in  intellectual  development  interacting  with  the 
world  and  striving  to  extend  one's  powers  gives  rise  to  states 
of  disturbance,  indeterminancy,  or  contradiction.   Thinking  begins 
in  these  problematic  situations  where  the  organism -environment 
relation  is  im balanced  and  there  is  an  awareness  of  difficulty  or 
conflict.   The  purpose  of  thought  is  to  resolve  these  conflicts 
and  doubts  and  restore  equilibrium  in  the  form  of  assurance  or 
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knowledge.   The  development  of  intellectual  or  cognitive  abili- 
ties involves  a  movement  from  states  of  disequilibrium  to  new 
equilibrium  levels,  derived  from,  but  not  identical  to,  forms  ot 
thought  at  prior  levels. 
Adjustment 

As  mentioned,  interaction  gives  rise  both  to  conditions  of 
disequilibrium  and  to  the  adjusting  processes  that  modify  sub- 
ject, environment,  and  their  relation  to  new  states  of  temporary 
equilibrium.   Thus,  adjustment  involves  accommodation,  modifying 
the  organism  in  response  to  unalterable  environmental  conditions, 
and  adaptation,  modifying  and  manipulating  environmental  events 
in  light  of  organismic  needs  and  purposes.   Because  this  adjust- 
ment process  is  mutually-effecting,  changing  subject,  environ- 
ment, and  their  relation,  the  new  states  of  adjusted  equilibrium 
are  not  merely  copies  of    old  levels,  but  qualitatively  different 
reconstructions. 

Similarly,  in  regard  to  the  development  of  intellectual 
abilities,  the  brain,  as  the  organ  of  thought,  is  a  part  of  the 
same  machinery  for  making  adjustments  to  the  environment  as  the 
hands,  eyes,  and  ears.   Thinking  involves  transformation  or  re- 
adjustment of  the  original  problematic  situation,  which  implies 
a  change  in  the  subject  and  its  mind  as  well  as  the  environmental 
conditions  (Dewey,  1931,  P-  30).    Intelligence  is  just  the  ability 
to  determine  what  sorts  of  accommodations,  adaptations,  and  ad- 
justments are  necessary  in  various  situations  in  order  to  solve 
problems  and  gain  further  control  over  future  events. 
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The  next  chapter  will  describe  and  analyze  Piaget's  ex- 
planations of  the  developmental  process,  focusing  especially 
on  the  elements  of  interaction,  adjustment  (adaptation  for 
Piaget),  equilibration,  and  disequilibrium  or  conflict.   A 
comparison  of  Dewey  and  Piaget  on  these  core  elements,  determin- 
ing the  congruence  of  their  conceptions  of  development,  will 
then  enable  a  direct  assessment  of  Kohl  berg's  claims  that  his 
conception  of  development  is  a  restatement  of  Dewey's  and 
Piaget's. 


CHAPTER  I  I  I 
PIAGET'S  CONCEPTION  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

Organization  of  the  Chapter 
In  this  chapter  Piaget's  conception  of  development  will 
be  described,  analyzed,  and  finally  compared  to  Dewey's  to 
determine  their  congruence.   Like  Dewey,  Piaget  believes  there 
is  a  necessary  interdependence  between  organic  or  biological 
development  and  cognitive  or     intellectual  development.   Both 
aspects  of  development  will  be  considered;  however,  greater  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  cognitive  development,  since  it  is  the 
more  educationally  relevant  topic.   Piaget's  clinical  observa- 
tions of  children  provided  him  with  the  evidence  to  go  beyond 
Dewey's  (1915,  pp.  9  7  -  1 0  8 )  sketchy  descriptions  of  the  actual 
characteristics  exhibited  by  children  in  different  stages  of 
development  and  offer  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  stage  theory. 
The  focus  of  this  study,  however,   is  not  on  the  specific  content 
or  characteristics  of  Piaget's  stages,  but  rather  on  how  he  ex- 
plains the  process  or  mechanisms  of  developmental  change  or  stage 
transition  and  the  conditions  that  promote  it.   Piaget's  develop- 
mental theory  often  is  separated  into  its  stage-dependent  and 
stage- independent  aspects.    In  these  terms,  the  focus  of  this 
chapter,  as  in  the  study  as  a  whole,  is  on  the  stage- independent 
aspects  of  Piaget's  developmental  theory.   Of  special  importance 
in  this  regard  will  be  Piaget's  writings  on  the  interactive 
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processes  of  assimilation,  accommodation,  and  adaptation, 
equilibrium  and  equilibration,  and  the  role  of  cognitive  con- 
flict or  disequilibrium. 


Organic  or  Biological  Development 
Piaget's  two  main  intellectual  interests  have  been  in 
biology  and  epistemology,  the  study  of  life  and  the  study  of 
knowledge.   His  attempts  to  integrate  these  concerns  through  a 
unique  approach  he  calls  "genetic  epistemology"  have  frustrated 
those  who  define  "appropriate"  subjects  for  study  in  terms  of 
disciplinary  perspectives.   Piaget  offers  his  approach  to  the 
study  of  psychology  as  a  way  to  bridge  the  gap  between  scientific 
(biological)  knowledge  about  human  life  and  philosophical  theories 
of  human  knowledge.    In  this  respect  lie  is  similar  to  Dewey,  who 
advocated  psychology  as  a  method  to  integrate  philosophical  and 
scientific  inquiry. 

Piaget  has  expended  considerable  effort  to  document  the 
continuity  betwee n  biological  a n  d  cognitive  d  e velopment.    In 
Biology  and  Knowledge  (1971)  and  T_h  e_  0  r  i  g  i  n  s  of  In  t  e  1  1  i  g  e  nee  in 
Chi  1 d  r  e  n  (1952/1963),  he  offers  a  wide  variety  of  scientific 
research  findings,  historical  analyses,  and  philosophical  argu- 
ments to  document  the  relations  between  organic  life  and  cognitive 
processes.   Thus,  though  organic  and  cognitive  development  can  be 
distinguished  for  purposes  of  description  and  analysis,  their 
isomorphic  or  parallel  nature  must  be  remembered. 

The  basic  elements  of  the  developmental  process,  both 
organic  and  cognitive,  are  found  in  Piaget's  description  of  living 
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or  organic  development.   Living,  for  Piaget.  involves  a  constant 
process  of  interaction  with  an  environment.   Life  is  not  merely 
automatically  responding  to  the  determining  stimuli  of  the  en- 
vironment nor  awaiting  the  unfolding  of  some  genetic  or  in- 
stinctual plan.   He  writes, 

Thus,  the  fundamental  reality  about  living 
things  is  constituted  neither  by  timeless 
structures,  standing  outside  history  or 
dominating  it  like  equilibrated  organiza- 
tion forms  with  permanent  conditions,  nor 
by  a  historical  succession  of  chances  or 
crises  like  a  series  of  disequilibria 
without  equilibrations.    It  consists, 
rather,  of  continuous  processes  of  auto- 
regulation  implying  both  disequilibria 
and  a  constant  equilibration  dynamism. 
.  .  .   This  means  that  anyone  who  sees 
.  .  .  a  belief  in  the  systematic  primacy 
of  one  or  the  other  of  these  factors  will 
have  failed  to  understand  me,  my  central 
idea  being  constantly  that  of  interaction. 
(Piaget,  1971,  pp.  3  ^  7  -  8  ) 

Living,  then,  involves  an  interactive  organ  ism  in  a  constant 
process  of  balancing  or  equilibrating  relations  with  an  en- 
vironment.  "The  living  organization  is  an  equilibrated  system1, 
(p.  36).   The  nature  of     these  equilibrating  or  balancing  pro- 
cesses is  the  most  important  aspect  of  this  account  for  the 
purposes  of  this  study. 

Piaget  contrasts  two  types  of  hereditary  endowment  that 
affect  human  biological  and  cognitive  functioning.   Specific 
heredity  is  the  source  of  our  inborn,  anatomical,  species- 
specific,  physical  structures.   These  determine  the  possible 
limits  of  h  u  m a  n  development  in  obvious  ways.   The  kind  of  sensory 
organs  we  have  both  allows  certain  experiences  and  prohibits 
others.   For  example,  our  nervous  and  sensory  systems  only  alio;.' 
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certain  wavelengths  of  light  or  sound  to  be  perceived,  our 
respiratory  system  prohibits  life  in  the  absence  of  oxygen, 
and  many  other  obvious  examples.   The  endowments  of  specific 
heredity  have  an  undeniable  controlling  influence  on  our 
biological  and  intellectual  functioning. 

For  Piaget,  however,  specific  heredity  plays  only  a  minor 
role  in  accounting  for  biological  and  cognitive  development. 
Besides  the  physical  structures  inherited,  Piaget  believes  that 
through  general  heredity  we  inherit  a  "mode  of  intellectual 
functioning"  (Flavell,  1963,  P •  ^ 3 )  or  manner  of  interacting  with 
the  environment.   This  general  strategy  for  interacting  with  the 
world  is  a  part  of  our  biological  endowment  and  as  such  remains 
constant  throughout  life.   It  is  for  this  reason  Piaget  calls 
these  modes  of  functioning  "functional  invariants"  (Piaget, 
1952/1963,  pp.  3-^).   These  functional   invariants  act  as  a  means 
of  orienting  the  organism  in  a  consistent  manner  of  interaction 
with  an  environment.   Piaget  stresses  that  these  are  not  "innate 
ideas"  or  "a_  priori1 '  structures  of  any  kind  (p.  3).   They  are 
not  structures  at  all,  but  rather  functional  tendencies  or  dis- 
positions to  action  that  remain  constant  throughout  the  contin- 
uous process  of  organic  and  cognitive  structural  change. 

These  invariant  functions  or  core  tendencies  in  bio- 
logical and  cognitive  functioning  are    organization  and  ad  ap  ta  - 
t ion  (p.  5).   These  define  the  essence  of  intellectual  and 
biological  functioning  and  establish  their  interdependence. 
Organization  and  adaptation  are     necessarily  complementary  pro- 
cesses . 
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From  the  biological  point  of  view, 
organization  is  inseparable  from  adapta- 
tion:  They  are  two  complementary  pro- 
cesses of  a  single  mechanism,  the  first 
being  the  internal  aspect  of  the  cycle 
of  which  adaptation  constitutes  the  ex- 
ternal aspect.   (Piaget,  1952/1963,  p.  7) 

Their  specific  attributes,  however,  can  be  illustrated  through 
an  example. 

One  of  the  most  basic,  perhaps  the  most  basic,  functions 
of  living  matter  is  the  incorporating  of  nutrition-providing 
substances  from  the  outside  into  its  own  structure.   The  living 
organism  grows  or  develops  through  this  sort  of  organism- 
environment  transaction.   Adaptation  to  the  environment  is  one 
of  the  necessary  invariant  functions  describing  this  transaction. 
Adaptation  occurs  whenever  an  organism-environment  transaction 
produces  modification  in  the  organism  so  as  to  enhance  or  in- 
crease the  possibility  of  further  transactions  occurring  which 
are  favorable  to  the  preservation  of  the  organism  ( p .  5 )  •   Or- 
ganism-environment interactions  are  only  adaptive  to  the  degree 
which  they  modify  the  organism  in  such  a  way  as  to  extend  the 
possibilities  of  preserving  and  extending  life.   Adaptation  it- 
self can  be  separated  into  two  distinct,  but  complementary,  pro- 
cesses:  assimilation  and  accommodation. 

The  process  of  changing  elements  in  the  environment  in  order 
that  they  can  be  incorporated  into  the  structure  of  the  organism 
is  assimilation.   Nutrition  from  outside,  food,  must  be  changed 
before  its  life-giving  properties  can  be  utilized.    It  is  chewed, 
digested,  and  acted  upon  by  body  chemistry  until   it  is  transformed 
into  the  kind  of  for  m  the  body  can  use.   Organic  structures  act 
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upon  and  change  the  environment  through  interaction.   The  specific 
form  of  this  process  changes  in  different  contexts  and  with 
different  elements,  but  the  process  of  assimilation  itself  is 
present  in  every  instance  of  adaptation.   For  this  reason  it  is 
a  functional  invariant. 

The  process  of  modifying  the  organism  or  organic  structures 
in  response  to  environmental  demands  is  the  complementary  process 
called  accommodation.   Before  the  food  can  be  incorporated  into 
the  body  a  variety  of  organismic  changes  must  occur.   The  mouth 
must  open,  jaws  and  teeth  operate,  digestive  acids  be  produced, 
and  so  on.   Just  as  the  food  is  transformed  before  it  is  incor- 
porated into  the  body,  the  body  must  undertake  certain  actions  or 
changes  in  its  system,  to  accommodate  the  food.   Accommodation 
also  takes  a  variety  of  forms  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
environmental  object  or  demand  presented,  but  it  always  occurs  in 
some  form  in  the  adaptive  process,  thus  it  is  also  a  functional 
invariant. 

Organization,  the  ''internal"  aspect  of  the  system  of  organic 
functions  which  characterize  living,  refers  to  Che  tendency  for 
all  species  to  arrange  their  processes  into  coherent  systems 
(Gins  burg  and  Opper,  1969,  p.  17).   Adaptive  actions,  assimilation 
and  accommodation,  do  not  spring  from  organs,  muscles,  tissues, 
and  bones  haphazardly  arranged  inside  a  skin.   An  adaptive  act 
always  presupposes  an  underlying  organization  which  coordinates 
actions  (Piaget,  1952/1963,  p.  7&).   The  highly  complex  adaptive 
process  of  balancing  organismic-environmental   interactions  is  an 
organized  affair  undertaken  by  an  organized  being. 
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For  Piaget,  then,  organisms  acquire  from  general  heredity 
tendencies  to  organize  biological  processes  and  adapt  to  their 
environment.   Organization  and  adaptation  are  intimately  inter- 
twined.  They  are  both  products  of  general  biological  endowment 
and  complementary  aspects  of  the  same  process  of  living  through 
interaction  with  the  environment.    In  the  process  of  organizing 
its  activities,  the  organism  assimilates  external  objects  or 
stimuli  into  its  existing  organic  structures  and  at  the  same  time 
accommodates  or  modifies  existing  structures  in  response  to  ex- 
ternal factors. 

As  a  result  of  these  invariant  tendencies  of  organization 
and  adaptation,  new  or  modified  structures  are  constantly  being 
created  to  further  extend  the  possibilities  of  interaction  with 
the  environment.  Piaget  writes,  "life  is  a  continuous  creation 
of  increasingly  complex  forms  and  a  progressive  balancing  of 
these  forms  with  the  environment  (Piaget,  1952/1963,  p.  3 )  ■ 

While  organization,  assimilation,  and  accommodation  are 
the  invariant  modes  of  functioning  in  organic  development,  their 
purpose  is  to  establish  equilibrium  in  the  organism-environment 
relationship.   Piaget  (1971)  writes  that  "the  living  organization 
is  an  equilibrated  system"  (p.  36)  and  that  living  is  marked  by 
a  continuous  dynamic  regulation  or  equilibration  of  disequilibria 
in  the  organic  system  ( p  .  3  Ji  7  )  •   Equilibrated  structures  are  the 
result  o  I  organic  organiz  a  t.  i  o  n  ami  a  d  a  p  t  a  t  i  o  n  .   Pi  a  get  writ  e  s 
that  "adaptation  is  an  equilibrium  between  assimilation  and 
accommodation"  (Piaget,  1952/1963,  p.  6;  1971,  p.  172).   Organi- 
zation c\nd     adaptation  are  regulating  or  equilibrating  processes 
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that  serve  to  maintain  a  balance  in  organism -environment  inter- 
actions.  This  is  not  a  "steady  state"  balance  of  continually 
returning  to  old  forms,  but  a  progressive  balance,  constantly 
creating  new  forms  or  structures  in  response  to  disequilibria 
through  interaction  with  the  environment.   Biological  development 
is  an  equilibrium  of  assimilation  and  accommodation  involving  the 
organism's  organized  physiological  structures. 

Interaction  with  the  environment  creates  a  constant  series 
of  disequilibria.   The  organism's  structures  are     not  suitable 
for  responding  to  or  incorporating  every  environmental  demand  or 
stimulus.   Both  organism  and  environment  must  be  modified  in  order 
to  truly  interact.   The  presence  of  disequilibrium  is  the  source 
of  the  equilibration  process  of  assimilation  and  accommodation 
which  produces  new  balanced  forms  or  structures  which  increase  the 
control  over  future  interactions  with  the  environment.   Piaget 
(19  7  1)  describes  equilibration  as  a  correcting  or"  balancing  pro- 


And  , 


Now  all  these  forms  of  organic  regulation 
conform  to  the  general  characteristic  o  t 
the  correcting  or  moderating  of  error,  a 
characteristic  not  inconsistent  with  the 
constructive  aspect  of  regulation,  since 
the  correcting  aspect  is  an  expression  of 
reequi  1  i  brat  ion  or  equilibration.    (  p  .  2  0  6  ) 


As  soon  as  there  is  any  differentiation  in 
the  regulatory  organs,  as  with  the  endocrine 
and  nervous  syste  m s,  this  characteristic  of 
control,  now  correcting  and  now  activating, 
becomes  ever  more  marked  and  is  manifested 
in  every  domain  by  reequ  i  1  i  brat  ions  or  the 
maintenance  of  an  approximate  e  q  u  i  1  i  b  r  i  u m . 
(p.  207) 
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Disequilibrium  or  imbalance  is  also  characterized  as  "need." 

Piaget  (1952/1963)  writes  that  "need  as  such  is  the  motive  power 

for  all  activity"  (p.  hh)     and  that  "from  the  physiological  point 

of  view,  moreover,  need  presupposes  an  organization  in  'mobile 

balance'  of  which  it  simply  indicates  a  transitory  imbalance" 

(p.  A  5 )  .   The  presence  and  recognition  of  need  supplies  the 

conditions  for  development,  through  organization  and  adaptation, 

to  take  place.   He  writes, 

We  do  not  act  unless  we  are    momentarily 
in  disequilibrium  .  .  .   [which  manifests 
itself  as]  awareness  of  a  need.   Conduct 
ends  when  the  need  is  satisfied;  the  re- 
turn to  equilibrium  is  thus  marked  by  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction.   This  schema  is 
very  general:   no  nutrition  without  ali- 
mentary needs;  no  work  without  needs;  no 
act  of  intelligence  without  a  question, 
that  is  without  a  felt  lacuna,  therefore 
without  disequilibrium,  therefore  with- 
out need.   (  P  i  a  g e  t  ,  in  M  i  s  c  h  e 1  ,  1971,  p  •  327) 

This  brief  summary  of  Piaget's  conception  of  organic 
development  or  life  serves  the  purpose  of  both  introducing  the 
terms  Piaget  uses  to  describe  and  explain  the  developmental  pro- 
cess and  his  general  model  of  development  which  will  be  carried 
over  into  his  conception  of  cognitive  development.   For  Piaget, 
organic  development,  as  life,  takes  place  through  an  active  pro- 
cessing of  organism-environmental   interactions.   All  organis  m s 
inherit  the  basic  modes  of  functioning  or  tendencies,  organiza- 
tion and  adaptation,  which  characterize  a  general  manner  of  in- 
teraction.  Adaptation  itself  is  composed  of  two  complementary 
processes,  assimilation  and  accommodation,  which,  when  in  equi- 
librium, produce  progressive  adaptation.   The  organism  tends, 
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through  these  processes,  to  maintain  a  dynamic  interaction 
with  the  environment,  continuously  varying  between  disequilib- 
rium and  equilibrium  as  it  tries  to  extend  itself.   Organic  de- 
velopment is  a  continuous  process  of  regulation  "implying  both 
disequilibria  and  a  constant  equilibration  dynamism"  (Piaget, 
1971,  p-  3^7) •   Disequilibrium  provides  the  motive  or  conditions 
promoting  equilibrating  action.   Disequilibrium  takes  the  form 
of  conflicts,  errors,  imbalances,  or  needs,  which  promote  develop- 
ment, through  equilibration,  resulting  in  new  forms,  balances,  or 
equilibrium  states  that  temporarily  provide  satisfaction.   De- 
velopmental change  is  prompted  by  conditions  of  disequilibrium 
or  imbalance  and  characterized  by  an  active  processing,  through 
organization  and   adaptation,  toward  modified  or  new  stages  of 
e  q  u i  1  i  b  r  i  u m .   This  same  basic  model  provides  the  basis  for 
Piaget  '  s  conception  of  cognitive  development. 


Cogn  i  t  i  ve  or  Intel  lectual  Development 
As  mentioned,  the  essential  elements  of  P  i  a  g  e  t  '  s  conception 
of  cognitive  development  are     found  in  his  conception  of  organic 
development.   Comparing  cognitive  and  organic  development,  Piaget 
(1971)  writes  that  "the  more  generalized  functions  of  the 
o  r  g  a  n  i  s  m  -  -  o  r  g  a  n  i  z  a  t  i  o  n  ,  adaptation,  and  assimi  lat  ion--are  all 
found  once  more  when  we  turn  to  the  cognitive  domain,  where  all 
of  them  play  the  same  essential  part"  (p.  212).    In  general  terms 
Piaget  explains  cognitive  development  in  terms  of  interaction, 
adaptation,  equilibrium,  and  disequilibrium.   These  definers  or 
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core  characteristics  can  be  used  to  present  Piaget's  views  and 
provide  a  basis  for  comparison  to  Dewey. 

Just  as  in  organic  development,  Piaget  sees  the  develop- 
ment of  knowledge  or  cognitive  abilities  as  an  interactive  pro- 
cess.  Knowledge  is  not  a  copy  of  reality  and  thus  knowing  is 
not  a  passive  acceptance  of  external  events.   He  writes  that 
Hhuman  knowledge  is  essentially  active.   To  know  is  to  assimilate 
reality  into  systems  of  transformations.   To  know  is  to  transform 
reality  in  order  to  understand  how  a  certain  state  is  brought 
about"  (Piaget,  1970a,  p.  15)-   Knowledge  is  a  continuous  re- 
construction, a  discovery  and  formation  of  new  structures  which 
are     progressively  more  adequate  for  understanding  the  world  (p.  15 
77).   One  knows  an  object  by  acting  on  it  (Piaget,  1972,  p.  38). 
The  child  does  not  wait  for  environmental  events  to  occur,  but 
rather  actively  seeks  the m  out.   When  found,  they  are  interpreted, 
transformed,  given  meaning,  and  assimilated.   For  Piaget,  humans 
do  not  live  in  an  environment;  they  live  with  an  environment. 
Each  is  transformed  in  the  process  of  cognitive  development 
(  G  i  n s  b  u r g  &  0  p  p e  r ,  19  6  9,  p  •  70). 

Knowledge  does  not  come  directly  from  our  sensory  percep- 
tions.  Sensory  perceptions  provide  the  grounding  for  intellec- 
tual development,  but  they  must  be  acted  upon,  organized,  and 
adapted.   Pure  sensory  perception  is  especially  prone  to  dis- 
tortion (i.e.,  illusions)  and  thus  activities  on  our  part  serve 
to  correct  sensory  mechanisms.   Piaget  (1969)  writes  that  "per- 
ception is  of  the  here  and  now  and  serves  the  function  of  fitting 
each  object  or  particular  event  into  its  available  assimilative 
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frameworks"  (p.  359).   Know  ledge  develops  through  an  interaction 

of  subject  and  object  marked  by 

an  endless  construction  of  new  schemes 
by  the  subject  during  his  development, 
schemes  to  which  he  assimilates  the  per- 
ceived objects  and  in  which  there  are  no 
definable  boundaries  between  the  prop- 
erties of  the  assimilated  object  and 
the  structures  of  the  assimilating  sub- 
ject.   (  p  .  3  6  k) 

The  acquisition  and  development  of  knowledge  or  cognitive 

abilities  presupposes  an  interaction  of  subject  with  object. 

Just  as  in  organic  development,  this  adaptive  interaction  is 

marked  by  both  assimilation  and  accommodation. 

Adaptation 

The  development  of  knowledge  or  intellectual  functioning 
takes  place  through  the  same  general  processes  as  does  organic 
development:   assimilation  and  accommodation  governed  by  a 
balancing  mechanism  of  equilibration.   When  assimilation  and 
a  c  c  o  m  modation  are     in  equilibriu  m ,  adaptation  is  said  to  occur. 

Assimilation  involves  the  incorporation  of  environmental 
stimuli  through  activity  into  existing  cognitive  structures. 
The  products  of  new  experience  are  incorporated  only  to  the 
extent  they  are  congruent  or  "match"  with  existing  cognitive 
structures  (Beilen,  1971,  P-  89).   Every  cognitive  event  or  ex- 
perience involves  some  structuring  or  restructuring  of  external 
reality  into  the  subject's  cognitive  organization  (Piaget,  19/1, 
p.  72;  Flavell,  1963,  p.  4  8).   Assimilation  functions  the  same 
in  the  cognitive  realm  as  it  does  in  the  biological;  to  transforn 
or  interpret  or  reconstruct  an  environmental  object  or  event  in 
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order  for  it  to  be  incorporated  into  the  organism's  cognitive 
organization  or  structure. 

The  complementary  cognitive  process,  just  as  in  organic 
terms,  is  accommodation.   This  represents  transformations  or 
modifications  the  subject  makes  in  existing  cognitive  structureb 
to  allow  for  the  incorporation  of  new  events  or  experiences  into 
its  system  of  cognitive  organization  and  meanings.   A  leading 
American  interpreter  of  Piaget  writes  that  accommodation  "is 
the  process  by  which  the  individual  adapts,  modifies,  or  applies 
its  inner  organization  to  the  particular  environmental  reality" 
(Furth ,  1969,  p.  2^5) • 

When  these  two  processes  which  describe  the  mode  of  inter- 
acting with  the  world  were  discussed  in  the  section  on  organic 
development  ( supra  ,  pp.  62-64),  the  example  of  eating  was  offered 
as  an  illustration.   A  brief  example  of  non-biological  assimila- 
tion and  accommodation  should  suffice  lie  re. 

An  infant  is  presented  for  the  first  time  with  a  toy 
rattle.   Because  it  is  a  novel   feature  of  the  environment,  the 
child  needs  to  adapt  to  it.   The  child  has  grasped  objects  be- 
fore, and  if  the  rattle  is  not  strikingly  different  from  previous 
"grasping"  experience  the  infant  will  try  to  assimilate  the  object 
to  its  experience.    It  will  try  to  deal  with  a  novel  object  in 
terms  of  a  habitual  pattern  of  behavior  and  level  of  understanding 
The  child  tries  to  transform  the  object  into  something  it  "under- 
stands" and  can  use;  a  thing  to  be  grasped.   At  the  same  time, 
the  infant  must  accommodate  itself  to  the  rattle.    It  must  adjust 
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its  visual  activities  to  perceive  the  rattle  in  proper  per- 
spective, adjust  to  the  distance  between  the  toy  and  itself, 
change  its  fingers  to  grasp  according  to  the  rattle's  size,  and 
so  on.   Depending  upon  the  novelty  of  the  object,  the  infant 
must  adapt,  through  assimilation  and  accommodation,  its  be- 
havioral patterns  and  cognitive  organization  to  understand  the 
rattle  as  a  "thing  to  be  grasped"  (Ginsburg  6  Opper,  1969,  P-  19) 

These  two  processes  or  functions  define  interaction  with 
the  world  and  are  at  the  heart  of  the  developmental  process. 
The  development  of  knowledge  or  cognitive  abilities  is  based 
upon  subject-object  interaction  and  the  adaptive  processes  of 
assimilation  and  accommodation  are  the  complementary  forms  in 
which  this  interaction  occurs.   Again,  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  assimilation  and  accommodation  always  occur  together 
and  seek  equilibrium.   Piaget  (1952/1963)  writes  that 

assimilation  can  never  b  e  pure  because  by 
incorporating  new  elements  into  its  earlier 
schemata  the  intelligence  constantly  modi- 
fies the  latter  in  order  to  adjust  the  in  t  o 
new  elements. 

Conversely,  tilings  are  never  known  by  them- 
selves, since  this  work  of  accommodation  is 
only  possible  as  a  function  of  the  inverse 
process  of  assimilation.    ( p  p  •  6-7) 

When  the  infant  grasps  the  rattle,  it  accommodates  its  fingers 

to  the  rattle's  shape;  at  the  same  time  it  is  assimilating  the 

rattle  into  its  organization,  the  grasping  structure. 

The  processes  of  assimilation  and  accommodation  describe 

part  of  Piaget's  conception  of  the  developmental  process.   They 

explain,  in  part,  how  developmental  change  actually  occurs.   As 
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accommodatory  acts  extend  the  limits  of  the  subject's  environ- 
ment, new  elements  are  also  transformed  and  assimilated  into 
existing  cognitive  structures.   These  changed  structures  then 
make  more  extensive  accommodatory  behaviors  possible.   As 
Flavell  (1963)  writes,  "The  twin  invariants  innervate  each  other 
in  reciprocal  fashion:   changes  in  assimi latory  structure  direct 
new  accommodations,  and  new  accommodatory  attempts  stimulate 
structural  reorganization  (p.  50). 

But  though  these  processes  describe  the  manner  of  inter- 
acting with  the  world,  they  do  not  fully  explain  the  mechanism 
of  development  nor  do  they  state  the  conditions  which  promote 
developmental  change.   Remembering  that,  for  Piaget,  the  reason 
for  assimilation  and  accommodation  processing  is  to  bring  equi- 
librium to  disequilibrized  situations,  we  must  turn  to  Piaget's 
account  of  the  mechanism  of  transition  of  developmental  change, 
equilibration,  and  the  conditions  that  necessitate  equilibration 
and  thus  promote  intellectual  development,  cognitive  conflict. 
Equilibration 

Equilibration  is  the  central  element  in  Piaget's  entire 

developmental  theory.   As  Flavell   (1963)  writes, 

It  comprises  a  general  theoretical  con- 
struction which  is  imposed,  as  form  on 
content,  on  the  whole  developmental  pan- 
orama.  Not  an  area  of  development  it- 
self, it  is  a  global  conception  of  what 
the  whole  developmental  process  and  its 
successive  structural  products  are 
about.    (p.  238) 

Piaget  himself  writes  that  "if  it  is  granted  .   .  .  that  the 

organism  is  an  open  and  essentially  active  system,  then 
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development  cannot  be  explained  without  having  recourse  to 
equilibration  processes"  (Pi  a  get,   in  Tanner  and  In h elder,  I960, 

p.  77)  • 

Piaget  proposes  equilibration  as  the  mechanism  of  trans- 
ition from  one  stage  of  development  to  the  next.   It  is  the  pro- 
cess which  continually  operates  and  regulates  interactions  between 
a  subject  and  its  environment.   Equilibration  is  linked  intimately 
with  the  processes  of  adaptation.   Equilibration  is  the  process 
which  brings  assimilation  and  accommodation  into  coordination.   A 
state  of  equilibrium  refers  to  a  balanced  relationship  or  inte- 
gration between  subject  and  environment,  hence  a  balance  between 
assimilation  and  accommodation. 

Intellectual  adaptation,  like  every  other 
kind,  consists  of  putting  an  assimilatory 
mechanism  and  a  complementary  accommodation 
into  p  r og  r  e  s  s  i  v  e  eq  u  i  1  i  br i urn .    (Pin  g e t  , 
1952/196  3,  P-  7) 

Piaget  describes  equilibration  as  the  most  general  and 
inclusive  factor  explaining  development.   Although  he  does  con- 
sider the  usual  kinds  of  developmental  mechanisms  to  be  necessary 
and  important,  he  feels  that  no  one  factor  or  group  of  factors 
is  sufficient  without  consideration  of  the  equilibration  process. 
He  cites  four  main  factors  which  can  be  used  to  explain  develop- 
ment:  maturation,  experience,  social  transmission,  and  equili- 
bration (Piaget,  1972,  p.  39;  Piaget  £  Inhelder,   1969,  pp.  I5W). 
A  brief  discussion  of  the  role  and  limitations  he  assigns  to  the 
first  three  will  be  helpful  before  undertaking  a  fuller  discussion 
of  equilibration. 
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Maturation  of  the  body  as  a  whole  and  nervous  system  in 
particular  plays  a  necessary  role  in  cognitive  development. 
The  size  of  the  brain,  the  growth  of  sensory- motor  coordination, 
and  the  development  of  the  speech  organs  are    all  important 
factors  dependent  largely  upon  maturation  which  effect  the  de- 
velopment of  cognitive  abilities.   However,  although  maturation 
essentially  prepares  the  way  for  development  by  creating  new 
organic  structures,  these  have  an  operational  potential  and  are 
dependent  upon  exercise,  experience,  and  education  for  their 
specific  content  and  fulfillment.   Further,  maturation  is  in- 
sufficient in  itself  to  explain  development  because  it  has  been 
found  that  different  stages  occur  at  different  ages  in  different 
cultures  (Piaget,  1  S  7  2  ,  p.  k 0 ) .   Thus,  the  influence  of  physical 
and  cultural  environments  contributes  to  differences  in  develop- 
ment.  Piaget  concludes  that  "organic  maturation  is  undoubtedly 
a  necessary  factor  and  plays  an  indispensable  role  in  the  unvary- 
ing order  of  succession  of  the  stages  of  the  child's  develop  m e  n t 
but  it  does  not  explain  all  development  and  represents  only  one 
factor  among  several"  (Piaget  £  I  n  h  e 1 d  e  r  ,  1969,  pp.  1  5  ^  "  5 )  ■ 
The  second  factor  explaining  development  Piaget  calls 
"experience."   He  clarifies  this  in  two  ways.   First,  by  ex- 
perience he  means  acting  upon  physical  objects.    itnis  ,  this  does 
not  include  social  experience.   Secondly,  he  distinguishes  two 
types  of7  experience:    (a)  physical  experience,  w  h  i  c  h  is  acting 
upon  objects  to  abstract  their  properties  (e.g.,  seeing  that 
cherries  are  red  or  weighing  two  objects  independently  of  volume] 
and  (b)  logico- mathematical  experience,  which  is  acting  upon 
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objects  for  the  purpose  of  learning  from  the  actions  themselves 
(p.  155).   In  other  words,  we  learn  through  exposure  to  physical 
objects  themselves  and  through  reflection  on  the  actions  we 
perform  on  physical  objects.   Physical  experience  is  experience 
of  the  objects  themselves,  while  logico- mathematical  experience 
is  an  experience  of  the  actions  of  the  subject  upon  an  object. 
Thus,  for  Piaget,  experience  is  an  eguivocal   idea  and  often  is 
confused,  especially  from  a  pedagogical  point  of  view  (Piaget, 
1972,  p.  k 1 ) .   Though  both  types  of  experience  are  necessary, 
neither  is  sufficient  for  explaining  develop ment.   A  main  reason 
for  this  is  because  they  omit  social  factors. 

Thus,  the  third  factor  explaining  development  Piaget  calls 
"social  transmission."  This  may  take  the  form  of  intentional 
education  or  more  general  social  interaction.  Piaget  claims  that 
this  a  q  a  i  n  is  a  necessary  but  not.  sufficient  factor.  Socializa- 
tion involves  more  than  just  the  receiving  of  information  from  a 
social  source  or  agent.  It  also  requires  an  active  contribution 
on  the  part  of  the  one  being  socialized.   As  Piaget  (1972)  writes, 

The  child  can  receive  valuable  information 
via  language  or  via  education  directed  by 
an  adult  only  if  he  is  in  a  state  where  he 
can  understand  this  information.   That  is, 
to  receive  the  information  he  must  have  a 
structure  which  enables  him  to  assimilate 
this  information.   That  is  why  you  cannot 
teach  higher  mathematics  to  a  five-year 
old.   He  does  not  yet  have  structures  which 
enable  him  to  understand.    (p.  ^  2  ) 

Piaget 's  fourth  factor  explaining  development  is  equili- 
bration. Equilibration  is  more  than  just  another  factor,  how- 
ever.   It  is  the  most  fundamental  one,  the  one  that  balances  all 
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other  factors,  the  one  that  best  describes  the  mechanism  of 

development.   Piaget's  description  of  equilibration  is  worth 

quoting  in  full. 

An  internal  mechanism  (though  it  cannot 
be  reduced  to  heredity  alone  and  has  no 
pre-established  plan,  since  there  is  in 
fact  construction)  is  observable  at  the 
time  of  each  partial  construction  and 
each  transition  from  one  stage  to  the 
next.    It  is  a  process  of  equilibrium, 
not  in  the  sense  of  a  simple  balance  of 
forces,  as  in  mechanics,  or  an  increase 
of  entropy,  as  in  thermodynamics,  but 
in  the  sense  .  .  .  of  self -regulation; 
that  is,  a  series  of  active  compensations 
on  the  part  of  the  subject  in  response  to 
external  disturbances  and  an  adjustment 
that  is  both  retroactive  .  .   .  and  antici- 
patory, constituting  a  permanent  system 
of  compensation.   (Piaget  S  Inhelder, 
1969,  p.  157) 

Equilibration  then  is  an  active  process  of  self-regulation  or 
adjustment  where  the  subject,  faced  with  a  disturbance,  tends 
toward  equilibrium  by  compensating  through  adaptation.    In 
encounters  with  the  environment,  a  subject  both  can  try  to 
assimilate  external  events  into  its  cognitive  structure  or 
accommodate  to  environmental  events  by  modifying  itself.   When 
in  equilibrium,  this  adaptive  process  is  continuous  without  re- 
quiring severe  modifications  of  either  subject  or     environment. 
T  li  e  subject  is  active,  open,  and  in  a  state  of  relative  harmony 
The  equilibration  process  never  stops,  however;  perfect  equi- 
librium is  never  achieved. 

Equilibration  works  in  a  sequential  manner'. 

This  process  takes  the  form  of  a  succession 
of  levels  of  equilibrium.  .  .  .   There  is  a 
sequence  of  levels.    It  is  not  possible  to 
reach  the  second  level  unless  equilibrium  has 
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been  reached  at  the  first  level,  and  the 
equilibrium  of  the  third  level  only  be- 
comes possible  when  the  equilibrium  of 
the  second  level  has  been  reached,  and  so 
forth.    (Piaqet,  1972,  p .  hi) 

The  order  of  equilibrium  levels  is  not  given  £  priori  ,  b  lj  t 
rattier  is  a  matter  of  sequential  probabilities.   "That  is,  each 
level  is  determined  as  the  most  probable  given  that  the  pre- 
ceding level  has  been  reached.    It  is  not  the  most  probable  at 
the  beginning,  but  it  is  the  most  probable  once  the  preceding 
level  has  been  reached"  (p.  k 2 )  . 

Cognitive  development,  then,  involves  an  active  processing 
of  the  environment  in  reference  to  the  subject's  existing  cog- 
nitive structure.   Conflicts  or  disturbances  are  compensated  for 
by  an  active  process  of  equilibration.   As  the  child  develops, 
the  motivating  disturbances  or  dls equilibria  no  longer  must  be 
physical  or  material  nor  must  they  be  compensated  for  by  overt 
action.    In  the  higher  stages  of  cognitive  development,  compensa- 
tion, via  thought,  is  internalized.   Equilibration  becomes  a 
matter  of  compensating  for  "virtual"  rather  than  "actual"  dis- 
turbances (Piaget,  1967,  P-   101).   Disturbances  can  be  antici- 
pated and  imagined  and  compensations  rehearsed  and  corrected 
for  before  they  actually  occur  (p.  1 0  8 )  .   The  process  of  equi- 
librium governs  the  developmental  process  from  the  physical  and 
behavioral  sensory-motor  functions  to  the  abstract,  logical, 
and  internalized  levels  of  thought. 

Piaget  has  attempted  to  describe  how  the  equilibration 
process  actually  works  as  the  mechanism  for  development.  He 
describes  this  process  as  a  continuing  selection  of  "strategies" 


chosen  by  the  subject  in  the  face  of  a  disturbance,  either 
actual  or  virtual,  such  that  the  choice  of  adopting  one  strategy 
will  increase  the  probability  of  adopting  the  next,  more  satis- 
fying, strategy,  until  a  final  strategy  is  chosen  which  secures 
a  more  stable  equilibrium.   The  choice  of  strategies  leading  to 
equilibrium  is  governed  by  "a  combined  mechanism  of  least  action 
and  sequential  probability"  (Piaget,  I960,  p.  16).    Strategies 
for  adaptation  in  the  face  of  a  disturbance  or  conflict  will  be 
chosen  that  require  the  minimum  amount  of  structural  changes 
-^'   for  the  maximum  amount  of  new  information,  or  that  furnish  the    -sfc 
maximum  gain  for  the  least  loss  (p.  17)- 

For  example,  one  of  the  important  advances  in  cognitive 
development  is  the  learning  of  the  idea  of  conservation  or  the 
understanding  that  certain  properties  of  object  (e.g.,  length, 
quantity)  remain  the  same  despite  certain  structural  or  spatial 
transformations.   A  liter  of  water  remains  a  liter  whether  in  a 
Shallow,  flat  pan  or  a  long,  thin  beaker.   Suppose  a  subject  is 
shown  a  liter  of  water  "changing  shape"  by  being  poured  into 
different  types  of  containers  as  described  above  and  asked 
whether  the  amount  (volume)  of  water  remained  the  same  (was 
conserved).   The  subject  could  focus  on  height  (A)  of  the  water 
or  (B)  width  of  the  water's  surface  in  a  given  beaker.   The  sub- 
ject's field  of  focus  then  would  be  on  a  set  (A  or  B).   The 
subject  could  also  extend  its  field  to  consider  both  height  and 
width  of  the  water  column.   Tli  i  s  field  would  be  set  (A  and  B). 
Or  the  subject  could  extend  its  field  to  one  of  relations  between 
height  and  width,  noticing  that  changes  in  one  yield  changes  in 
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the  other  as  well.   Here  the  field  would  be  the  set  (A   and  B ,  )  ; 
height  and  width  in  beaker  1,   (A.and  B?);  height  and  width  in 
beaker  2,  and  so  on. 

Piaget  asserts  that  the  development  of  the  conservation  of 
volume  can  be  explained  through  a  four-step  equilibration  process 
where  each  step  is  itself  a  dynamic  equilibrium  stage  tending 
toward  more  satisfying  and  instrumental  ly  advantageous  ways  of 
interacting  with  the  world.    In  Step  1,  the  subject  focuses  or 
"centrates"  on  one  characteristic  of  the  water  in  the  beakers, 
height  or  width.   For  example,  it  consistently  centers  on  height 
of  the  water  and  mistakenly  concludes  that  volume  is  not  conserved 
when  poured  from  one  beaker  into  the  other.   Piaget  argues  that 
this  is  the  most  probable  beginning  strategy  because  it  is 
simplest:  and  requires  the  least  effort.    It  is  also  a  strategy, 
however,  which  leads  to  an  incorrect  and  inadequate  understand- 
ing of  the  situation.   Thus,  because  of  "a  lack  of  satisfaction 
about:  always  using  t  li  e  same  so  Kit  ion  when  it  is  not:  accompanied 
by  certainty"  (Ginsburg  &  Op  per,  1969,  p.  1  7  M  ,  or  doubt,  the 
subject  adopts  another  strategy. 

In  Step  2,  the  subject  adopts  the  strategy  of  focusing  on 
the  other  major  property,  B,  width  of  water  in  the  beakers. 
Strategy  2  obviously  requires  the  least  change  from  strategy  1, 
merely  focusing  on  the  other  property,  and  given  that  the  field 
of  salient  properties  at  this  time  is  defined  as  A  or  B,  strategy 
2  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  correct  solution.   However,  this 
appro a oh  is  also  incorrect.   Once  again  subjective  dissatisfac- 
tion, doubt,  and  conflict  occur.    It  becomes  clear  that  the 
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field  A  or  B  must  be  wrong  since  its  possibilities  have  been 
exhausted.   The  subject  begins  in  Step  3  to  vacillate  between 
A  and  B  and  expand  the  field  of  possibilities.   However, 
responses  are  still  inconsistent  and  incorrect.   The  subject 
sometimes  focuses  on  height,  sometimes  on  width.    It  is  still 
concentrating  on  these  properties  as  static  variables.   However, 
stragegy  3  has  constructive  aspects  which  make  development  to 
Step  k    more  probable.   By  considering  both  A  and  B,  the  subject 
begins  to  see  the  relationship  between  height  and  width  and  that 
they  are  not  independent,  static  properties,  but  rather  change 
in  inverse  proportion  to  each  other. 

The  conflicts  in  strategy  3  lead  to  a  concentration  on 
the  transformation  that  occurs  when  water  is  poured  from  one 
beaker  to  another,  and  relating  the  action  of  the  two  variables 
to  this  transformation,  strategy  h     then  views  height  and  width, 
A  and  B,  as  interdependent  properties  that  vary  in  precise  pro- 
portions when  transformed.   Conservation  of  volume  and  equilib- 
rium is  attained  ( G  i  n  s  b  u  r  g  &  Op  per,  1969,  P  P  •  1 7  ^  ~  5 )  •   The  sub- 
ject has  taken  a  step -by-step  approach,  modifying  structure 
cautiously  and  economically,  motivated  by  doubt  and  contradic- 
tions, to  successively  more  adequate  solutions.   As  Piaget 
writes. 

The  final  equilibrium  is  consequently  not 
the  most  probable  product  a_  priori   (at  the 
outset)  b  li  t  is  the  end  result  of  a  series 
of  reorganizations,  each  of  which  is  the 
most  probable  one  after  observation  of  the 
failure  of  the  preceding  ones  (a  series  of 
feedbacks  finally  culminating  in  stable 
equilibrium).    (Piaget,  I960,  p  .   17) 
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In  summary,  the  process  of  development  is  conceived  of 
as  a  succession  of  structures  coming  into  equilibrium.   Though 
physical,  social,  and  experiential  factors  are  all  necessary  for 
development,  they  are  not  sufficient  singly  or  together,  apart 
from  an  equilibration  process.   Piaget  writes  that  "equilibrium 
is  a  form  (an  equilibration,  a  structuration),  but  this  form  has 
a  content  and  this  content  can  only  be  hereditary  or  acquired  by 
physical  or  social  learning"  (Piaget,  in  Tanner  S  Inhelder,  I960, 
p.  82). 

Equilibration  is  the  general  term  for  describing  the  entiie 
self-regulation  process  that  goes  on  between  the  interaction  and 
adaptation  of  subject  and  object  in  development.   Cognitive  de- 
velopment occurs  through  a  progressive  series  of  equilibria, 
disequllibria,  and  re-equilibria  accomplished  by  an  interactive 
organism  with  t  h  e  ten  d cncy  to  organize  cognitive  structures  and 
adapt  them  to  both  external  and  internal  disturbances,  conflicts, 
and  contradictions. 

Piaget ] s  conception  of  the  process  or  mechanism  of  develop- 
ment has  been  described  as  an  equilibrium -see  king  model.  Just  a  b 
important,  however,  for  this  educational  study,  is  an  analysis  of 
the  conditions  that  promote  development  or  equilibration. 

Conditions  of  disequilibrium  provide  the  motivation  for 
development,  both  cognitive  and  organic.   Piaget  writes  that  "we 
do  not  act  u  n  I  e  s  s  we  are  momentarily  in  disequilibrium.  .   .  . 
This  schema  is  very  general;  no  nutrition  without  alimentary  needs 
no  work  without  needs;  no  act  of  intelligence  without  a  question" 
(Piaget,  in  Mi  schel  ,  1  <J  /  I  ,  p  .  327)  - 


An  equilibrium  system  is  one  which  is  characterized  by 
some,  at  least  momentary,  balance  among  the  forces  acting  upon 
or  within  it.   New  forces  or  perturbations  give  rise  to  compensa- 
tory actions  which  seek  a  return  to  an  equilibrium  state.   The 
entire  process  of  cognitive  development  then  "consists  of  reactions 
of  compensation  to  perturbation  (relative  to  previous  schemas) 
which  make  necessary  a  variation  of  the  initial  schemas"  (p.  326). 
The  general  developmental  conception  is  one  of  schema  (equilib- 
rium )- d  i  s  e  q  u  i  1  i  b  r  i  u  m  (perturbation)-adaptation  ( a s  s  i  m  i  1  a  t  i  o  n  , 
accommodation,  eq u i  1  i b r a t  i o n ) -  new  schema  (  r e- eq u i  1  i b r i urn )  .   There 
is  no  development  without  the  introduction  of  d i s eq u i  1  i b r i a  . 
Piaget  writes. 

an  apparatus  which  solves  problems  by  a 
succession  of  approximations  based  on  a 
series  of  feedbacks  shows  in  the  most  de- 
cisive manner  the  part  played  by  t  h  e  c  o  n  - 
c  opts  of  d  i s e  q  u  i  1  i  b  r  i u m  a n d  o I  p r o g r e s s  i  v e 
equilibration.   As  long  as  there  is  d i  s  - 
equilibrium,  i.e.,  while  the  p  r  o  b 1 e m  still 
remains  unsolved,  a  new  negative  feedback 
is  set  off,  whereas  the  attainment  of  the 
correct  solution  is  m a  r  k  e  d  by  the  produc- 
tion of  a  state  of  equilibrium.    (Piaget, 
I960,  p.  9) 

Though  Piaget  sometimes  identifies  disequilibrium  with 
"need,"  and  calls  need  "the  motive  power  for  all  activity" 
(Piaget,  19  52/1963,  p.  ;i 'i  )  ,  his  notion  of  need  is  not  the  same 
as  that  found  in  many  drive-reduction  theorists.   Need  in  these 
theories  is  assumed  to  be  an  independent  variable  which  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  behaviors  it  is  alleged  to  explain  (Mischel, 
1971,  P-  330).   However,  needs  for  Piaget  are  global  or  func- 
tional and  cannot  be  separated  from  the  general  adaptive  process. 
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That  is,  need  does  not  exist  either  in  the  subject  or  in  the 
environment  or  object,  but  rather  in  the  situation  defined  by 
the  relation  between  an  environmental  event  and  the  subject's 
current  cognitive  structure  (Kessen,  1971,  P-  303)-   Piaget 
identifies  need  with  the  awareness  of  momentary  disequilibrium, 
perturbations  in  the  cognitive  system,  or  more  generally,  as 
cognitive  conflict.   As  the  child  tried  to  adapt  by  assimilating 
reality  into  its  cognitive  structures,  problems  arise  and  conflicts 
are  generated  because  of  a  mismatch  between  cognitive  structure 
and  the  "facts"  of  a  situation  (Piaget,  1930,  passim) .   The  child 
is  forced  to  transform  old  structures  and  adopt  new  strategies 
in  order  to  achieve  a  coherent  and  balanced  relationship  between 
self  and  world.   "Whatever  resists  assimilation  to  the  child's 
schemas  generates  cognitive  conflict,  and  the  child's  recognition 
of  this  'disequilibrium'  motivates  him  to  resolve  the  conflict: 
he  accommodates  his  schemas  in  order  to  assimilate  it"  (Mischel, 

19  7  1,  P -  3  3  1). 

Cognitive  conflict,  understood  as  awareness  of    disequilib- 
rium and  the  need  for  achieving  an  equi 1 brated  cognitive  con- 
sistency, is  the  motivation  for  cognitive  development.   The  moti- 
vation for  cognitive  development  then  cannot  be  separated  from 
intellectual  activity  itself.   The  thinking  subject  is  neither 
"pushed"  from  within  by  instinctual  body  energies  nor  "pulled" 
from  without  by  the  contingencies  of  external  stimuli.   Rather, 
motivation  and  need  are  contained  in  and  are  almost  synonomous 
with  the  adaptive  interactive  process  in  which  all  cognitive  and 
organic  activity  takes  place.    In  other  words,  the  motivation 


for  learninq  cannot  be  separated  from  the  learning  process 

it- 
Use  1  f  . 

What  is  learned  depends  on  what  the 
learner  can  take  from  the  given  by 
means  of  the  cognitive  structures 
available  to  him,  and  what  motivates 
his  learning  are  the  cognitive  d  i  s - 
equilibria  .   .  .  that  arise  when  he 
attempts  to  apply  his  schemas  to  the 
given.    (Michel,  1971,  p .  332) 

Development  occurs  when  circumstances  arise  that  do  not  permit 

habitual  behavior  to  continue  without  contradiction  or  errors. 

In  terms  of  the  conservation  of  volume  example  earlier 
used  to  illustrate  equilibration  (supra,  pp.  81-83),  it  is  the 
failures  and  insufficiencies  of  one  strategy  which  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  new  more  equilibrated  strategies.   The  subject  was 
aware  that  concentration  on  one  characteristic  was  inadequate  for 
solving  the  conservation  problem.    This  dissatisfaction  led  to 
the  next  easiest  solution,  centration  on  the  other  variable. 
Continued  errors  brought  about  the  progression  to  a  next  field 
of  focus,  A  and  B,  which  was  more  satisfying,  yet  still  produced 
inconsistent  responses  and  uncertainty.   Finally,  the  last 
strategy  of  considering  the  simultaneous  transformation  of  both 
properties  achieved  the  correct  solution,  momentary  equilibrium 
was  attained,  and  a  conflict  between  subject  and  its  world  was 
resolved. 

In  summary,  Piaget  holds  that  the  cond'tions  that  promote 
and  motivate  development  must  be  understood  in  terms  of  the 
subject's  need  to  resolve  some  cognitive  conflict,  perturbation, 
or  disequilibrium  state  which  arises  in  the  normal  course  of 


trying  to  interact  with  the  world  in  a  more  consistent,  coherent, 
and  stable  form.   Cognitive  development  is  the  end  result  of  a 
series  of  operations  beginning  with  cognitive  disequilibrium  or 
conflict  between  new  information  and  existing  cognitive  struc- 
tures.  This  discrepancy  motivates  adaptive  behavior,  trans- 
forming both  the  existing  structure  and  the  new  event.   This 
conception  of  development,  described  as  an  equilibrating  process 
of  adopting  a  series  of  strategies  for  coping  in  more  consistent, 
stable,  and  satisfying  ways  with  cognitive  conflicts  or  dis- 
equilibria,  characterizes  the  essential  s t a g e - i n depend  en t  aspects 
of  Piaget's  developmental  theory. 


Comparison  of  Dewey  and  Piaget 

Dewey's  and  Piaget's  conceptions  of  development  are  highly 
congruent.   For  both,   intellectual  or  cognitive  functioning 
grows  out  of  and  parallels  organic  functioning  and  is  character- 
ized by  the  same  processes  and  conditions. 
Interact  ion 

Both  Dewey  and  Piaget  characterize  organic  development  as 
a  process  involving  dynamic  interaction  of  organism  and  environ- 
ment.  For  Dewey,  "every  organic  function  is  an  interaction  of 
intra-organic  and  extra-organic  energies"  (Dewey,  1938,  p.  25). 
Piaget  describes  "the  fund  a  m e  n  t  a  1  reality  about  living  things" 
as  a  continuous  process  of  regulation  between  disequilibrium  and 
equilibrium  and  writes  that  "anyone  who  sees  .   .  .  a  belief  in 
the  systematic  primacy  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  factors  will 
have  failed  to  understand  me,  my  central   idea  being  constantly 
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that  of  interaction"  (Piaget,  1971,  p.  3^8).   Interaction 
between  organism   and  environment  is  such  that  both  are 
affected  and  transformed. 

For  Dewey,  intellectual  development  is  continuous  with 
organic  development  and  is  also  characterized  by  subject- 
environment  interaction.   "Knowing"  is  not  passive  acceptance 
of  environmental  demands  nor  the  emergence  of  inner  truths,  but 
rather  an  active  reconstruction  of  the  subject-environment  re- 
lation.   Inquiry  is  "described  as  behavior  in  which  organism  and 
environment  act  together,  or  i  nter-act"  (Dewey,  1938,  p.  33). 
Inquiry  involves  the  interaction  of  mental  demand  and  material 
supply,  where  interaction  "assigns  equal  rights  to  both  factors 
in  experience—objective  and  internal  conditions"  (Dewey,  1938/ 
1  9 l*  *»  ,  p  ■  3  8). 

For  Piaget,  like  Dewey,  "knowing"  is  an  active  process. 

Knowledge  does  not  come  from  passive  acceptance  of  external 

stimuli  nor  from  some  inner,  unfolding  source,  but  rather  through 

interaction  with  an  environ me n t .   K n o w ledge  is  a  continuous  recon 

struct  ion,  a  discovery  and  formation  of  new  structures  which  art 

progressively  more  adequate  for  understanding  the  world  (Piaget, 

19  7  0,  p .  77,   15).   One  knows  an  object  by  acting  upon  it  (Piaget, 

1972,  p.  36).   Humans  do  not  live  jj^  an  environment;  they  live 

with  and  by  means  of  an  environment,  and  each  is  transformed  in 

the  process  of  cognitive  development.    For  Piaget, 

A  1  t  li  o  u  g  h  we  cannot  at  present  fix  with 
any  certainty  the  boundary  between  the 
contribution  of  the  mind's  structural 
maturation  and  that  of  the  child's  in- 
dividual experience  or  the  influence 
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exerted  by  his  physical  and  social  environ- 
ment, it  does  nevertheless  seem  that  we 
should  accept  both  that  these  two  factors 
are  constantly  at  work  and  that  development 
is  a  product  of  their  continuous  inter- 
action.  (Piaget,  1970b,  pp.  172-3) 

Adaptat  ion/Adjustment 

Due  to  their  emphasis  on  development  through  interaction, 
both  Dewey  and  Piaget  stress  that  interaction  between  organism 
and  environment  is  such  that  both  are  effected  and  transformed. 
Dewey  distinguishes  among  the  forms  of  this  mutually-effecting  or 
reciprocating  interaction  in  terms  of  accommodation,  adaptation, 
and  adjustment.   Accommodation  is  a  specific  process  involving 
the  modification  of  our  own  activities  in  response  to  particular 
external  events.   Adaptation  is  the  specific  process  of  modifying 
external  events  and  conditions  to  meet  our  particular  needs  and 
purposes.   Accommodation  and  adaptation  in  combination  make  up 
the  more  general  process  of  adjustment  which  refers  to  a  more  en- 
during and  global  modification  of  our  whole  being  (Dewey,  1  9  3  **  b  , 
pp.  15-6),   This  adjusting  process  characterizes  all   interaction 
between  subject  and  environment  and  is  the  basis  for  organic  and 
intellectual  development.   New  readjustments  do  not  just  preserve 
life,  but  rather  extend  it.   Adjustment,  through  accommodation 
and  adaptation,  brings  about  a  change  in  organism,  environment, 
and  their  relation,  which  enables  the  organism  to  further  its  own 
existence.    Inquiry  and  thinking  also  involve  a  readjustment  of 
the  subject-environment  relation  in  which  both  inquirer  and  the 
object  or  inquiry  are    modified.   A  new,  more  adequately  adjusted 
relation  subject  and  environment  is  created,  derived  from,  but 
not  identical  to,  the  prior  state  of  settled  adjustment. 
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Piaget  distinguishes  among  the  forms  of  interacting 
with  the  world  in  the  same  basic  ways  and  they  function  simi- 
larly in  his  account  of  development,  though  he  uses  different 
terms.   For  Piaget,  adaptation  refers  to  the  general  process  of 
interacting  with  the  world  so  as  to  produce  enduring  organismic 
modifications  that  will  "increase  the  possibility  of  further 
transactions  occurring  which  are  favorable  to  the  preservation  of 
the  organism"  (Piaget,  1952/1963,  p .  5).   Adaptation  can  be 
separated  into  two  complementary  processes:   assimilation  and 
accommodation.   Assimilation  involves  the  modification  of  environ- 
mental events  or  objects  in  order  for  them  to  be  incorporated 
into  the  existing  organic  structure.   The  process  of  modifying 
the  organism  or  organic  structures  in  response  to  environmental 
factors  is  accommodation. 

For  Piaget,  like  Dewey,  organism-environ  m ent  transactions 
are  only  adaptive  to  the  degree  to  which  they  modify  the  or- 
ganism in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  the  possibilities  of  pre- 
serving and  extending  life  (Piaget,  1952/1963,  p .  5 )  .   Adapta- 
tion creates  new  or  modi  tied  structures  that  further  extend  the 
possibilities  of  interaction.   "Life  is  a  continuous  creation  of 
increasingly  complex  forms  and  a  progressive  balancing  of  these 
forms  with  an  environment"  ( p  .  3 )  • 

Assimilation,  accommodation,  and  adaptation  have  the  same 
basic  functions  in  cognitive  development  as  they  do  in  an  or- 
ganic development.   The  subject  accommodates  or  makes  changes  in 
its  existing  cognitive  organization  in  response  to  new  events  or 
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experiences  and  assimilates  environmental  stimuli  by  active 
modification  of  them  in  light  of  its  existing  cognitive  organi- 
zation.  Thus,  subject,  environment,  and  their  relation  are 
modified  and  readapted  to  a  new  state  of  adaptive  equilibrium 
derived  from,  but  not  identical  with,  prior  states. 

Thus,  though  different  terms  are  used,  accommodation, 
adaptation,  and  adjustment  for  Dewey  refer  to  essentially  the 
same  varieties  of  organism -environment  interaction  as  accommo- 
dation, assimilation,  and  adaptation  for  Piaget.   Adjustment 
for  Dewey  and  adaptation  for  Piaget,  in  both  organic  and  in- 
tellectual development,  denotes  an  active,  mutually-effecting  or 
reconstructive  process  of  organism-environment  interaction. 
Equi 1 ibrium-Disequi 1  ibrium 

The  idea  of  balance  or  equilibrium  is  central  to  both 
Dewey's  and  Piaget's  conceptions  of  development.   For  Dewey,  with 
a  variety  of  interactions  conies  a  "need  of  maintaining  a  balance 
among  them"  (Dewey,  1938,  p.  26).   What  is  needed  is  some  sensi- 
tive "mechanism  that  responds  to  both  variations  that  occur  within 
the  organism  and  in  surroundings"  (p.  26).   This  mechanism  should 
serve  to  integrate  modifications  brought  about  through  inter- 
actions into  a  "fairly  uniform  environment"  (p.  26).   When 
balance  is  disturbed,  there  is  an  organism ic  "need"  which  must 
be  satisfied.   A  search  ensues  until  conditions  of  balance  are, 
at  least  temporarily,  restored.   This  continual  organism -environ- 
mental interaction  oscillates  between  periods  of  balance  or  equi- 
librium and  imbalance  or  disequilibrium.   For  Dewey,  "living  may 
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be  regarded  as  a  continued  rhythm  of  disequilibrations  and  re- 
coveries of  equilibrium"  (p.  27)- 

For  Piaget,  "a  living  organization  is  an  equilibrated 
system"  (Piaget,  1971,  p-  36)  and  living  is  marked  by  a  contin- 
uous dynamic  regulation  or  equilibration  of  disequilibria  in  the 
organic  system  (P.  3^7).   Adaptation  is  the  result  of  an  equili- 
bration of  the  complementary  processes  of  organism -environment 
interaction,  assimilation  and  accommodation.    In  the  course  of 
interaction  and  living,  temporary  imbalances  or  disequilibria 
arise  that  must  be  acted  upon.   Piaget  also  calls  disequilibria 
"needs"  and  writes  that  "need  as  such  is  the  motive  power  for 
all  activity"  (p.  kk),        Conditions  of  need  catalyze  the  equili- 
bration process  which  works  to  correct  the  imbalance  and  supply 
satisfaction.   "We  do  not  act  unless  we  are  momentarily  in  dis- 
equilibrium .   .  .  which  manifests  itself  as  awareness  of  a  need. 
Conduct  ends  when  the  need  is  satisfied:    the  return  to  equilibrium 
is  thus  marked  by  a  feeling  of  satisfaction"  (Piaget,  in  M i  s  c  h e 1  , 

19  71,  P  ■  3  2  7). 

The  ideas  of  equilibrium  and  disequilibrium  or  conflict 
also  are  central  to  Dewey's  and  P  i  a  get's  accounts  of  intellectual 
or  cognitive  development.   For  Dewey,  "inquiry  grows  out  of  an 
earlier  state  of  settled  adjustment,  which,  because  of  disturb- 
ance, is  indeterminate  or  problematic  .  .  .  and  then  passes  into 
inquiry  proper  .  .  .  when  the  search  is  successful,  belief  or 
assertion  is  the  counterpart,  upon  this  level,  of  redintegration 
upon  the  organic  level"  (Dewey,   1938,  p.  3  *» )  ■   Thus,  inquiry 


begins  in  states  of  disequilibrium,  imbalance,  or  disturb  e  d 
adjustment,  and  proceeds,  through  readjustment,  to  a  new, 
integrated  equilibrium  level.   The  process  of  inquiry  is  "serial 
or  sequential"  (p.  3M  and  "in  settling  the  disturbed  relation 
of  organism-environment"  (p.  35)  gives  rise  to  new  relations 
between  organism  and  environment  which  occasion  new  problems. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  inquiry  process,  no  final  state  of 
settled  equilibrium,  because  "as  special  problems  are  resolved, 
new  ones  tend  to  emerge.  .  .   .   Every  settlement  introduces 
the  conditions  of  some  degree  of  new  unsettling"  (p.  3  5). 
"Knowing,"  like  living,  is  a  constant  rhythm  between  equilibrium 
and  disequilibrium. 

Thinking  is  also  a  process  of  resolving  doubt,  tension, 
or  conflicts.   "Men  go  on  thinking  only  because  of  practical 
friction  or  strain  some  w  here,  that  thinking  is  essentially 
solution  of  tension"  (Dewey,  I  8  9  A»  ,  p.  *»08).   Thinking  starts 
with  "a  perplexed,  troubled,  or  confused  situation  at  the  be- 
ginning and  a  cleared-up,  unified,  resolved  situation  at  the 
close1'  (Dewey,  1910,  p.   106).   Baker  (1966)  describes  Dewey's 
view  of  thinking  in  terms  of  a  disequilibrium -equilibrium  con- 
tinuum.  "Thought  is  a  doubt-inquiry  process  conducted  for  the 
purpose  of  attaining  that  mental  equilibrium  known  as  assurance 
or  knowledge"  (p.  36).   Describing  stages  of  thinking,  Dewey 
(19  0  0)  writes  that  "just  in  the  degree  that  what  has  been  accepted 
as  fact--the  object  of  assurance—loses  stable  equilibriu  m  ,  the 
tension  involved  in  the  questioning  attitude  increases,  until  a 
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readjustment  gives  a  new  and  less  easily  shaken  equilibrium" 
(pp.  A65-6).    In  both  individual,  psychological  terms  and  a 
more  general,  historical  account  of  the  evolution  of  civilized 
man,  Dewey  sees  new,  successive  stages  of  thought,  each  more 
integrated  and  powerful   in  resolving  human  problems,  arising 
from  conflicts  and  confusion  in  the  application  and  use  of  prior 
stages.    In  How  We  Think  (1910),  Dewey  describes  the  development 
of  thinking  as  arising  fro  m  conflicts,  difficulties,  incompati- 
bilities, contraditions,  and  anomalies,  and  tending  toward  re- 
establishing congruity,  restoring  harmony,  and  synthesizing  dis- 
parate elements  into  wholes  (pp.  72-3). 

For  Piaget,  equilibration  is  the  central  mechanism  of 
cognitive  development.   Equilibration  is  the  process  which 
coordinates  assimilation  and  accommodation  and  brings  about  a 
balanced  relationship  between  subject  and  environment.   Piaget 
defines  equilibration  as  an  internal  m  echani  sin  which  works  as 
"a  process  of  equilibrium  .   .   .   in  the  sense  .   .   .  of  self- 
regulation;  that  is,  a  series  of  active  compensations  on  the  part 
of  the  subject  to  external  disturbances  and  an  adjustment  that  is 
both  retroactive  and  anticipatory,  constituting  a  permanent  system 
of  compensations"  ( P  i  a g  e t  ,   1969,  P  ■  157)-   The  equilibration  pro- 
cess produces  successive  levels  of  transitory  or  mobile  equilib- 
rium, each  new  one  related  to,  yet  surpassing,  earlier  ones. 
As  in  Dewey,  the  equilibration  process  never  stops;  perfect  or 
static  equilibrium  is  never  achieved. 

For  Piaget,  like  Dewey,  cognitive  development  is  marked  by 
a  movement  from  situations  of  doubt,  conflict,  or  disturbance 
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to  temporary  equilibrium  states  where  assurance,  balance,  or 

harmony  prevail.   DisequI 1  ibria  are  the  motivators  of  thinking. 

"We  do  not  act  unless  we  are  momentarily  in  disequilibrium. 

.  .  .  no  act  of  intelligence  without  a  question"  (Piaget,  in 

Mischel,  1971,  p.  327).   Thinking  begins  with  an  awareness  of 

disequil  ibria,  perturbations,  or  cognitive  conflicts  arising 

from  a  mismatch  between  cognitive  structure  and  the  "facts  of 

a  situation"  (Piaget,  1930,  passim) .   As  the  child  develops, 

these  motivating  disturbances  no  longer  must  be  physical  or 

material,  nor  must  they  be  compensated  for  by  overt  action. 

In  the  higher  stages  of  thinking,  compensation  is  internalized. 

The  child  can  imagine  or  hypothesize  "virtual"  rather  than  "actual 

cognitive  conflicts  and  resolve  them  before  they  actually  occur 

(Piaget,  1967,  p.  101).   Dewey  calls  this  internalized  mode  of 

thinking  "deliberation"  and  defines  it  as 

dramatic  rehearsal  (in  imagination)  o I 
various  competing  possible  lines  of 
action.  .   .  .   Deliberation  is  an  ex- 
periment in  finding  out  what  the  various 
lines  of  possible  action  are     really  like. 

But  the  trial   is  in  imagination, 
not  in  overt  lact .   The  experiment  is 
carried  on  by  tentative  rehearsals  in 
thought  which  do  not  affect  physical 
facts  outside  the  body.   Thought  runs 
ahead  and  foresees  outcomes. (Dewey,  1922/ 
19  57,  p.  179) 

Motivation  for  development,  then,  does  not  lie  in  the  learner  or 
in  the  material,  but  rather  in  the  unbalanced  relationship  be- 
tween learner  and  material,  or  subject  and  environment  (real  or 
imagined),  which  needs  equilibrating. 
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The  development  of  cognitive  abilities  or  the  thinking 
process  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  adaptive  operations  be- 
ginning with  cognitive  conflict  or  disequilibrium  between  new 
information  and  existing  cognitive  structures,  tending  toward 
new,  modified  relations  between  the  subject  and  the  novel  event. 

In  summary,  both  Dewey  and  Piaget  hold  that  cognitive 
development  begins  with  a  problem,  disturbance,  felt  difficulty, 
or  conflict.   These  factors  produce  disequilibrium  which  is 
acted  upon  to  restore  congruity,  balance,  harmony,  or  equilibrium 
between  conflicting  or  discrepant  elements.   This  equilibration 
process  is  accomplished  by  compensatory  mechanisms  that  affect 
modifications  of  both  the  subject  and  its  existing  cognitive 
structure  and  the  novel  or  dissonant  element.   This  process  pro- 
duces new,  dynamic  equilibrium  levels  that  at  once  restore  har- 
mony to  the  system  and  create  new  disequi  1  ibria  which  demand 
further  equilibration  and  development. 

Thus,  Dewey's  and  Piaget 's  conceptions  of  development  are 
highly  congruent,  especially  in  regard  to  the  stage-independent, 
core  elements  primary  to  the  present  study's  focus.   Development 
is  motivated  or  promoted  by  conditions  of  conflict,  doubt,  or 
disequilibrium,  and  the  mechanism  of  developmental  change  is  an 
interactive,  compensatory,  and  adaptive  equilibration.   For  both 
Dewey  and  Piaget,  development  results  from  mutually-effecting  or 
reciprocating  interaction  between  subject  and  environment  which 
both  gives  rise  to  conditions  of  disequilibrium  and  acts  to 
restore  equilibrium  through  compensatory  modifications  of  both 
subject  and  environment. 
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A  number  of  descriptive  metaphors  have  been  used  to  label 
this  particular  conception  of  development.   W.  Charlesworth 
(1969)  calls  it  a  "conflict"  model,  and  J.  Flavell   (1963)  calls 
it  an  "equilibrium"  model.   Both  of  these  focus  on  one  aspect  of 
the  developmental  process,  however,  and  depreciate  their  inter- 
dependence.  Thus,  these  labels  do  not  fully  describe  the  essential 
factors  in  this  conception  of  development.   Kohlberg  calls  this 
conception  of  development  "dialectical,"  a  description  which  points 
to  the  element  of  conflict  or  disequilibrium,  the  element  of 
equilibration,  and  the  interaction  between  them.   Kohlberg's 
conception  of  develop ment  is  the  focus  of  the  first  part  of  the 
next  chapter.   After  describing  and  analyzing  his  ideas  about  the 
mechanisms  of  development  and  the  conditions  that  motivate  it, 
the  core  elements  of  Kohlberg's  conception  will  be  compared  to 
Dewey's  and  Piaget's  to  determine  their  congruence.   This  compari- 
son will  be  the  basis  for  assessing  Kohlberg's  claim  that  his 
ideas  about  development,  are  congruent  with  those  of  Dewey  and 
Piaget.   The  comparison  will  address  the  first  two  problems  posed 
in  the  present  study,  namely,  whether  Dewey,  Piaget,  and  Kohlberg 
employ  a  common,  dialectical  conception  of  development,  and  what 
are  the  cenLral  characteristics  or  elements  of  a  dialectical 
conception  of  development. 


CHAPTER  IV 
KOHLBERG'S  CONCEPTION  OF  DEVELOPMENT 


I  ntroduct ion 
The  first  question  raised  in  the  present  study  concerned 
the  congruence  of  Dewey's,  Piaget's,  and  Kohlberg's  conceptions 
of  development.   Kohlberg  has  claimed  that  at  the  core  of  his 
ideas  on  moral  development,  moral  education,  and  education  in 
general,  is  an  interactionist  or  dialectical  conception  of  human 
development.   Further,  he  claims  that  this  conception  of  develop- 
ment is  also  held,  and  in  fact  was  first  formulated  in  psycho- 
logical terms,  by  Dewey  and  Piaget  in  their  respective  theories 
of  organic  and  intellectual  development  and  education.    In  this 
sense,  Kohlberg  claims  to  be  working  in  their  tradition,  although 
making  new  applications  of  this  conception  of  development  to  the 
area    of  morality.   Chapters  II  and  III  were  devoted  to  an  analy- 
sis of  Dewey's  and  Piaget's  conceptions  of  development  in  order 
to  enable  an  assessment  of  Kohlberg's  claim,  which  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  chapter.   The  second  and  related  question  raised 
concerned  the  essential  elements  of  a  dialectical  or  inter- 
actionist conception  of  development.   A  number  of  core  ideas 
(viz.,  interaction,  ad  apt a t i on /ad j us tmen t ,  equilibrium,  dis- 
equilibrium) have  been  identified  in  the  analyses  of  Dewey  and 
Piaget  which  characterize  this  particular  conception.   A  des- 
cription and  comparison  of  alternative  conceptions  of  development 
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in  this  chapter  will  highlight  the  similarities  among  Dewey, 
Piaget,  and  Kohlberg  and  distinguish  the  dialectical  concep- 
tion from  other  conceptions  of  development. 

Kohlberg's  writings  have  been  much  more  narrowly  focused 
than  Dewey's  and  Piaget's.   Thus,  while  we  were  able  to  draw 
from  a  wide  variety  of  accounts  of  living,  biological  develop- 
ment, and  cognitive  functioning,  and  original  theories  of  think- 
ing, adaptation,  and  equilibration  for  the  analysis  of  Dewey's 
and  Piaget's  conceptions  of  development,  Kohlberg's  major  work 
has  been  almost  exclusively  on  moral  development  and,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  socialization.   As  he  admits,  his  original  contribution 
is  in  applying,  with  some  modifications,  the  conception  of  de- 
velopment originally  for  m  ulated  and  refined  by  Dewey  and  Piaget 
to  research  on  moral  development  and  moral  education.   Thus,  in 
a  sense,  Kohlberg  does  not  have  an  original  conception  of  de- 
velopment which  he  has  described  and  conceptualized.   He  does, 
however,  have  a  theoretical  psychological  position,  cognitive- 
developmental  ism,  which  is  based  upon  a  dialectical  conception 
of  development,  and  an  account  of  the  process  of  moral  develop- 
ment.   It  is  to  these  areas  to  which  we  must  turn  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  Kohlberg's  conception  of  development  in  order 
to  compare  it  to  Dewey's  and  Piaget's. 


K  o  hlberg  on  Concept  ions  of  Development 
For  Kohlberg,  like  Dewey,  it  is  essential  to  clarify  what 
is  meant  when  we  talk  about  "development."   Most  modern  psycho- 
logical theories  are  interested  in  explaining  how  humans  develop 
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and,  when  translated  into  educational  terms,  quite  naturally 
call  for  the  kinds  of  educational  environments  and  arrangements 
which  will  promote  maximum  development.   There  is  so  little 
agreement,  however,  on  which  kinds  of  educational  environments 
best  serve  this  purpose,  that  it  seems  clear  that  at  least  part 
of  the  disagreement  must  be  due  to  fundamentally  different  con- 
ceptions of  what  development  is  and  how  best  it  is  promoted.   A 
discussion  of  Kohlberg's  analysis  of  alternative  conceptions  of 
development  will  put  his  own  views  into  bolder  contrast  and  show 
similarities  between  his  views  and  Dewey's  and  Piaget's. 

Kohlberg  contrasts  the  three  conceptions  of  development 
most  prevalent  in  contemporary  psychology  and  education.   The 
first  he  calls  the  ma t u r a t i on i s t  or  nativistic  conception  of 
development.   He  traces  the  origins  of  this  conception  to 
Rousseau  and  among  its  more  modern  advocates  lists  Freud,  Gesell, 
and  Lorenz.   The  developmental  metaphor  for  this  conception  is 
that  of  organic  growth,  such  as  the  physical  growth  of  a  plant 
or  animal   (Kohlberg  &  Mayer,  1972,  p.  ^55)-    In  this  view,  the 
environment  affects  development  by  supplying  "nourishment,"  but 
the  course  of  developmental  growth  is  prepatterned  and  innate. 
What  is  most  important  in  development  is  what  comes  from  within 
the  organism  and  optimum  conditions  for  developmental  growth  aii; 
those  which  allow  natural  or  inner  "goods"  to  mature  and  unfold 
through  stages  that  are  largely  inborn  or  hereditary  (Kohlberg, 
1968,  p.  1014,  Kohlberg,  1971b,  p.  3).   Development  in  this  view 
can  be  retarded  or  fixated  by  traumatic  experiences,  but  not 
stimulated,  hastened,  or  altered  by  positive  experience. 
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Developmental  change  is  dependent  primarily  upon  biology 
or  heredity  which  allocates  instinctual  energy  to  different 
body  regions  according  to  a  predetermined  plan.   Thus,  develop- 
mental change  is  thought  to  be  tied  to  "critical  periods"  where 
the  individual  is  especially  sensitive  to  environmental  influence 
(Kohlberg,  1968,  p.  1018).   This  notion  presupposes  a  fixed  time 
period  for  development  dependent  upon  maturational  or  inherent 
forces.   Maturational  developmental  stages  are  age-specific  with 
their  order  and  time  of  emergency  biologically  built-in.   In 
other  words,  aging  leads  to  a  new  stage  or  to  further  develop- 
ment essentially  regardless  of  experience.   Cognitive  development 
in  this  view  is  truly  predetermined,  with  basic  mental  structures 
resulting  from  innate  patterning.   Kohlberg  considers  the  matur- 
ational conception  of  development  at  the  foundation  of  "romantic" 
educational  theory  (Kohlberg  £  Mayer,  1972,  pp.  'l  5  1  ~  2  )  and  this 
claim  will  be  considered  more  fully  in  Chapter  V  when  discussing 
the  educational   implications  of  alternative  conceptions  of  de- 
velopment. 

Kohlberg  contrasts  this  maturational  view  with  what  he 

calls  the  "environmental"  (Kohlberg,  1971b,  p.  3),  "cultural 

training"  (Kohlberg,  1968,  p.  1015),  or  "cultural  transmission" 

(Kohlberg  &  Mayer,  197  2,  p.  *i  5  6 )  conception  of  development.   The 

metaphor  expressing  this  view  is  that  of  the  machine. 

The  machine  may  be  the  wax  on  which  the 
environment  transcribes  its  markings,  it 
may  be  the  telephone  switchboard  through 
which  environmental  stimulus-energies  are 
transmitted,  or  it  may  be  the  computer  in 
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which  bits  of  information  from  the  en- 
vironment are  stored,  retrieved,  and  re- 
combined.    (Kohlberg  &  Mayer,  1972,  p.  456) 

The  environment  is  regarded  as  "input"  which  is  received  and 

stored  in  the  organism  which  emits  "output"  or  behavior.   Thus, 

though  organism  and  environment  "interact,"  they  do  so  as  two, 

separate  entities.   Kohlberg  traces  the  origins  of  this  view 

from  Locke  to  Watson,  Thorndike,  and  Skinner  and  correlates  it 

with  an  associationistic  or  environmental-learning  psychology 

(Kohlberg,  1968,  p.  1019,  1971b,  p.  3;  Kohlberg  6  Mayer,  1972, 

p.  ^56).   Human  development  in  this  view,  whether  emotional, 

cognitive,  or  moral,  reflects  the  structure  of  the  external 

envi  ronment. 

In  its  most  extreme  form,  the  organism  is  a  "black  box" 
dependent  upon  environmental  stimuli  for  its  sole  source  of  in- 
formation.  When  some  form  of  cognitive  structure  is  considered, 
it  is  thought  to  be  a  corresponding  reflection  of  structures 
given  by  the  physical  and  social  environments  (Kohlberg,  1969, 
p.  352).   All  concepts  of  space,  ti  m e  ,  causality,  and  motion 
exist  outside  the  organism  and  are  learned  best  by  analysis  into 
discrete  bits  which  can  be  incrementally  conditioned  by  repeated 
introduction  and  association  with  reinforcement.   The  subject 
matter  of  development  is  change  in  behavior  over  time.   Qualita- 
tive changes  in  cognitive  structure,  problem-solving  ability,  or 
thinking  are  depreciated.   Development  is  learning  more  behaviors 
or  behavior  patterns. 

In  their  pure  forms,  these  two  conceptions  of  development 
provide  the  basis  for  much  of  the  misplaced  modern  debate  about 
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human  development  in  terms  of  nature-nurture,  environmental- 
genetic,  categories.   In  reality,  however,  neither  advocates 
of  the  maturationist  or  environmentalist  conceptions  consider 
questions  about  human  development  in  solely  either-or  terms. 
Maturational  theories  admit  the  importance  of  environmental 
factors  in  providing  the  conditions  for  developmental  change  or 
at  least  not  retarding  it.   Environmentalists  recognize  the  role 
of  hereditary  or  native  powers  in  determining  different  rates 
and  styles  of  reinforcement  learning.   What  transpires  then  is 
what  Kohlberg  calls  a  "piously  eclectic  '  interact ionism1" 
(Kohlberg,  1968,  p.  1016),  where  the  focus  of  psychological  re- 
search and  debate  becomes  centered  on  determining  the  relative 
significance  of  maturational,  hereditary,  or  innate  factors 
versus  environmental  or  acquired  factors  in  explaining  differ- 
ences in  human  development. 

Kohl  berg's  alternative  view  of  development,  which  he  calls 
"cognitive-developmental,"  puts  reciprocating  interaction  be- 
tween organism  and  environment  at  its  core.   Kohlberg  writes, 

We  have  contrasted  the  maturationist 
assumption  that  basic  mental  structure 
results  from  an  innate  patterning  with 
the  learning  theory  assu  m ption  that 
basic  mental  structure  is  the  result  of 
the  patterning  or  association  of  events 
in  the  outside  world.    In  contrast,  the 
cogn i t i ve-deve 1 opmen ta 1  assumption  is 
that  basic  mental  structure  is  the  result 
of  an  interaction  between  certain  organ  is mic 
structuring  tendencies  and  the  structure  of 
the  outside  world,  rather  than  reflecting 
either  one  directly.   This  interaction  leads 
to  cognitive  stages  which  represent  the 
transfor m at  ions  of     simple  early  cognitive 
slructures  as  these  are  applied  to  (or 
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assimilate)  the  external  world,  and  as 
they  are  accommodated  to  or  restructured 
by  the  external  world  in  the  course  of 
being  applied  to  it.   (Kohlberg,  1968, 
pp.  1020- 1 ,  1969,  P-  352) 

In  this  view,  development  is  neither  solely  from  without  or  from 
within.   The  dichotomy  or  dualism  between  inner  and  outer,  envir- 
onment and  heredity,  learning  and  maturation,  is  discarded.   In 
its  place,  a  conception  of  development  as  a  "reorganization  of 
psychological  structures  resulting  from  organism  ic-environmental 
interactions"  (Kohlberg,  1971b,  p.  3)  is  substituted.   Develop- 
ing is  reconstructing  self  and  world. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Kohlberg  claims  cognitive- 
developmental  psychology  is  based  upon  a  dialectical  conception 
of  development.   Development  depends  upon  dynamic  interaction. 
This  sometimes  is  expressed  in  terms  of  communication.    In  indi- 
vidual terms,  the  sense  of  communication  is  used  metaphorically 
to  express  interaction.   "Cognitive  development  is  a  dialogue 
between  the  child's  cognitive  structures  and  the  structures  of 
the  environment"  (Kohlberg  S  Mayer,  1972,  p.  k 5 7 ) .    In  social 
and  moral  development,  interaction  as  communication  takes  a  more 
literal  form.    Ideas  are  redefined  and  reconstructed  through  ex- 
perience, especially  as  they  conflict  in  discourse  and  argument 
with  others.   The  development  of  social  and  moral  attitudes,  be- 
haviors, and  ideas  takes  place  through  successive  transformations 
of  conceptions  of  self  and  society.   These  transformations  "repre 
sent  successive  modes  of  'taking  the  role  of  others'   in  social 
situations,  and  hence  .   .  .  the  social-environmental  determinants 
of  development  are  its  opportunities  for  role-taking"  (Kohlberg, 
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1971c,  p.  I83).   There  is  no  dichotomy  between  individual 

and  social  development.   Both  are  cognitive,  which  is  to  say 

they  require  thought  and  symbolic  interaction  (Kohlberg  6  Mayer, 

1972,  p.  kSl) . 

In  this  view,  "cognition,"  "thought,"  or  "intelligence" 

ba  s  i  ca  1  1  y 

refer  to  adaptive  actions  upon  objects  or 
internalizations  of  such  actions.   Mature 
or  adequate  cognition  is  defined  by  an 
equilibrium  or  reciprocity  between  action 
and  object.   Cognition  is  defined  as  func- 
tion (as  modes  of  action)  rather  than  as 
content  .  .  .  or  as  a  faculty.  .  .  .   The 
encouragement  of  cognitive  development, 
then,  is  the  provision  of  opportunities 
for  activities  of  an  organized  or  equili- 
brated form.   (Kohlberg,  1968,  p.  1015) 

Stages  of  cognitive  development  are    generalized,  successive 
modes  of  resolving  conflicts  or  problems.   Developmental  change 
is  not  motivated  by  the  "pull"  from  external  rein  forcers  or  the 
"push"  from  innate  or  biological  instincts  and  impulses,  but 
rather  "in  the  structure  of  the  interaction  between  organism 
and  environment"  (Kohlberg,  1968,  p.  1015).   What  becomes  im- 
portant, especially  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  for  pro- 
moting development  is  the  continuity,  complexity,  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  social  and  cognitive  stimulation  provided  in  the 
environment  (Kohlberg,  1971a,  p.  353)-    In  other  words,  ex- 
perience, conceived  broadly,   is  the  medium  of  development. 

This  does  not  imply,  however,  that  all  experiences  are 
equally  conducive  to  developmental  change.   Rather,  in  arrang- 
ing environmental  conditions,  attention  must  be  paid  to  providing 
the  kinds  of  experiences  which  are     sufficiently  alike  previous 
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experiences  to  be  meaningful,  yet  sufficiently  novel  to  raise 
problems  and  conflicts  that  demand  resolution  and  extend  con- 
trol over  future  problematic  experiences. 

For  the  interactionist,  experience  is 
essential  to  stage  progression,  and  more 
or  richer  stimulation  leads  to  faster  ad- 
vance through  the  series  of  stages.  .  .  . 
To  understand  the  effects  of  experience 
in  stimulating  stage-development,  cogni- 
tive-developmental theory  holds  that  one 
must  analyze  the  relation  of  the  structure 
of  a  child's  specific  experience  to  be- 
havior structures.   The  analysis  focuses 
upon  discrepancies  between  the  child's 
action  system  or  expectancies  and  the 
events  experienced.   The  hypothesis  is 
that  some  moderate  or  optimal  degree  of 
conflict  or  discrepancy  constitutes  the 
most  effective  experience  for  structural 
change.   (Kohl  berg  S  Mayer,  1972,  p.  A  59 ) 

This  conception  of  development  assumes  a  pragmatic  or 
functional  definition  of  knowledge.   Cognitive  development,  as 
successive  modes  of  thinking,  treats  knowledge  neither  as  inner 
experience  nor  external  sensory  reality.   Knowing  is  not  the  un 
folding  or  bringing  to  light  of  some  hitherto  inner  or  intui- 
tive truth  nor  is  it  the  correspondence  of  mind  with  external 
events  imposed  through  repetition  and  reinforcement.    Instead, 
knowledge  is  "an  equilibrated  or  resolved  relationship  between 
an  inquiring  human  actor  and  a  problematic  situation.  .  .   .   Th i 
meaning  and  truth  of  the  child's  experience  depends  upon  its 
relationship  to  the  situations  in  which  he  is  acting"  (Kohl  berg 
&  Mayer,  1972,  p.  *t  6  0 )  .   Cognitive  development  consists  of 
successive  modes  of  thinking  which  resolve  disetjuilibria  occur- 
ring in  organism-environment  interactions  in  the  direction  of 
greater  equilibrium. 
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The  direction  of  development  of  cognitive 
structure  is  toward  greater  e  q  u  i 1  i  b  r  i  u  m  in 
this  organism -environment  interaction, 
i.e.,  of  greater  balance  or  reciproci  ty 
between  the  action  of  the  organism  upon 
the  (perceived)  object  (or  situation) 
and  the  action  of  the  (perceived)  object 
upon  the  organism.   This  balance  in  inter- 
action, rather  than  a  static  correspondence 
of  a  concept  to  an  object,  represents 
"truth,"  "logic,"  "knowledge,"  or  "adapta- 
tion" in  their  general  form.   (Kohlberg, 
1969,  p.  3^8) 

In  its  basic  form,  then,  the  cognitive-developmental 
position  Kohlberg  espouses  is  based  upon  a  conception  of  develop- 
ment which  assumes  an  active  organism  that  structures  its  per- 
ceived environment.   Structuring  activity  is  interactive,  repre- 
senting the  interplay  of  the  organism's  structuring  tendencies 
and  the  structural  features  of  the  environment.   This  interaction 
is  transformative,  reconstructive,  and  adaptive.   Both  organism 
and  environment  are  modified  as  the  organism  both  accommodates  to 
environmental  features  by  changing  itself  and  assimilates  envir- 
onmental events  into  its  own  structures  by  acting  upon  and  chang- 
ing them  in  order  to  apply  them  to  its  own  needs.   These  trans- 
formations lead  to  successive  forms  of  dynamic  equilibrium  in 
interaction.   Developmental  change  is  catalyzed  by  disequilibrium, 
where  some  optimal  level  of  discrepancy  between  existing  struc- 
tures and  environmental  events  is  necessary  (Kohlberg,  1971c, 

pp.  1 8  3  -  M  ■ 

James  Rest,  himself  a  cognitive-developmental ist  and  co- 
author with  Kohlberg  of  a  number  of  studies  on  moral  develop- 
ment, describes  this  conception  of  development  in  terms  of  a 
computer  analogy.    In  this  view,  we  might  think  of  cognitive 
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structures  as  "programs"  which  process  "inputs"  (experience) 

and  produce  "outputs"  (behavior).   The  distinctive  feature  of 

an  i n te r ac t i on i s t  or  dialectical  conception  of  development  is 

its  view  of  how  cognitive  structures  or  programs  come  to  exist 

and  play  such  a  large  part  in  thinking.   I n t e r a c t i on i s t s  deny 

that  these  structures  are  wired  in  biologically  or  genetically 

or  that  they  are  merely  reflections  of  external  reality  maintained 

by  environmental  contingencies.   Instead,  using  the  analogy  of 

the  computer, 

the  interactionist  view  is  that  the  human 
computer  .  .  .  is  a  self-programming  com- 
puter such  that  new  programs  are    developed 
to  more  adequately  orga-nize  experiences 
and  give  clearer  directions  for  action. 
(Rest,  1976,  p.  257) 

As  the  child  interacts  with  and  in  an  environment,  certain 

regularities  are    noticed  and  behavior  patterns  or  habits  that 

are    effective  in  dealing  with  the  environment  are  established. 

These  regular  or  habitual  modes  of  effective  interaction  or 

rules  for  processing  information  and  connecting  experienced 

events  are  called  cognitive  structures  (Boyd  S  Kohl  berg,  1973, 

p.  361).   As  novel  or  conflicting  experiences  are  encountered, 

established  structures  prove  ineffective  or  maladaptive  and  a 

new  response  is  needed.   Novel  experiences  interact  with 

habitual  structures  and  a  search  is  begun  for  more  effective 

structures  to  resolve  the  discrepancy  betwee  r  the  problematic 

experience  and  the  cognitive  structure.   "Once  a  new  'program' 

is  found  which  can  successfully  'compute'  the  new  situation" 

(p.  257),  it  becomes  part  of  the  now  modified  and  equilibrated 
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structure.   What  becomes  important  for  developing  more  adaptive 
and  powerful  structures  "is  the  presentation  of  experiences  which 
'stretch'  one's  existing  thinking  and  set  into  motion  this 
search-and-discovery  process  for  more  adequate  ways  to  organize 
experience  and  action"  (p.  257). 

Kohlberg's  presentation  of  cognitive-developmental  psycho-^ 
logical  theory  and  the  conception  of  development  it  assumes  pro- 
vides a  basis  by  which  to  distinguish  this  view  from  other  de- 
velopmental conceptions  in  terms  of  its  essential  assumptions 
and  elements.   The  conception  of  development  that  emerges  assumes 
a  self-regulating,  active  subject  in  adaptive  interaction  with 
an  environment.    In  this  interaction,  the  subject  is  modified 
by  environmental  events  (accommodation)  and  modifies  environ- 
mental events  (assimilation)  to  adapt  to  new  experiences  and 
solve  problems.   Subject-environment  interaction  oscillates  be- 
tween periods  of  conflict,  imbalance,  or  disequilibrium  a n d 
periods  of  adaptation,  balance,  or  equilibrium.    It  is  the  sub- 
ject's need  for  a  resolved  and  unprob lemat i c  relationship  with 
its  environment  which  motivates  adaptive  behaviors  or  thinking. 
It  is  conflict,  i  in  balance,  or  disequilibrium  between  a  subject's 
cognitive  structures  or  habits  and  environmental  events  which 
catalyzes  the  adaptive  process  leading  to  new  cognitive  struc- 
tures which,  at  least  temporarily,  resolve  conflicts  or  problems 
and  restore  equilibrium. 

The  first  question  raised  in  the  present  study  concerned 
Kohlberg's  claim  that  the  cognitive-developmental  theory  and 
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the  dialectical  model  of  development  he  espoused  were  based 
upon  and  congruent  with  the  conceptions  of  development  first 
formulated  and  elaborated  by  Dewey  and  Piaget.   The  preceding 
description  and  analysis  of  Kohlberg's  basic  position  as  dis- 
tinguished from  others,  indeed,  shows  that  he  employs  the  same 
key  terms  in  much  the  same  way  as  do  Dewey  and  Piaget.   "Inter- 
action," "equilibrium,"  "disequilibrium,"  "conflict,"  "adapta- 
tion," "assimilation,"  and  "accommodation"  all  play  important 
roles  in  Kohlberg's  account  of  cog n i t i ve- de ve 1 opmen ta  1  i sm  ,  as 
they  also  do  in  Dewey's  and  Piaget's  conceptions  of  development 
This  basic  similarity  in  choice  of  terms  and  the  way  they  are 
used  to  explain  development  and  developmental  change  supports 
Kohlberg's  claims  of  a  basic  congruence  and  a  continuous  tradi- 
tion.  A  more  thorough  comparative  analysis  later  will  amplify 
these  points  of  congruence  . 


Kohlberg  on  Moral  Development 
This  dialectical  conception  of  develop  m ent  provides  the 
foundation  for  Kohlberg's  cognitive-developmental  theory  of 
moral ization.   An  analysis  of  this  theory  will  provide  another 
means  of  identifying  the  core  elements  in  Kohlberg's  conception 
of  development.    It  should  be  noted  that  although  a  great  deal 
has  been  written  about  Kohlberg,  the  vast  majority  of  writings 
have  dealt  with  his  six  proposed  stages  of  mcral  development. 
In  this  analysis,  however,  we  are  not  interested  in  his  stages 
or  their  content.    Instead,  we  are  interested  in  his  more 
general,  stage-independent,  ideas  about  moral  development,  and 
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specifically  his  ideas  about  the  developmental  process  and 
conditions  that  promote  developmental  change. 

The  basic  assumptions  of  Kohl  berg's  position  are  "that 
moral  stages  and  their  development  represent  the  interaction 
of  the  child's  structuring  tendencies  and  the  structural  features 
of  the  environment"  (Kohlberg,  1971c,  p.  183)  which  leads  to 
"successive  forms  of  equilibrium  in  interaction"  (p.  1  8  3 )  - 
Each  equilibrium  state  is  a  "level  of  justice"  (p.  1 8  3 )  or 
general  solution  for  resolving  moral  problems  or  conflicts. 
Developmental  change  is  "caused  by  disequilibrium"  (p.  184), 
where  s  om  e  degree  of  discrepancy  between  the  child  and  the  moral 
environment  is  necessary. 

The  cognitive  structures  underlying  moral  thought  are  not 
found  in  the  environment  or  in  the  organism  alone.   They  are 
not  the  reflection  of  some  external   logic  or  structures  or 
morality  nor  are  they  predetermined  maturation  al   levels  appear- 
ing in  some  biologically  arbitrary  order.   Rather, 

They  are  a  synthetic  result  of  the 
dynamic  process  of  interaction  between 
the  human  o  r  g  a  n  i  s  m  as  a  self-regulating 
system  of  conatrve/affective  tendencies 
a  nd  t  he  social  environment  in  which  it 
ib  found.   .  .   .   We  conceive  the  goal 
of  interaction  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
individual  to  be  that  of  a  state  of  equi- 
librium with  his  social  environment,  or 
reciprocity  between  the  self's  actions, 
and  those  of  others  toward  the  self. 
As  a  self-regulating  system  .  .  .  the  human 
social  organism  see  Is  s  a  cognitive  struc- 
tural adaptation  of  his  claims  to  those  of 
others  as  they  are  seeking  to  adapt  their 
claims  to  his  as  the  environment  calls  for 
it  by  pitting  them  against  each  other. 
(Boyd  &  Kohlberg,   1973,  p.  361) 
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Each  new  adaptation,  in  resolving  or  equilibrating  conflicting 
claims,  establishes  new,  generalized,  structures  serving  the 
same  function  as  previous  structures,  but  distinguished  by  a 
more  satisfying  state  of  equilibrium  (p.  362). 

The  same  key  elements,  interaction,  equilibrium,  dis- 
equilibrium, and  adaptation,  are     thus  present  in  Kohlberg's  theory 
of  moral  development.   Though  they  have  the  same  functional  roles 
in  explaining  and  describing  moral  development  as  they  do  in 
cognitive  development  in  general,  they  take  on  more  specialized 
characteristics  because  of  the  specialized  nature  of  the  subject. 
Because  they  form  an  integrated  explanation,  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  them,  but  each  element  needs  elaboration  in  turn. 
Interaction 

For  Kohl  berg,  the  development  of  morality  and  the  ability 
to  think  morally  is  not  essentially  different  from  the  develop- 
ment of  cognitive  abilities  in  general.   Moral  thought  behaves 
like  all  other  kinds  of  thought  and  thus  results  from  the  inter- 
action between  a  person  and  their  physical  and  social  world. 
The  basic  structure  of  social  and  moral  action  is  marked  by  possi- 
bilities for  interaction  "provided  by  the  existence  of  a  self  in 
a  world  composed  of  other  selves  who  are     both  like  the  self  and 
different  from  it"  (Kohlberg,   in  Peters,  1971c,  p.  2  *»  0 )  .   Thus, 
just  as  interaction  with  the  physical  world  stimulates  the  de- 
velopment of  thinking  about,  for  example,  causality,  social 
interaction  stimulates  the  development  of  principles  which  are 
necessary  for  regulating  living  with  others  in  a  way  that  respects 
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claims  and  rights  of  selves  who  are  both  like  and  different  from 
other  selves. 

Just  as  in  cognitive  development,  most  theories  of  moral 
development  have  assumed  an  either-or,  development  from  within 
or  from  without,  position.   Thus,  in  one  view,  development  is 
seen  "as  the  product  of  internalization  of  norms  and  values  of 
parents  and  of  the  culture  through  processes  of  identification, 
reward,  or  punishment"  (Kohlberg,  1970a,  p.  'i  2 )  .   On  the  other 
view,  the  child  is  seen  as  inherently  good,  with  an  innate  or 
intuitive  correct  moral  sense  which  only  needs  the  proper 
nourishment  to  grow  and  mature  naturally  (p.  hi).        In  contrast, 
Kohlberg's  cognitive-developmental  theory  of  moral  development, 
like  his  theory  of  cognitive  development,  assumes  neither  innate 
unfolding  or  passive  incorporation  of  "outside"  rules  and  values 
"inside"  the  organism.   Rather,   it  assumes  that  moral  development 
is  the  result  of  cognitive-structural  transformations  or  recon- 
structions in  the  conception  of  the  relationship  between  self 
and  society  in  interaction. 

E.  Turiel,  a  former  student  and  now  colleague  of  Kohlberg 
and  author  of  a  number  of  studies  on  the  cognitive-developmental 
approach  to  moral i zat ion ,  writes  that  "in  this  approach  [cogni- 
tive-developmental], developmental  changes  are  co.is  idered  to  be 
the  result  of  the  growing  c  it  i  Id's  interaction  with  a  general 
social  and  moral  environment.   The  term  'moral  environment'  is 
defined  here  as  an  environment  that  presents  rules,  standards, 
values,  and  principles"  (Turiel,  1969,  p.  95)- 
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Interaction  in  this  view  is  not  the  "piously  eclectic 
i n ter act i on i sm"  found  in  most  conceptions  of  development  which 
merely  accords  both  "inner"  and  "outer,"  subject  and  environ- 
ment, an  influencing  role  in  the  final  developmental  product. 
Rather,  interaction  is  pervasive  and  reciprocating.   Both  sub- 
ject and  environment  modify  and  are  modified. 

The  developing  child  imposes  his  own 
structure  on  the  environment  and  his 
structure  is  qualitatively  changing 
as  a  result  of  his  social  experience. 
These  changing  structures  represent 
successive  transformations  of  ways  of 
thinking  and  feeling  about  the  social 
world,  about  right  and  wrong,  and  about 
the  self  in  relation  to  these.   (p.  95) 

Adaptat  ion 

For  Kohlberg,  a  t ho roug h -  go i n g  ,  reciprocating  inter- 
action ism  distinguishes  his  account  of  moral  development  from 
those  that  see  the  growth  of  moral  knowledge  as  a  result  ol 
imitation  and  internalization  of  social  and  cultural  norms. 

In  the  cognitive-developmental  account  .  .  . 
the  notion  of  "moral   internalization" 
does  not  imply  a  simple  and  literal  trans- 
fer, incorporation,  or  internalization  of 
something  outside  the  ego  to  something 
inside.   Assimilation  of  the  "outside"  to 
"inside"  depends  upon  the  structural  re- 
organization of  the  external  norm  and  upon 
structural  reorganization  of  t  h e  sell 
assimilating  the  norm.    (Kohlberg,  1961, 
p.  '*23) 

Thus,  social  interaction  involves  modification  of  both 
the  child  and  its  structure  in  response  to  the  environment 
(accommodation  for  Piaget  and  Dewey),  and  modification  of  the 
environmental  event  in  response  to  the  child's  structure 
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(assimilation  for  Piaget,  adaptation  for  Dewey).   Role-taking 
is  the  social  psychological  mechanism  which  best  expresses  and 
allows  for  this  kind  of  complementary  or  reciprocating  inter- 
action and  adaptation. 

For  Kohlberg,  just  as  his  conception  of  cognitive  develop- 
ment assumes  an  active  and  adaptive  reconstruction  of  cogni- 
tive structures  and  environmental  structures  in  interaction 
(Kohlberg,  1 9 6 9 ,  p.  3^8;  1968,  p.  1021),  his  view  of  social 
and  moral  development  assumes  the  reconstruction  of  conceptions 
of  the  social  self  and  social  environment  as  they  interact  and 
relate.   However,  social  development  requires  a  different  sort 
of  interaction  than  that  required  for  the  development  of  physical 
concepts,  because  "persons  and  institutions  are  'known'  through 
role-taking"  (Kohlberg,  1969,  p.  HM. 

For  Kohlberg,  the  development  of  social  and  moral  knowl- 
edge requires  sharing  or  taking  the  point  of  view  of  another 
self  or  group  of  selves.   "The  word  'social'  essentially  means 
shared"  (Kohlberg,  1969,  p.  Vl  6 )  . 

The  motivational  problem  usually  proposed 
to  socialization  theory  is  the  question 
of  why  the  "selfish"  or  impulsive  infant 
develops  into  a  social  being,  i.e.,  one 
who  wants  to  share  activities  with  others, 
to  be  a  member  of  a  common  group,  to  main- 
tain shared  norms,  and  to  pursue  share  J 
goals.   The  answer  of  developmental  theory 
is  that  the  self  is  itself  born  out  of  the 
social  or  s  h a r i  n g  process,  and  therefore, 
motives  for  self-realization  or  sel f -enhance- 
ment are    not  basically  "selfish"  in  the 
perjorat  ive  sense,  but  require  sharing. 
(Kohlberg,  1969,  P  ■  zt  1  6  ) 
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Following  Baldwin  (1906)  and  Mead  (193*0,  Kohlberg  views 
role-taking  as  the  psychological  mechanism  for  sharing.   Al- 
though there  were  differences  between  Mead  and  Baldwin  regard- 
ing the  relative  importance  of  imitation  and  role-taking  proper, 
with  Mead  stressing  the  importance  of  communicative  and  symbolic 
acts  and  gestures,  and  Baldwin  stressing  direct  imitation  of 
another,  both  saw  the  development  of  social  knowledge  occurring 
through  the  complementary  or  reciprocating  interaction  found  in 
mutual  role-taking.   Role-taking,  in  this  sense,  implies  both 
accommodation  and  assimilation.   The  child  imitates,  learns 
from,  and  has  its  behavior  structured  by  the  behavior  of  the 
other  (accommodates),  and  also  projects  or  in  Baldwin's  terms, 
^ejects,"  its  own  history,  current  structures,  meanings,  and  points 
of  view  into  the  other  before  they  can  be  incorporated  and  shared 
(assimilates).   This  kind  of  social  psychological  process  allows 
for  adaptive  structural  transformations  in  social  knowledge,  and 
thus,  Kohlberg  considers  role-taking  essential  for  the  kinds  of 
reconstructions  of  self  in  relation  to  other  selves  necessary  for 
moral  development.   "Moral  judgements  involve  role-taking,  taking 
the  point  of  view  of  others  conceived  as  subjects  and  coordinating 
these  points  of  view"  (Kohlberg,  1973,  pp.  632-3)  and  thus, 
"the  social-environmental  determinants  of  development  are  its 
opportunities  for  role-taking"  (Kohlberg,  1971c,  p.  183).   Role- 
taking  is  the  social  psychological  process  characterizing  social 
adaptation. 
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E  q  u  i  1  i  b  r  i  u  m 

Role-taking  results  in  structural  transformations  in 
conception  of  self  in  relation  to  other  selves.   These  struc- 
tural transformations  take  the  form  of  stages  which  represent 
"successive  modes  of  'taking  the  role  of  others'  in  social 
situations"  (Kohlberg,  1970a,  p.  k2)  ,     and  thus,  role-taking 
opportunities  are  the  primary  soc i a  1  -  en v i ronmen t a  1  factors 
influencing  moral  development.   The  cognitive-developmental 
approach  to  moral  development  also  assumes  an  active  organism 
that  structures  its  perceived  environment  and  that  moral  stages 
represent  the  interaction  of  the  organism's  structuring  tendencies 
and  the  structural  features  of  the  environment.   Moral  stages 
are  not  derived  from  particular  teachings  or  innate,  unfolding 
virtues,  but  rather  are  the  sequential  results  of  processing  or 
mediating  moral  experience.   Moral  stages  are  neither  direct  re- 
flections of  maturation  nor  direct  reflections  of  learning  in  the 
sense  of  specific,  reinforced,  stimulus-induced  responses,  but 
rather  represent  the  "equilibrated  pattern  of  interaction  between 
the  organism  and  the  environment"  (Kohlberg,  1973b,  p.  182). 
Moral  stages  are  understood  best  as  successive  forms  of  dynamic 
equilibrium  or  equilibrium  in  interaction  (Kohlberg,  197'c,  p. 
183)  resulting  from  interactive  and  adaptive  experience  in  social 
and  moral  environments.   Kohlberg  writes, 

In  Piaget's  theory,  which  we  follow,  the 
notion  that  logical  and  moral  stages  are 
interactional   is  united  to  the  notion  that 
they  are  forms  of  equilibrium,  form  of  in- 
tegrating discrepancies  or  conflicts  between 
the  child's  sche m ata  of  action  and  the  ac- 
tions of  others.    (Kohlberg,  1971c,  p.   I9'0 
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Each  moral  stage  represents  a  working  hypothesis  or  general 
solution  for  solving  moral  problems  and  making  moral  judgements 
in  a  specific  moral  situation.   As  such,  each  moral  stage 
represents  a  "justice  structure"  for  responding  to  and  resolving 
moral  conflicts.   Thus,  each  stage,  representing  an  equilibrated 
response  to  moral  conflicts  and  problems,  has  its  own  integrity. 
The  developing  child  is  not  an  "incomplete"  adult,  but  a  moral 
philosopher,  working  out  new  ways  of  moral  thinking  to  resolve 
conflicts  raised  in  social  and  moral  interaction.   "Moral 
principles  of  justice,  then,  are  neither  external  rules  taken 
inward,  nor  natural  ego  tendencies  of  a  biological  organism, 
but  rather  the  interactional  emergents  of  social   interaction" 
(Kohlberg,  1971c,  pp.  193"  M  •   In  other  words,  justice  principles 
are  representations  of  social  relationships  in  equilibrium. 

To  say  that  each  moral  stage  represents  an  equilibrated 
conception  of  self  to  society  or  non-self,  and  that  each  stage 
has  its  own  integrity,  is  not  to  say  that  all  stages  or  solu- 
tions to  moral  conflicts  are  equal.   Successive  stages  or  forms 
of  moral  equilibrium  provide  more  integrated  and  differentiated 
justice  structures  which  are  more  adaptive.   They  are  able  to 
resolve  "more  moral  problems,  conflicts,  or  points  of  view  in 
a  more  stable,  or  self-consistent  way  (Kohlberg,   i  970a  ,  p.  'i  7 )  • 
A  moral  stage  is  a  mode  of  thinking  about  moral  problems,  where 
thinking  is  defined  as  an  adaptive  response  to  problems  or 
conflicts  resulting  from  social  and  moral  experience  and  inter- 
action.  The  development  of  moral  thinking  tends,  through  equi- 
libration of  the  conflicting  elements,  toward  resolution  at  a 
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new,  more  integrated,  generalized,  and  adaptive  manner  of 
thinking.   Each  new  stage  includes  elements  of  earlier  stages, 
but  transforms  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  represent  a  more  stable 
and  extensive  equilibrium,  defined  operationally  as  a  justice 
structure  or  moral  habit  more  powerful  and  consistent  in  dealim 
with  a  wide  range  of  moral  conflicts  resulting  from  interaction: 
in  the  social  world.   Moral  stages  are,  thus,  forms  of  equilib- 
rium for  resolving  and  integrating  moral  discrepancies,  con- 
flicts, or  d i sequ i 1 i b r i a  between  an  agent's  moral  habits  and 
actions  and  those  of  others.   The  justice  structure  underlying 
each  stage  provides  the  equilibrating  mechanism. 

Turiel  gives  the  clearest  summary  of  the  process  of  stage 
transition  in  the  cognitive-developmental  account  of  moral 
development. 

Developmental  change  follows  the  principle 
of  equilibration,  which  i  s  e s  s  e  n  t  i  a  1  1 y  a 
process  of  self -regulation  and  self- 
correction.   That  is,  awareness  of  inade- 
quacies and  contradictions  in  the  exist- 
ing structure  can  result  in  activities 
t  li  a  t  feedback  information  and  lead  to  a 
reorganization  of  thought.   An  experience 
of  disequilibrium,  which  is  part  of  stage 
transition,  may  be  seen  as  a  state  in  which 
the  inconsistencies  of  an  existing  stage 
are     perceived.   Movement  to  the  next  stage 
involves  corrections  and  regulations,  which 
necessitate  a  transformation  of  the  exist- 
ing structure.   Again,  we  see  that  with 
every  transition  there  is  modification  of 
the  preceding  stage  such  that  it  becomes 
not  a  stored  layer  to  be  retrieved,  but, 
instead,  is  integrated  in  transformed 
fashion,  into  the  next  stage.    (Turiel, 
1  9  7  k  ,     p.      17) 

The  developing  child  experiences  difficulties  in  a  moral 
situation  because  of  an  inadequate  method  or  structure  for 


handling  moral  problems.   A  search  ensures  for  a  better  solu- 
tion.  The  experience  of  trying  alternative  methods  and/or 
principles  for  adjudicating  moral  dilemmas  initiates  self- 
correction  and  self- regulation  in  the  original  structure  so 
that  it  is  transformed.   The  movement  is  from  an  equilibrium 
state  disrupted  by  disequilibrium  or  conflict  to  a  new  equi- 
librium state  through  an  active  process  of  s e 1 f - co r r ec t i o n  and 
self- maintenance.   The  developmental  change  is  not  a  result  of 
the  imposition  of  a  moral  rule,  principle,  or  norm  from  without, 
nor  the  unfolding  of  goodness  from  within.   Both  the  child's 
original  moral  stage  or  justice  structure  and  the  new  justice 
structure  are  reconstructed  in  response  to  a  specific  moral 
problem.   "The  child  who  resolves  contradictions  by  becoming 
more  competent  with  higher  level  concepts  is  assimi  lating  those 
concepts  by  changing  his  form  of  thought  (accommodation)" 
(Turiel,  1969,  p.  12"/).   Moral  development  is  an  adaptive  pro- 
cess aimed  at  a  greater  competence  in  dealing  with  moral  problems 
Stage  change  is  a  function  of  the  child's  interaction  with  its 
environment.   "The  process  by  which  such  interaction  occurs  is 
one  of  self-regulated  'progressive  equilibration.1   Development 
is  continually  directed  toward  increasing  equilibrium,  and  each 
stage  is  a  more  equilibrated  state  of  functioning  than  the 
previous  one"  (Turiel,   197^,  P-  I5)< 
D  i  s  e  quilibrium  or  Conflict 

In  this  view  of  moral  development,  developmental  change  is 
prompted  by  conditions  of  disequilibrium,  moral  conflict,  or 
moral  contradiction.   As  Turiel  writes, 
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Increased  conflict  or  disequilibrium  is  a 
condition  for  development.   That  is,  if 
the  individual's  existing  structure  is 
inadequate  to  deal  with  events  encountered, 
the  resulting  state  of  heightened  d  i  segu  i  - 
librium  (manifested  in  conflict  and  con- 
f us  ion)  ,  could  lead  to  compensatory  activity. 
In  such  a  case,  the  feedback  of  new  infor- 
mation could  result  in  transition  to  a  new 
stage.    (Turiel,  1  9  7  **  ,  P  ■  '5) 

And  as  Kohlberg  writes, 

Since,  with  each  developmental  change  in 
mode  of  thought  the  child  is  making  a  dis- 
covery on  his  own,  new  ways  of  moral  think- 
ing develop  from  within  and,  thus,  cannot 
be  imposed  upon  the  child.   Change  is  based 
upon  the  child's  active  reorganization  of 
his  experience  and  is  stimulated  by  con- 
flicts.   (Kohlberg,  1971b,  p.  '(3) 

Each  moral  stage  represents  an  equilibrated  pattern  of 
interaction  between  the  subject  and  the  social  world.   This 
pattern  defines  a  general  or  habitual  mode  of  dealing  with  moral 
conflicts  and  problems.   Reconstruction  of  moral  thought  to  a 
new  equilibrium  state  or  stage  does  not  occur  unless  the  prior 
mode  of  thought  becomes  maladaptive  or  insufficient  for  resolv- 
ing moral  conflicts  that  arise  in  social   interaction.   The  aware 
ness  of  conflicts,  contradictions,  or  discrepancies  brings  about 
a  state  of  disequilibrium  which  promotes  reconstruction  of  the 
earlier,  unsettled  moral  situation  to  a  new,  at  least  tempor- 
arily settled,  equilibrium  level  or  moral  stage.   "Upward  move- 
ment depends  not  only  on  exposure  to  the  next  level  of  thought, 
but  to  experiences  of  cogn  i  t  i  ve-conf 1  i  ct  in  the  application  of 
the  child's  current  level  of  thought  to  proble  m atic  situations' 
(Kohlberg,  1971a,  p.  3  6  8). 
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Because  moral  stages  represent  modes  of  thinking  about 
moral  problems,  the  development  of  the  capacity  to  use  each 
stage  and  to  move  to  new  stages  can  be  influenced  in  a  cogni- 
tive 1  y  and  socially  rich  environment  where  moral  choices  and 
conflicts  are  present  (Kohl  berg,  1973b,  p.  194).   Moral  develop- 
ment, then,  can  be  facilitated  by  providing  experience  in  solv- 
ing "real-life"  moral  problems  as  they  arise  in  social  inter- 
action.  Role-taking  is  the  activity  most  conducive  to  this 
kind  of  experience. 

The  more  general  formulation  of  this  ex- 
perience has  been  called  role-taking  and  the 
occasions  stimulating  development  were 
called  role-taking  opportunities.   Each 
stage  is  both  a  cause  and  a  result  of  a 
wider  and  more  adequate  process  of  taking 
the  perspective  of  others,  personal  and 
societal,  upon  social  conflicts.   (Kohlberg, 
197  3b,  p .  194) 

Role-taking  experience  provides  the  kind  of  reciprocating  inter- 
action in  social  relationships  which  promotes  social  and  moral 
development.   Kohl  berg's  description  of  the  importance  of  role- 
taking  in  cognitive-developmental  social  theory  merits  full 
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All  societies  are  alike  in  the  sheer  fact 
of  having  institutions,  i.e.,  in  having 
systems  of  defined  complementary  role  ex- 
pectations.   In  cognitive-developmenta. 
or  "symbolic-interactional"  theories  of 
society,  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word 
"social"  is  the  distinctively  human 
structuring  of  action  and  thought  by 
role-taking,  by  the  tendency  to  react 
to  the  other  as  someone  like  the  self  and 
by  the  tendency  to  react  to  the  sell's 
behavior  in  the  role  of  the  other.  .   .  . 
Both  human  love  and  human  identification 
.  .  .  presuppose  the  more  general  soci- 
ality of  symbolic  communication  and  role- 
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taking.   Before  one  can  love  the  other 
or  can  model  his  attitudes,  one  must 
take  his  role  through  communicative 
processes.  .  .  .   The  structure  of 
society  and  morality  is  a  structure 
of  interaction  between  the  self  and 
other  selves  who  are  like  the  self, 
but  who  are  not  the  self.   Tine  area 
of  conflicting  claims  of  selves  is 
the  area  of  morality  or  of  moral  con- 
flict, and  the  modes  of  role-taking 
in  such  conflict  situations  repre- 
sent the  varying  structures  of  moral 
judgement  and  choice  defining  our 
various  stages.   (Kohlberg,  1969, 
P.  398) 

The  precondition,  then  for  moral  conflict  is  man's  ability 
to  role-take.   This  kind  of  social  psychological  process  allows 
for  structural  transformations  in  social  knowledge  or  the  re- 
construction of  conceptions  of  self  in  relation  to  other  selves. 
Social  learning  through  role-taking  is  a  primary  determinant  of 
the  child's  encounter  with  conflict  situations  at  any  given  stage 

Opportunities  to  role-take  are  oppor- 
tunities to  experience  conflict  or  dis- 
crepancy between  one's  own  actions  and 
evaluations  and  the  action  and  evalua- 
tion of  others.   To  role-take  in  a  moral 
situation  is  to  experience  moral  conflict, 
for  example,  the  conflict  of  my  wishes 
and  claims  and  yours,  or  yours  and  a 
1 1 1  i  r  d  party's.  .  .  .   Social  environment, 
then  stimulates  development  by  providing 
opportunities  for  role-taking  or     for  ex- 
periences of  socio-moral  conflict  which 
may  be  integrated  by  justice  forms  at  or 
above  the  child's  own  level.    ( Koh 1  be  r  j  , 
19  7  1c,  p  .  1  9  <0 

Role-taking  can  occur  without  involving  a  conflict  because 
many  social  situations  do  not  involve  conflicting  expectations 
between  one  person  and  another.   When  conflicts  do  arise,  how- 
ever, morality  becomes  involved.   "The  area  of  the  conflicting 
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claims  of  selves  is  the  area  of  morality,  or  of  moral  conflict" 
(Kohlberg,  1969,  p.  398).   Each  stage  of  moral  development  repre- 
sents a  general  moral  hypothesis  or  justice  structure  for  ad- 
judicating conflicting  claims  of  each  role-occupant.   Role- 
taking  defines  the  kind  of  complementary  social  psychological 
means  that  generates  moral  conflict.   In  so  doing,  role-taking 
experiences  promote  moral  development  toward  moral  solutions 
that  provide  a  better  equilibration  of  competing  moral  claims. 
Summa  r y 

Kohlberg's  theory  of  moral  development  is  based  upon  the 
general  dialectical  conception  of  development  and  contains  the 
same  core  elements.   Moral  development  is  not  an  unfolding  of 
inner,  intuitive  or  natural  goodness  nor  a  direct  reflection  of 
ex terna  1  1 y- imposed  norms,  but  rather  assumes  an  interaction  be- 
tween a  subject  and  its  moral  and  social  environment.    In  the 
course  of  this  interaction,  both  personal  moral  structures  and 
external  norms  are  reconstructed  and  transformed  into  more 
adaptive  forms.    In  social  and  moral  development  this  adaptation 
takes  the  specific  form  of  role-taking  which  lias  both  assimila- 
tive and  accommodative  aspects.   That  is,  in  role-taking,  taking 
the  point  of  view  of  another  similar,  but  not  identical  with 
ourself,  the  subject  both  accommodates  or  is  changed  by  the 
other,  and  projects  its  own  role-expectations  so  that  the  point 
of  view  of  the  other  can  be  assimilated.   This  adaptive  inter- 
action or  sharing  leads  to  a  reconstruction  of  conceptions  of 
self  and  the  relation  of  self  to  other  selves. 
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Social  interaction  through  role-taking  also  produces 
moral  conflicts,  problems,  or  dis equilibria  in  the  system  of 
social  relations.   Each  moral  stage  represents  a  temporary 
equilibrium  level  or  working  moral  hypothesis  for  adjudicating 
moral  conflicts.   When  conflicts  or  disequi  1  Ibria  arise  in 
interaction,  and  the  accepted  or  habitual  modes  of  thinking 
through  moral  problems  become  maladaptive  or  insufficient,  a 
reconstruction  or  developmental  change  must  occur  to  a  new 
equilibrium  level  or  moral  stage  which  proves  more  able  to 
handle  a  wider  range  of  moral  conflicts  in  a  consistent  and 
stable  manner.   Moral  development  follows  the  dialectical  model 
of  equilibrium  (stage)-disequilibrium  (conflict)-equilibration 
(adaptation)- new  equilibrium  (resolved  conflict).   Development 
is  motivated  or  promoted  by  conditions  of  conflict  or  disequi- 
librium and  the  mechanism  of  developmental  change  is  an  inter- 
active, adaptive,  equilibration  of  contradicting  or  conflicting 
e  1  e  in  e  n  t  s  . 

Comparison  of  Dewey,  Piaget,  and  Kohl  be  r  g_ 

These  three  views  of  development  now  can  be  compared  in 
terms  of  t  h  e  i  r  basic  elements,  interaction,  adaptation/adjust- 
ment, equilibrium,  and  disequilibrium.   One  way  to  begin  to 
compare  these  views  to  determine  their  congruence  is  by  con- 
trasting them  with  alternative  conceptions  of  development. 
Earlier  (supra,  pp.  102-108),  Kohlberg's  description  of  the 
basic  assumptions  of  the  dialectical  conception  of  develop  m e  n t 
was  introduced  by  contrasting  it  with  what  he  calls  the 
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"matura t iona 1 "  (development  from  within)  and  "environmental" 
or  "cultural  transmission"  (development  from  without)  concep- 
tions of  development.   Kohlberg's  approach,  in  contrast,  assumed 
development  to  be  marked  by  and  a  result  of  a  dynamic  inter- 
action.  This  interaction  both  produces  conflicts   and  disequi- 
libria,  and  stimulates  adaptive  transformation  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  subject,  environment,  and  their  relationship  toward  a 
more  stable  equilibrium  level.   Dewey  and  Piaget  also  contrast 
their  own  views  on  psychological  development  with  alternative 
conceptions.   An  analysis  and  comparison  of  the  views  of  de- 
velopment they  consider  to  be  fallacious  or  inadequate  will  be 
helpful  in  assessing  congruities  and  continuities  among  their 
basic  developmental  conceptions. 
Interaction 

Dewey,  like  Kohlberg,  offers  his  view  of  education  and 
development  as  an  alternative  to  the  "either-or,"  development 
from  within  and  without,  approaches. 

The  history  of  educational  theory  is  marked 
by  opposition  between  the  idea  that  educa- 
tion is  development  from  within  and  that  it 
is  formation  from  without;  that  it  is  based 
upon  natural  endowments  and  that  education 
is  a  process  of  overcoming  natural   inclina- 
tions and  substituting  in  its  place  habits 
acquired  under  external  pressure.    (Dewey, 
1938/19H,  p.  1) 

Dewey  finds  and  expresses  this  dualism  in  a  number  of  different 
forms . 

The  "development  from  within"  view  is  expressed,  for 
example,  in  the  works  of  early  educational  philosophers  like 
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Rousseau  who  likened  human  development  to  the  maturation 
of  a  seed  into  a  full-grown  plant.    In  this  view,  human  beings 
have  latent  capacities  which,  if  left  alone,  will  naturally 
unfold  and  mature  into  concrete  powers  (Dewey,  193^/1964, 
pp.  k  ,     8).   Development  is  spontaneous  and  unaffected  by  ex- 
perience, exercise,  or  social  contact.   Dewey  attributes  this 
"unfolding"  view  of  development  to  Froebel  and  Hegel  as  well  as 
to  Rousseau.   For  Dewey,  both  Froebel  and  Hegel 

start  with  the  conception  of  a  whole--an 
absolute--which  is  "immanent"  in  human 
life.   The  perfect  or  complete  ideal  is 
not  a  mere  ideal;  it  is  operative  here 
and  now.   But  it  is  present  only  implic- 
itly, "potentially,"  or  in  an  enfolded 
condition.   What  is  termed  development 
is  the  gradual  making  explicit  and  out- 
ward of  what  is  thus  wrapped  up. 
(Dewey,  1916/1966,  pp.  57-8) 

Though  Froebel  and  Hegel  had  different  ideas  as  to  how  this 
process  worked,  both  assumed  that  development  represented  an 
unfolding  of  an  inner  latent  power  or  principle  in  natural  pro- 
gression unaffected  by  external  conditions. 

Directly  opposed  to  this  unfolding  view  and  some  of  its 
variations  is  the  conception  of  education  as  development  from 
without  or  education  as  formation.   According  to  this  view, 
educat  ion 

is  the  formation  of  in  ind  by  setting  up 
certain  associations  or  connections  of 
content  by  means  of  a  subject  matter 
presented  from  without.   Education  pro- 
ceeds by  instruction  taken  in  a  strictly 
literal  sense,  a  building  into  the  mind 
from  without.    (Dewey,  I  91 6/1 966 ,  p.  69) 

Dewey  offers  Herbart  as  the  best  example  of  this  view. 

Herbart  denied  the  existence  of  any  inner,  unfolding  powers  or 
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faculties  and  thought  instead  that  "the  mind  is  simply  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  producing  various  qualities  in  reaction 
to  the  various  realities  which  act  upon  it"  (Dewey,  1916/1966, 
p.  69).   The  development  of  mind  is  wholly  a  matter  of  pre- 
senting appropriate  reinforcers  so  as  to  maintain  original 
reactions  and  to  build  up  desirable  new  reactions.   Mind  is 
developed  from  without.   Since  there  are  no  innate  faculties 
or  latent  principles  ready  to  unfold,  the  organism  is  considered 
passive  and  empty  and  mind  must  be  supplied  by  an  external  agent 
or  arrangement.   "The  'furniture'  of  mind  j_s_  the  mind.   Mind  is 
wholly  a  matter  of  'contents'"  (p.  70).   Education  as  develop- 
ment, in  this  view,  becomes  a  matter  of  imposition  and  absorp- 
tion.  Like  Kohlberg  (supra,  p.  102),  Dewey  uses  the  analogy  of 
the  machine  to  describe  this  "outside"  view.   When  translated 
into  educational  terms,  this  view  o\     d  e  v  e  1  o  pine  11  t  "may  be  compared 
to  inscribing  records  upon  a  passive  phonographic  disc  to  result 
in  giving  back  what  lias  been  inscribed  when  the  proper  button  is 
pressed"  (Dewey,  193V1964,  p.  6). 

This  distinction  between  development  from  within  and  de- 
velopment from  without  also  takes  the  form  of  a  distinction 
between  the  logical  and  the  psychological  in  the  construction  of 
educational  theories.   One  educational  school  of     thought,  be- 
lieving that  the  mind  develops  solely  by  formation  from  without, 
assumes  "that  the  mind  is  naturally  so  illogical   in  its  pro- 
cesses that  logical  form  must  be  impressed  upon  it  from  with- 
out" (Dewey,  1933,  p •  79)-   The  development  of  cognitive  abili- 
ties or  the  ability  to  think  is  made  possible 
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only  through  absorption  of  logically 
formulated,  ready-made  material.    In 
this  case,  the  logical  formulations  are 
not  the  outcome  of  any  process  of  think- 
ing that  is  personally  undertaken  and 
carried  out;  the  formulation  has  been 
made  by  another  mind  and  is  presented 
in  a  finished  form,  apart  from  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  it  was  arrived  at. 
(pp.  79-80) 

The  opposite  point  of  view  also  holds  that  logical  forms 
are  incompatible  with  natural  mental  processes,  but  regards  the 
natural  development  of  these  processes  as  more  important  than 
the  learning  of  external  logical  forms.   Thus,  imposition  of 
logic  from  without  is  denied  and  the  "free,"  natural  unfolding 
of  native  potentialities  is  substituted  (pp.  82-3). 

Dewey  not  only  finds  these  "inside-outside"  views  of 

development  providing  the  basis  for  much  educational  thinking, 

but  also  for  social  theorizing.   he  discusses  two  schools  of 

social  reform,  one  based  on  the  conception  that  moral  conduct 

among  men  develops  f  r o m  an  inner  source,  and  t  h e  other  on  the 

conception  that  conduct  is  developed  entirely  in  reaction  to 

environmental  events. 

One  bases  itself  upon  the  notion  of  a 
morality  which  springs  from  an  inner 
freedom,  something  mysteriously  cooped 
up  within  a  personality.  .  .  .   The 
other  school  denies  the  existence  of 
any  such  inner  power.  .   .  .    It  says 
that  men  a\c    made  what  they  are  by  the 
forces  of  the  environment,  that  human 
nature  is  purely  malleable.    (Dewey, 
1922/1957,  p.  10) 

Dewey's  criticisms  of  these  conceptions  is  almost  in- 
variably the  same.   Both  deny  the  essential  role  of  interaction 
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It  [interaction]  assigns  equal  rights  to 
both  factors  in  experience  —  objective  and 
internal  conditions.   Any  normal  experience 
is  an  interplay  of  these  two  sets  of  condi- 
tions. .  .  .   The  trouble  with  traditional 
education  was  not  that  it  emphasized  the 
external  conditions  that  enter  into  the 
control  of  the  experiences  but  that  it  paid 
so  little  attention  to  the  internal  factors 
which  also  decide  what  kind  of  experience 
is  had.   It  violated  the  principle  of  inter- 
action from  one  side.   But  this  violation 
is  no  reason  why  the  new  education  should 
violate  the  principle  from  the  other  side. 
(Dewey,  1938/19^,  pp.  38-9) 

Dewey  criticizes  the  "natural"  or  "unfolding"  view  of 
development  for  denying  the  influence  of  environmental  factors 
and  conditions  that  provide  the  medium  for  developmental  growth. 
Froebel  and  Hegel,  by  postulating  an  unfolding  principle  or 
ideal,  present  development  as  a  product  and  ignore  and  depre- 
ciate the  activity  or  process  of  developing.   This  view  of  de- 
velopment "takes  back  with  one  hand  what  it  proffers  with  the 
other"  (Dewey,  1916/1966,  p.  56).   Development  is  not  seen  as 
continuous  growing,  but  as  an  unalterable  movement  toward  a 
static  goal  or  ideal. 

Dewey  claims  that  Rousseau  errs  in  the  same  way.   Rousseau 
correctly  identifies  the  basic  factors  of  development,  namely, 
the  native  structures  and  their  functional  activities,  the  socia 
factors  influencing  how  these  activities  are  used,  and  the  inter- 
action of  native  structures  with  the  environment.   Rousseau  also 
correctly  sees  development  occurring  only  when  these  three 
factors  are  "consonant  and  cooperative"  (Dewey,  1916/1966, 
p.   113),  or  in  harmony  or  equilibrium,  and  that  the  native 
structures  and  their  activities  provide  the  basis  for  this 
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consonance.   However,  despite  this  analysis,  Rousseau  goes  on 
to  conceive  of  each  of  these  three  factors,  biological,  physical, 
and  social,  as  working  separately  and  independently  of  one 
another.   Thus,  Rousseau  denies  the  necessary  link  between  the 
spontaneous  development  of  native  organs  and  abilities  and  the 
influence  of  the  physical  and  social  environment  (Dewey,  1916/ 
1966,  p.  113).   For  Dewey,  Rousseau's  error  was  not  in  claiming 
that  native  forces  supply  the  beginning  conditions  for  develop- 
ment or  growth,  which  Dewey  agreed  with,  but  in  also  claiming 
that  they  supplied  the  ends  of  development.   For  Dewey,  native 
capacities  and  structures  develop,  not  spontaneously,  but  through 
their  use  in  interaction  with  an  environment.   Native  powers 
provide  the  initial  conditions,  but  to  develop  they  must  be  pro- 
vided with  an  environment  which  nourishes,  organizes,  and 
directs  them  into  their  best  possible  use  (pp.  1  1  *»  -  5 )  ■ 

Similarly,  the  conception  of  development  as  formation 
from  without  ignores  the  initial  and  enduring  contribution  of 
native  impulses  and  activities.    It  ignores  "the  existence  in 
a  living  being  of  active  and  specific  functions  which  are  de- 
veloped in  the  redirection  and  combination  which  occur  as  they 
are  occupied  with  their  environment"  (p.  71)-   VJhile  correctly 
seeing  the  essential  need  for  the  presentation  of  educative 
environmental  conditions,  this  approach  ignores  the  question  of 
personal  meaning  to  the  developing  child. 

It  exaggerates  beyond  reason  the  possi- 
bilities of  consciously  formulated  and 
used  methods,  and  underestimates  the 
role  of  vital,  unconscious  attitudes. 
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.  .  .  It  takes,  in  brief,  everything  edu- 
cational  into  account  save  its  essence, -- 
vital  energy  seeking  opportunity  for 
effective  exercise.    (p.  7  2) 

The  conception  of  development  from  without  errs  by 
depreciating  and  ignoring  the  native  impulses  and  capacities 
of  the  child  which  seeks  active  use.   The  conception  of  develop- 
ment from  within  romanticizes  the  child's  native  powers  and 
fails  to  see  that  their  effectiveness  only  can  be  realized 
through  directed  interaction  in  the  physical  and  social  environ- 
ment. 

The  first  [development  from  without]  fails 
to  see  the  promise  contained  in  feelings 
and  deeds  which,  taken  by  themselves,  are 
uncompromising  and  repel  lant;  the  second 
[development  from  within]  fails  to  see 
that  even  the  most  pleasing  and  beautiful 
exhibitions  are  but  signs,  and  that  they 
begin  to  spoil  and  rot  the  moment  they 
are  treated  as  achievement.    (Dewey,  1902, 
p.  19) 

Dewey's  alternative  conception  of  development  "is  not 

just  a  middle  course  or  compromise  between  these  two  procedures 

It  is  radically  different  fro m  either"  (Dewey,  I  9  3  k 1 1 9  6  k  ,     p .  8 ) 

Existing  likes  and  powers  are  to  be 
treated  as  possibilities,  as  starting 
points,  that  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  any  healthy  development.   But  de- 
velopment involves  a  point  toward  w h  i  c  h 
as  well  as  one  fro n  i  which;  it  involves 
constant  move  m e  n  t  in  a  given  direction. 

The  great  problem  of  the  adult 
who  has  to  deal  with  the  young  is  to  see. 
.  .  .   the  forces  that  are  moving  .   .  . 
as  possibilities  [and]  .  .  .  to  interpret 
them  .  .  .  in  the  light  of  what  they  may 
come  to  be .    ( p .  8 ) 

The  educational  task,  then,  becomes  one  of  providing  the  proper 

physical,  social,  and  moral  conditions  to  interact  with  and 
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transform  native  powers  toward  desirable  and  adaptive  ends. 

Dewey  makes  this  same  point  in  many  different  ways. 

There  are  those  who  see  no  alternative  be- 
tween forcing  the  child  from  without,  or 
leaving  him  entirely  alone.   Seeing  no 
alternative,  some  choose  one  mode,  some 
another.   Both  fall  into  the  same  funda- 
mental error.   Both  fail  to  see  that  de- 
velopment is  a  definite  process,  having 
its  own  law  which  can  be  fulfilled  only 
when  adequate  and  normal  conditions  are 
provided.  .  .  .   To  see  the  whole  history 
of  development  which  intervenes  between 
these  two  terms  is  simply  to  see  what 
step  the  child  needs  to  take  just  here 
and  now;   to  what  use  he  needs  to  put  his 
blind  impulses  in  order  that  it  may  get 
clarity  and  gain  force.    (Dewey,  1902, 
p.  23) 

Development  in  this  view  is  developing.   The  "product" 
of  development  is  not  defined  either  internally  or  externally, 
but  rather  is  redefined  continually  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ing.  The  development  of  cognitive  abilities  arises  from  ten- 
dencies that 

are  native  to  the  mind,  and  that  . 
show  themselves  at  an  early  period,  since 
they  are    demanded  by  outer  conditions  and 
stimulated  by  native  curiousity.   There 
is  an  innate  disposition  to  draw  infer- 
ences, and  an  inherent  desire  to  experi- 
ment and  test.   The  mind  at  every  stage  of 
growth  has  its  own  logic.    (Dewey,  1933, 
P.  83) 

Thus,  it  becomes  essential  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
characteristics  present  at  each  stage  of  the  developing  process 
so  as  to  be  able  to  build  upon  the  present  abilities  of  the 
child  and  introduce  conditions  to  effect  their  transformation 
into  more  expert  powers.   Dewey  says  this  in  early  and  late 
psychological  writings. 
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Only  knowledge  of  the  order  and  connec- 
tion of  the  stages  in  the  development  of 
the  psychical  functions  can  .  .  .  insure 
the  full  meaning  and  free  .  .  .  exercise 
of  the  psychical  powers.    In  a  word,  edu- 
cation itself  is  precisely  the  work  of 
supplying  the  conditions  which  will  en- 
able the  psychical  functions,  as  they 
successively  arise,  to  mature  and  pass 
into  higher  functions  in  the  freest  and 
fullest  manner.    (Dewey  S  McLellan,  1895, 
p.  18) 

The  real  problem  of  intellectual  education 
is  the  transformation  of  natural  powers  in- 
to expert,  tested  powers.  .  .  .   The  psy cho- 
logical  and  the  1 og  i  ca 1   .  .  .  are  connected 
as  the  earlier  and  terminal,  or  concluding 
stages  of  the  same  process.  .   .  .   The  only 
way  which  a  person  can  reach  ability  to  make 
accurate  definitions,  penetrating  classifi- 
cations, and  comprehensive  generalizations 
is  by  thinking  alertly  and  carefully  on  his 
own  present  level.    (Dewey,  1933,  P-  84) 

The  business  of  the  educator  is  to  provide  the  kinds  of  expe- 
riences at  every  level  of  intellectual  maturity  which  capitalize 
on  existing  powers  and  stimulate  their  transformation  into  more 
powerful  methods  of  t  h in  king. 

Thus,  Dewey,  like  Kohlberg,  contrasts  his  conception  of 
development  with  the  most  prevalent  alternatives,  development  from 
within  and  development  from  without.   Dewey's  alternative  is  not 
merely  a  compromise  of  giving  each  factor,  native  powers  and 
environmental  conditions,  a  certain  degree  of  "influence." 
Dewey's  interact  ionism  is  more  pervasive,  according  both  native 
impulses  and  powers  and  the  physical  and  social  conditions  by 
which  they  are  transformed  and  reconstructed  into  more  specialized 
and  organized  forms,  equal  and  absolutely  essential   interdepend- 
ence.  For  development  to  occur,  they  must  interact  in  a 
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systematic,  balanced,  or  equilibrated  manner.   This  inter- 
action both  raises  conflicts  and  challenges  by  submitting 
native  powers  and  tendencies  to  a  test  of  efficacy  in  dealing 
with  new  and  problematic  environmental  conditions  and  promotes 
the  kind  of  adaptive  modification  and  reconstruction  of  both 
subject  and  environment  that  enables  more  adequate  powers  to 
develop,  problems  to  be  solved,  and  a  more  balanced  relationship 
to  exist  between  subject  and  environment. 

Piaget  also  contrasts  his  conception  of  development  with 
either-or,  maturation  or  environment,  theories  and  offers  an 
interactionist  position  as  an  alternative.   From  the  results  of 
his  experiments  and  observations,  Piaget  concludes  that  the 
development  of  knowledge  cannot  be  regarded  as  simply  learning 
to  reproduce  the  structure  of  external  reality  or  as  the  matura- 
tion of  internal  truths.   Rather,  cognitive  development  is  a 
reconstructive  and  adaptive  transformation  of  erroneous  or  in- 
adequate ideas  into  more  adequate,  correct,  and  higher-level 
ideas.   Mental  development  is  not  determined  entirely  by  t  h e 
unfolding  of  innate  structures  or  by  the  influence  of  the  en- 
vironment, but  by  a  constant  interaction  between  these  two 
factors.   Piaget  writes 

E  a  c  h  stage  of  development  is  characterized 
much  less  by  a  fixed  thought  content  than 
by  a  certain  power,  a  certain  potential 
activity,  capable  of  achieving  such  and 
such  a  result  according  to  the  environ  m  e  n  t 
in  w  h  i  c  h  the  child  lives.   .  .  .   Although 
we  cannot  at  present  fix  with  any  certainty 
the  boundary  between  the  contribution  of 
the  mind's  structural  maturation  and  that  of 
t  h  e  child's  individual  experience  or  the  in- 
fluences exerted  by  his  physical  and  social 
environment,  it  does  nevertheless  seem  that 
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we  should  accept  both  that  these  two 
factors  are  constantly  at  work  and  that 
development  is  a  product  of  their  con- 
tinuous interaction.   (Piaget,  1970b, 
p.  171-3) 

Piaget  distinguishes  his  own  position  on  cognitive  develop- 
ment from  empiricists  or  a s so c i a t i on i s t s  and  innatists  or  matura- 
tionists  in  terms  of  their  treatment  of  the  relationship  between 
"genesis"  and  "structure."   Put  simply,  structure  refers  to  an 
organized  mode  of  activity  or  response  and  genesis  refers  to  the 
transition  or  transformation  from  a  structure  to  an  extended,  more 
stable,  structure.   For  Piaget,  conceptions  of  development  from 
without  are  examples  of  genesis  without  structure  and  conceptions 
of  development  from  within  are  examples  of  structuralism  without 
genesis.   The  former  assume  a  completely  plastic  organism  de- 
termined by  environmental  conditions.   The  organism  is  an  empty 
"black  box."   There  are    no  internal  structures,  tendencies,  dis- 
positions, or  impulses  to  even  enter  into  interaction  with  the 
environment.    In  this  view,  the  organism  learns  solely  through 
external   influences  or  through  contact  with  "experience"  in  the 
sensational  istic  or  physical  istic  sense  of  1  It  e  term.   The  organ- 
ism develops  solely  by  influence  fro m  without  with  the  exception 
of  certain  innate  instinctual  needs  which  must  be  satisfied. 
Piaget  attributes  this  view  historically  to  Lamarck  and  Spencer 
and  to  many  modern  American  learning  theorists  (Piaget,  1967, 

p.  1*»5)  • 

In  contrast  is  the  structuralism  without  genesis  view 
which  holds  that  development  is  determined  wholly  from  within. 
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Development  is  preformed  and  predetermined  by  innate  struc- 
tures which  are  impervious  to  environmental  influence.   Piaget 
attributes  this  view  to  the  phenomenology  of  Husserl  and  many 
of  the  Gestalt  theorists.   In  these  views,  obedience  to  matura- 
tion or  internal  unfolding  laws  determines  the  course  of  develop- 
ment (pp .  1^5-6). 

Thus,  we  have  conceptions  of  development  that  either 
attempt  to  account  for  developmental  change  without  regard  for 
the  native  structures  or  powers  of  the  organism  or  without  ref- 
erence to  the  environment  in  which  the  organism  interacts.   For 
Piaget,  these  alternatives  are  both  in  obvious  error.   "Spon- 
taneous" development  through  maturation  can  never  be  enough. 

Maturation  of  the  nervous  system  simply 
opens  up  a  series  of  possibilities  .  .  . 
but  without  giving  use  to  an  immediate 
actualization  of  these  possibilities  so 
long  as  the  conditions  of  material  ex- 
perience or  social   interaction  do  not 
bring  about  this  actualization. 
(Piaget,  19  67  ,  p.  119) 

Similarly,  observations  of  children  show  that  ihey  do  not  simply 
reproduce  what  is  presented  to  them  for  external  sources  with- 
out modifying  it  in  terms  of  their  own  levels  of  understanding. 
Thus,  Piaget  is  led  to  offer  an  alternative  conception  of 
development,  characterized  by  genesis  and  structure.   Like 
Dewey,  Piaget's  alternative  does  not  merely  reflect  a  "taste  for 
symmetry"  (p.  14  6)  by  according  internal  and  external  factors  an 
"influence"  on  development.   Rather,  the  interaction  between  the 
two  is  a  "true  reciprocity  .   .  .  along  the  lines  of  a  dialectical 
relationship  without  absolute  primacy  of  one  of  the  terms  with 
respect  to  the  other  (pp.  156-7).   Thus,  in  this  view,  "each 
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structure  is  the  product  of  a  genesis  and  each  genesis  merely 
the  passage  from  a  less  evolved  structure  to  a  more  complex 
one.    It  is  in  this  context  of  an  active  structuring  that  the 
exchange  between  subject  and  object  takes  p  lace"  (Piaget,  196  c_)  , 
p.  3  6  M  .   There  is  no  fully  plastic  organism.   At  every  point 
of  development,  there  is  some  organization  or  structure,  but  this 
"given"  is  plastic  enough  to  itself  be  modified  or  reconstructed 
in  interaction  with  an  environment.   Thus,  while  there  is  no 
genesis  without  structures,  there  are  no  structures  without 
genesis;  each  structure  is  itself  constructed  and  is,  therefore, 
not  innate  or  preformed.   Thus,  for  Piaget,  development  cannot 
be  thought  of  sensibly  as  depending  only  upon  experience  from 
without  or  maturation  or  unfolding  from  within.   A  reciprocating 
or  dialectical   interaction  is  the  most  accurate  way  to  consider 
the  process  of  development. 

Piaget,   like  Dewey,  also  traces  the  impact  of  these  alter- 
native conceptions  of  the  psychological  development  of  the  child 
on  educational  practices.   Like  Dewey,  Piaget  finds  a  good  deal 
of  sense  in  Rousseau.   Rousseau's  insights  into  the  "positive" 
aspects  of  childhood,  his  assertion  of  a  natural  developmental 
sequence  from  ch  i  1 d  hood  to  adulthood,  with  each  period  important 
in  its  own  right  and  for  the  clues  it  gives  to  the  dawning  powers 
and  forces  of  the  next  period,  and  It  is  injunction  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  child  and  construct  educational  strategies  consonant 
with  its  present  abilities,  all  played  an  important  part  in  the 
advancement  of  psychological  and  educational  science.   Still, 
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Rousseau's  position  is  flawed  and  Piaget's  criticisms  are  much 
like  Dewey's.   Firstly,  Rousseau  errs  by  dissociating  the  de- 
velopment of  the  individual  from  the  social  environment  (Piaget, 
1970b,  p.  1  **  0 )  .   For  Dewey,  Rousseau  "marred  his  assertion  that 
education  must  be  a  natural  development  and  not  something  forced 
or  grafted  upon  individuals  from  without,  by  the  notion  that 
social  conditions  are  not  natural"  (Dewey,  1916/1966,  p.  60). 

Secondly,  Rousseau  believes  development  unfolds  according 
to  maturational  forces  irrespective  of  environmental  conditions. 

Consequently,  the  phases  of  mental  life  he 
[Rousseau]  established  (which  some  have 
sought  to  interpret  as  analogous  to  the 
modern  theory  of  stages)  consist  simply  in 
fixing,  not  without  a  certain  arbitrariness, 
the  dates  at  which  the  principal  functions 
.  .  .  of  mental  life  make  their  appearance. 
.  .  .    In  other  words,  we  find  no  sign  of 
any  true  embryology  of  the  intelligence  or 
consciousness  that  shows  how  the  functions 
are    qualitatively  transformed  during  the 
continuous  dyna  m ic  process  of  their  de- 
velopment.   (  P  i  a  g  e  t  ,  1970  b,  p.  Wi2) 

For  Dewey,  Rousseau's  conception  of  development  results  in  a 

preformed  movement  toward  a  static  goal  which  denies  the  process 

of  continuous  developing  (Dewey,  1916/1966,  pp.  113~M- 

Thirdly,  for  Dewey,  Rousseau's  main  error  was  in  not  giving 

just  consideration  to  the  interdependence  of  the  main  factors 

explaining  development.   Rousseau  had  correctly  identified  the 

main  factors,  native  structures,  physical  and  social  environ  m  e  n  t , 

and  their  interaction,  explaining  development,  but  in  the  final 

analysis  considered  each  separately.   For  Dewey,  most  important 

was  that  these  factors  be  considered  as  necessarily  interdependent 

and  that  development  occurs  when  they  are  "consonant  and 


cooperative"  (p.  113).   This  is  precisely  the  reason  Piaget 
introduces  the  notion  of  equilibration  as  the  most  general  and 
important  factor  explaining  development.   Equilibration  for 
Piaget  is  the  factor  which  brings  his  other  three  necessary,  but 
not  sufficient,  factors,  maturation,  physical  experience,  and 
social  interaction,  into  a  consonant  and  cooperative  balanced 
interrelationship.   Thus,  for  Piaget,  like  Dewey,  Rousseau's  con- 
ception of  development  is  insightful  but  inadequate. 

Piaget,  like  Dewey,  also  offers  Herbart  as  an  example  of 
a  "development  from  without"  point  of  view.   In  Piaget 's  inter- 
pretation, Herbart  explained  mental  development  in  terms  of  "a 
sort  of  representational  mechanism  that  eliminates  intelligence 
as  an  activity-in  favor  of  a  statics  and  dynamics  of  ideas. 
.  .  .   The  essential  problem  in  education  is  to  know  how  to  pre- 
sent one's  subject  matter  so  that  it  will  be  assimilated  and  re- 
tained" (Piaget,  1970b,  p .  1 k k ) .        Consequently,  Herbart  de- 
preciates the  child's  a c  L i  v  i  t y  ,  interest,  a  n  d  individuality.   His 
psychology  is  essentially  a  doctrine  of  the  mind's  receptivity 
and  powers  of  conservation  and  thus  is  unable  to  reconcile  "the 
biological  view  of  development  with  an  analysis  of  the  continuous 
construction  process  that  is  intelligence"  (p.  \hk). 

As  opposed  to  these  passive  and  static  historical  concep- 
tions of  development,  Piaget  offers  a  view  based  upon  activity, 
reconstruction,  and  interaction.   Piaget  is  clear  as  to  the 
origins  of  this  "new"  psychology  of  development. 
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Contemporary  psychology  is  differentiated 
from  that  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  a 
radical  change  of  viewpoint.   The  latter, 
emphasizing  above  all  the  functions  of 
receptivity  and  conservation,  attempted 
to  explain  the  life  of  the  mind  as  a  whole 
by  means  of  essentially  static  elelements. 

It  was  mechanistic  and  . 
attempted  to  reduce  intellectual  activity 
to  combinations  of  inert  psychic  atoms 
(sensations  and  images)  and  to  find  a 
model  for  mental  operations  in  inherently 
passive  forms  of  connections.  .  .  .   The 
psychology  of  the  twentieth  century  was 
.  .  .  an  affirmation  and  analysis  of  ac- 
tivity.  There  were  William  James,  Dewey, 
and  Baldwin  in  the  United  States,  Bergson 
in  France  and  Binet.  .  .,  and  Janet  .  .  ., 
then  Flournoy  and  Claparede  in  Switzerland, 
the  Wurzburg  school  in  Germany;  everywhere 
we  find  the  idea  that  the  life  of  the  mind 
is  a  dynamic  reality;  intelligence,  a  real 
and  constructive  activity;  will  and  person- 
ality, continuous  and  irreducible  kinds  of 
creativity.   (Piaget,  1970b,  pp.  145-6) 

Piaget  credits  Dewey  and  the  pragmatists  generally  with  reveal- 
ing the  role  of  action  in  mental  functioning  and  thought  in 
particular,  and  beginning  the  construction  of  a  science  of  mental 
development  or  genetic  psychology.   Piaget  finds  tiie  exact  inter- 
section of  these  two  trends  in  Dewey's  Laboratory  school   (p.  147)- 

Of  course,  Piaget  aligns  himself  with  this  new  psychology 
of  development  and  considers  his  work  a  testing  and  extension  ol 
its  basic  assumptions  and  contentions.   This  view  of  development 
as  a  dialectical  interaction  between  subject  and  environment  re- 
quires both  knowledge  of  the  child's  powers,  functions,  and 
structures,  and  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  and  of  the  environ- 
mental conditions  which  can  capitalize  on  the  inherent  powers  to 
promote  maximum  development. 

While  Dewey  laid  the  foundations  for  the  first  study,  the 
psychology  of  child  development,  his  primary  contribution  was  in 
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regard  to  the  second  study,  the  analysis  of  educational  environ- 
ments.  Piaget's  work,  mainly  concerned  with  understanding  in 
detail  the  nature  of  the  child's  powers  and  their  growth,  and 
only  peripherally  on  direct  educational  questions,  reflects  a 
mirror  image  of  Dewey's.   Both  are  concerned  with  human  develop- 
ment, both  hold  a  t ho r oug h -g o i ng  i n t e r ac t i on i s t  view,  with  Piaget 
most  interested  in  the  scientific  study  of  the  individual  inter- 
acting organism  and  Dewey  most  interested  in  the  scientific  study 
of  the  physical  and  social  environments  in  which  it  interacts. 
The  purpose  of  this  brief  review  of  Dewey's  and  Piaget's 
assessments  of  different  conceptions  of  development  as  compared 
to  their  own  alternatives  is  to  bring  their  basic  congruence  on 
the  core  element  of  interaction  back  into  focus  and  to  begin  to 
establish  a  sense  of  historical  continuity.   When  compared  to 
Kohlberg's  discussion  of  different  conceptions  of  development 
and  statement  of  the  b a  s  i  c  assumptions  of  his  own  view  ( supra , 
lu'i-108),  a  basic  congruence  is  evident.   All  three  reject 
"development  from  within,"  maturational,  or  nativistic  approaches 
for  their  predeteroiini  sin  and  assumption  of  static,  unfolding  ends 
impervious  to  environmental  influence.   Similarly,  all  three  re- 
ject "development  from  without,"  environmentalist,  or  mechanistic 
approaches  because  of  their  depreciation  of  human  activities, 
impulses,  and  tendencies  which  play  a  constructive  role  in  inter- 
acting with  the  world.   Their  alternative  conception  of  develop- 
ment is,  instead,  grounded  on  a  dynamic  interactionism  between 
subject  and  environment.   Since  development  does  not  come  from 
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within  or  without,  but  rather  is  a  result  of  continuous, 
adaptive  interaction,  it  becomes  possible  to  guide  and  direct 
developmental  change  by  presenting  environmental  conditions 
and  opportunities  that  capitalize  on  and  extend  native  functions, 
impulses,  and  tendencies. 

As  Kohlberg  and  Piaget  both  make  clear,  Dewey  was  one  of 
the  first  to  formulate  and  give  a  strong  statement  of  the  inter- 
act ionist  conception  of  development.   Thus,  in  Dewey's  time,  this 
particular  approach  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  competing  approaches. 
As  noted  earlier,  during  the  twentieth  century,  almost  all  psycho- 
logical and  social  science  theories  have  paid  at  least  lip  ser- 
vice to  interaction.   Still,  Piaget ' s  genuine  interactionist 
position  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  Freudians,  Gesta Mists, 
and  behaviorists  in  European  psychology,  and  Kohlberg's  inter- 
actionist cognitive-developmental  ism  is  a  clear  alternative  to 
the  behaviorist-humanist  psychological  debates  that  are  so  pop- 
ular in  educational  psychology  and  education  in  America.   Kohl- 
berg credits  Piaget  and  Dewey,  and  Piaget  credits  Dewey  with  the 
formulation  of  this  conception  of  development  w h i  c  h  suggests 
both  a  common  ground  based  upon  interaction! sm  and  a  continuity 
of  psychological  tradition. 

In  addition  to  their  congruence  on  the  core  element  of 
interaction,  Dewey,  Piaget,  and  Kohlberg  also  advance  similar 
explanations  of  how  interaction  between  subject  and  environ- 
ment works  in  the  process  of  development  and  what  conditions 
promote  developmental  change.   Points  of  congruence  between  Dewey 
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and  Piaget  already  have  been  noted  (supra  ,  pp.  88-97).   What 

remains  is  to  show  how  Kohlberg's  conception  of  development 

is  similar. 

Adaptat  ion/Adjustment 

Interaction  for  Dewey,  Piaget,  and  Kohlberg  is  not  like 
the  interaction  of  two  billiard  balls  colliding,  yet  remaining 
unchanged  in  their  structure  and  form.   Nor  is  it  like  the 
kind  of  interaction  assumed  in  most  psychological  theories  where 
a  number  of  native  and  environmental  factors  are  assigned  an 
influencing  role,  yet  considered  separate   and  independent  en- 
titles.  The  kind  of  interaction  discussed  in  this  view  assumes 
that  both  elements,  the  subject  and  its  powers,  tendencies,  and 
impulses,  and  the  environment,  are    modified  in  the  interaction 
and  new,  more  adaptive  forms  of  interaction  are     constructed. 
Dewey  expresses  this  kind  of  interaction  in  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion, adaptation,  an  J  adjustment.   In  interaction  with  the 
world,  the  organism  both  is  modified  by  the  environment  (accom- 
modation) and  modifies  the  environment  (adaptation).   This  results 
in  a  transformed  situation  expressing  the  same  form,  but  not 
ttie  identical  content  or  conditions,  describing  the  original 
relationship  between  subject  and  environment.   Both  organism 
and  environment  and  their  relationship  are    modified  to  more 
adaptive  states  in  response  to  new  conditions.   New  states  of 
adaptation  grow  out  of  prior  states,  but  are  qualitatively  dif- 
ferent.  Similarly,  in  intellectual  development,  inquiry  both 
modifies  the  subject  by  producing  new  powers  and  modifies  the 
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environmental  conditions  that  raised  the  initial  problems  de- 
manding resolution. 

For  Piaget,  interaction  also  implies  a  modification  of 
both  organism  and  environment  resulting  in  more  adaptive  forms 
for  further  interaction.   Piaget  describes  this  reciprocating 
interaction  in  terms  of  assimilation,  accommodation,  and 
adaptation.   In  interaction  with  the  environment,  the  organism 
both  is  modified  by  the  environment  (accommodation)  and  modifies 
the  environment  (assimilation).   This  interaction  results  in  a 
transformed  and  reconstructed  relationship  between  organism 
and  environment  which,  while  a  derivative  of  prior  states,  is 
qualitatively  different,  more  complex,  and  more  adaptive.   Simi- 
larly, in  cognitive  development,  thinking  involves  a  continuous 
reconstruction  of  the  structures  used  for  understanding  and 
interacting  with  the  world.   This  also  involves  a  modification 
both  of  subject  and  environment  and  the  construction  of  new 
structures  which  are  progressively  more  adequate  for  understand- 
ing the  world. 

For  Kohl  berg,  the  dialectical  conception  of  cognitive  de- 
velopment he  employs  assumes  that  interaction  leads  to  new  stages 

which  represent  the  transformation  of 
simple  early  cognitive  structures  as 
these  are  applied  to  (or  assimilate) 
the  external  world,  and  as  they  are 
accommodated  to  or  restructured  by 
the  external  world  in  the  course  of 
being  applied  to  it.    (Kohl  berg,  1968, 
pp.  504-5,  1969,  p.  352) 

The  subject  both  modifies  and  is  modified  through  interaction 

with  the  environment  and  this  results  in  the  transformation  of 


early  stages  or  structures  into  more  complex  structures  that 
are  more  adaptive  in  future  subject-environment  interactions. 
In  Kohlberg's  theory  of  moral  development,  the  creation 
of  new  and  more  adaptive  levels  of  moral  thought  is  a  result  o\~ 
interaction  between  a  subject  and  a  social  and  moral  environment. 
In  this  interaction,  the  subject  imposes  its  own  moral  structure 
upon  the  environment  and  modifies  external  norms  in  light   of 
its  own  needs  and  has  its  moral  point  of  view  or  mode  of  thought 
modified  in  turn  as  a  result  of  social  experience.   This  inter- 
action produces  successively  more  adequate  ways  of  thinking  about 
self  and  the  social  and  moral  environment.   Moral  development 
depends  upon  the  reconstruction  of  the  external  norm  and  of  the 
self  assimilating  the  norm  (Kohlberg,  1969,  p.  4 2 3 )  .   In  his 
moral  development  theory,  Kohlberg  expresses  this  type  of  assim- 
ilative and  accommodative  interaction  in  terms  of  the  social 
psychological  mechanism  of  role-taking.   Role-taking  is  used  be^ 
cause  it  implies  both  t  h e  accommodation  through  imitation  of 
others  and  assimilation  through  modification  of  the  other's 
point  of  view  in  terms  of  our  own  needs  necessary  for  sharing. 
In  other  words,  role-taking  is  the  social  psychological  mechanism 
expressing  sharing  and  sharing  is  the  essence  of     an     adaptive  s  o  c  i  a 
interaction. 

Dewey,  Piaget,  and  Kohlberg  all  understand  development  to 
result  from  an  interaction  which  involves  a  reconstruction  of 
both  interacting  elements.   Dewey  and  Piaget  express  these  com- 
plementary interactive  processes  in  similar  terms.   Kohlberg 
adopts  Piaget's  terms  in  his  general  account  of  cognitive 
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development  and  employs  the  notions  of  role-taking  and  sharing 
to  express  this  kind  of  adaptive  interaction  in  his  more 
specialized  theory  of  moral  development.   In  all  three  cases, 
interaction  is  reconstructive  and  transformative,  leading  to 
qualitatively  different  forms  of  adaption. 
Equil ibrium-Disequil  ibrium 

Besides  the  core  assumptions  of  interaction  and  adaptation/ 
adjustment  leading  to  new  forms,  the  other  key  notions  employed 
by  Dewey,  Piaget,  and  Kohlberg,  and  further  distinguishing  their 
conceptions  of  development  from  others,  is  the  emphasis  on  de- 
velopment stemming  from  conditions  of  disequilibrium,  imbalance, 
or  conflict,  toward  conditions  of  equilibrium,  balance,  or  har- 
mony . 

For  Dewey,  organic  development  as  living  is  in  constant 
rhythm  between  disequilibrium  and  equilibrium.    Interaction  with 
the  environment  both  brings  about  conditions  of  imbalance  and 
acts  to  restore  conditions  of  balance  through  adjustment.   Dis- 
equilibrium states  in  the  organic  system  constitute  "needs"  which 
stimulate  compensatory  equilibration  processes  that  restore 
balance  and  equilibrium.   Organic  development  is  a  continual 
movement  between  conditions  of  disequilibrium,  which  initiates 
activity,  and  conditions  of  integration  or  equilibrium.   Thus, 
disequilibrium  is  the  source  of  organic  development,  and  equili- 
bration through  adjustments  in  the  relationships  of  interaction 
with  the  environment  describes  the  process  of  developing. 
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Similarly,  the  development  of  intellectual  operations 
through  thinking  develops  out  of  conditions  of  disequilibrium 
(expressed  as  doubt,  difficulty,  conflict,  tension,  or  contra- 
diction) and  tends  toward  an  equilibrated  (cleared-up,  unified, 
resolved,  balanced,  or  harmonious)  situation.   Without  dis- 
equilibria,  there  is  no  motive  for  developmental  change.   Neither 
the  "pull"  of  external  rewards  nor  the  "push"  of  internal  drives 
provides  the  conditions  that  pro  m ote  developmental  change. 
Rather,  it  is  the  need  to  resolve  disequilibria  and  restore  a 
balanced  situation  which  is  the  catalyst  for  human  activity,  both 
biological  and  intellectual. 

The  notion  of  balance  or  equilibrium  is  also  central  to 
Piaget's  account  of  biological  and  cognitive  development.   Liv- 
ing is  a  continuous  dynamic  regulation  or  equilibration  of  dis- 
equilibria in  an  organic  s  y  s  t  e m  .   Disequilibria,  which  P  i  a  g  e  t 
also  calls  "needs,"  arise  in  the  course  of  interaction  with  the 
environment  and  motivate  and  catalyze  the  complementary  equili- 
bration processes  of  assimilation  and  accommodation  to  restore 
balance,  satisfy  the  need,  and  achieve  a  new  dynamic  equilibrium. 

For  Piaget,  like  Dewey,  cognitive  development  through 
thinking  is  marked  by  a  movement  from  situations  of  doubt, 
conflict,  or  disequilibrium  to  new  states  of  mobile  equilibrium 
where  assurance,  balance,  or     harmony  prevail.   Thinking  begins 
with  an  awareness  of  a  mismatch  between  the  existing  cognitive 
Structures  and  the  facts  of  a  given  environmental  situation. 
It  proceeds  from  these  slates  of  cognitive  conflict  through  a 
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series  of  adaptive  operations  to  new,  more  balanced,  relation- 
ships between  the  subject  and  the  conflicting  event. 

For  Kohlberg,  development  also  is  marked  by  an  adaptive 
and  compensatory  resolution  of  disequt  1  ibria  into  more  equili- 
brated forms. 

The  direction  of  development  of  cogni- 
tive structures  is  towards  greater 
equilibrium  in  this  organism -environ- 
ment interaction,  i.e.,  of  greater 
balance  or  reciprocity  between  the 
action  of  the  organism  upon  the  (per- 
ceived) object  (or  situation)  and  the 
action  of  the  (perceived)  object  upon 
the  organism.   (Kohlberg,  1969,  p.  3^8) 

Mature  thought  is  defined  by  an  equilibrium  between  the  activity 
of  a  subject  and  an  object,  and  "knowing"  is  "an  equilibrated 
or  resolved  relationship  between  an  inquiring  human  actor  and 
a  problematic  situation"  (Kohlberg  6  Mayer,  1972,  p.  A60). 
Development  is  motivated  in  problematic  situations  where  the 
subject-env  i  r  o  n m ent  interaction  is  marked  by  conditions  of  d  i  s  - 
e  q  u  i  1  ibria  or  conflict.   Thus,  the  motivation  for  development  is 
in  the  subject's  self- initiated  regulating  tendencies  which  act 
to  resolve  conflicts  and  restore  equilibrium.   Stages  of  cogni- 
tive development  are  successively  more  adequate  working  hy- 
potheses for  resolving  conflicts  or  problems.   Cognitive  develop- 
ment consists  of  a  movement  through  these  successive  modes  of 
thinking  which  resolve  disequil ibria  occurring  in  organism- 
environment  interactions  in  the  direction  of  greater  equilibrium 

Kohlberg's  approach  to  moral  development  uses  the  same 
notions  to  account  for  developmental  change.   Moral  develop  m e  n  t 


is  promoted  by  conditions  of  d  i  s  equilibria  or  moral  conflict 

and  progresses  through  moral  stages  which  are  successive  forms 

of  dynamic  equilibrium  or  equilibrium  in  interaction  (Kohlberg, 

1971c,  p.  183) • 

The  notion  that  logical  and  moral  stages 
are  interactional   is  united  to  the  notion 
that  they  are     forms  of  equilibrium,  forms 
of  integrating  discrepancies  or  conflicts 
between  the  child's  schemata  or  action 
and  the  actions  of  others.    (p.   19*0 

Moral  conflicts  arise  in  the  course  of  social   interaction,  par- 
ticularly in  role-taking  situations,  where  a  discrepancy  is  felt 
between  one's  own  actions  and  evaluations  and  the  actions  and 
evaluations  of  others.   Each  moral  stage  represents  a  temporary 
equilibrium  level  or  working  moral  hypothesis  for  adjudicating 
moral  conflicts  and  restoring  balance  to  the  subjec  t--soc  io-  in  oral 
environmental  situation.   Thus,  moral  development  depends  not  on 
the  unfolding  of  inner  goodness  nor  the  imposition  of  external 
norms  or  principles,  but  on  the  subject's  need  to  maintain  an 
equilibrated  or  integrated  relationship  between  itself  and  its 
social  world.   When  habitual  modes  of  thinking  about  moral  prob- 
lems become  inadequate,  reconstruction  of  the  prior  mode  to  a 
new,  more  adaptive  mode  w hich  can  adjudicate  conflicts  and 
restore  equilibrium  is  undertaken.   Moral  development  follows  the 
same  basic  dialectical  model  from  states  of  equilibrium  to  d  i  s  - 
e  q  u  i  1  i  b  r  i  u  in  which  requires  a  compensatory,  adaptive  equilibra- 
tion resulting  in  a  new  equilibrium.   Development  is  motivated 
by  conditions  of  conflict  or  disequilibria  and  the  mechanis in  o f 
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developmental  change  is  an  interactive,  adaptive,  equilibration 
of  contradictory  or  conflicting  elements. 
Summa  r  y 

To  summarize  this  comparison  of  Dewey,  Piaget,  and 
Kohlberg  on  their  stage-independent  conceptions  -of  development, 
the  first  core  element  on  which  they  are  congruent  is  regarding 
the  importance  of  interaction  as  the  source  of  all  development, 
organic,  intellectual,  and  moral.   The  central  importance  of 
interaction  in  all  three  conceptions  distinguishes  each  in  its 
own  time  from  alternative  approaches  to  development,  suggests  a 
continuity  of  thought,  and  establishes  a  solid  base  of  congruence 

There  are  also  key  elements  in  all  three  conceptions  which 
suggest  a  particular  kind  of  interactionism.   The  reference  here 
is  to  the  emphasis  in  all  three  views  on  the  reconstructive 
nature  of  interaction,  expressed  in  terms  of  adaption  or  adjust- 
ment, where  subject-object  o\'     subject-environment  do  not  merely 
come  into  contact  with  one  another,  but  powerfully  modify  and  are 
modified  in  a  reciprocating  interaction.   Thus,  interaction  in 
this  view  leads  to  new,  qualitatively  different,  forms,  struc- 
tures, and  functions. 

The  other  distinguishing  feature  is  the  emphasis  in  all 
three  views  on  development  as  a  continual  movement  from  states 
of  disequilibrium,  conflict,  or  imbalance,  to  states  of  equi- 
librium, harmony,  or  balance.   This  is  necessary  to  maintain  a 
true  reciprocating  interactionism.    It  eliminates  the  need  to 
discuss  which  is  more  important  in  influencing  development,  sub- 
ject or  environment,  and  whether  the  developmental  change  is 
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caused  by  something  "inside"  or  "outside"  the  organism.    In 
the  dialectical  view,  subject  and  environment  are    seen  as  an 
integrated  system  or  situation,  not  as  separate  entities  that 
occasionally  come  in  contact.   Changes  within  the  system  are 
checked  by  s e  1  f  -  i n i  t i a t ed  and  s e 1 f - r eg u 1  a t i n g  compensatory 
activity  which  leads  to  new  proble m s  which  demand  reconstruction 
and  resolution  at  new  levels  of  dynamic  equilibrium.    It  is  a 
conception  of  development  as  continuity  in  change. 

It  is  these  elements,  the  emphasis  on  continuous  recon- 
structive adaption  or  adjustment  from  states  of  imbalance,  con- 
flict, or  disequilibrium  to  qualitatively  different  states  of 
dynamic  balance  or  equilibrium,  which  separates  this  dialectical 
conception  of  development  from  other  modern  conceptions  of  de- 
velopment which  could  generally  be  called  inter' actional.   The 
model  is  one  of  equilibrium -disequilibrium-equilibration-new 
equilibrium,  and  this  movement  is  continual.    In  the  most 
general  sense,  this  view  is  marked  by  subject-object  or  subject- 
environment  equilibration,  where  development  is  the  result  of 
continual  compensatory  and  adaptive  activity  in  response  to  im- 
balances or  disequilibria  that  arise  in  interaction.   While 
there  are  differences  among  Dewey,  Piaget,  and  Kohl  berg,  the 
conception  of  development  underpinning  their  work  is  distin- 
guishable, first,  from  views  which  assume  that  "inner"  or  "outer 
factors  are  most  important  in  explaining  development,  because  ot 
its  central  assumption  of  interaction.   Secondly,  it  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  other  i nteract ion i st  accounts  because  of  its 
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emphasis  on  a  reconstructive  interaction  which  both  produces 
imbalanced  or  disequilibrized  situations  and  effects  an 
adaptive  transformation  or  readjustment  that  restores  balance 
or  equilibrium. 

Some  of  the  educational  implications  of  this  and  other 
conceptions  of  development  have  been  raised  briefly  in  the  pre- 
ceding discussion.   A  more  thorough  and  systematic  analysis  of 
what  kinds  of  educational  practices  and  strategies  are  necessary 
to  promote  development  according  to  this  view  is  the  subject  of 
the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  V 
CONCEPTIONS  OF  DEVELOPMENT  AND  THEIR  EDUCATIONAL  IMPLICATIONS 


Introduction 
The  preceding  chapters  have  addressed  the  first  two  major 
questions  posed  by  this  study.    It  was  concluded  that  there  is 
a  significant  degree  of  congruence  among  Dewey,  Piaget,  and 
Kohlberg  regarding  their  conceptions  of  development.   Addition- 
ally, their  view  of  development  was  contrasted  with  alternative 
conceptions  of  development  in  terms  of  their  core  assumptions. 
Indeed,  in  the  fourth  chapter,  a  major  strategy  used  for  expli- 
cating the  i n te rac t i on i s t  or  dialectical  conception  of  develop- 
ment held  by  Dewey,  Piaget,  and  Kohlberg  involved  the  presenta- 
tion of  its  basic  assumptions  in  contrast  to  alternative  views. 
Though  these  alternative  conceptions  have  been  given  a  variety 
of  labels,  they  can  be  classified  into  three  main  groups  on  the 
basis  of  their  most  central  and  descriptive  characteristics. 
Thus,  in  the  "development  from  without"  approach,  which  includes 
the  mechanical  mirror  (Langer),  formation  from  without  (Dewey), 
genesis  without  structure  (  P  i  a g  e  t )  ,  and  cultural  transmission, 
cultural  training,  or  environmental   (Kohlberg),  we  find  con- 
ceptions of  development  that  all  assume  as  their  core  idea  the 
primacy  of  the  external  environment  as  it  is  reproduced  by  in- 
cremental association  and  imposition  in  a  largely  passive  subject 
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In  the  "development  from  within"  approach,  which 
includes  the  psychoanalytic  (Langer)  ,  preformed  and  pre- 
determined (Hunt),  development  as  unfolding,  spontaneous,  or 
natural  (Dewey),  structure  without  genesis  (Piaget),  and 
maturat ion i s t  or  nativistic  (Kohlberg),  we  find  conceptions  of 
development  that  all  assume  the  primacy  of  genetic,  innate,  or 
instinctual  powers  or  tendencies  that  emerge  and  take  their 
objective  form  largely  independently  of  environmental  or  ex- 
periential conditions. 

In  contrast,  the  "development  as  interaction"  approach, 
which  includes  the  organic  lamp  (Langer),  development  as 
interaction  or  reconstruction  (Dewey),  structuralism  and 
genesis  (Piaget),  and  dialectical   (Kohlberg),  assumes  a  con- 
tinuous, self -regulating  interaction  between  subject  and  enviroi 
merit  which  both  gives  rise  to  motivational  conditions  of  need 
or  disequilibrium  and  adapt ive/adjustive  processes  ot  trans- 
formation of  subject  and  environment  toward  states  of  dynamic 
eq  u  i  1  i  b  r  i  urn . 

It  was  argued  in  Chapter  I  that  different  conceptions 
of  human  development  have  significant  implications  for  edu- 
cational theory  and  practice.   Educational  theory,  in  the 
sense  that  it  assumes  a  m odel  of  man  and  a  notion  of  how  child- 
ren come  to  be  adults,  rests  upon  a  conception  of  human  de- 
velopment.  Clarifying  and  distinguishing  among  these  basic 
developmental  conceptions  can  aid  our  analysis,  criticism, 
and  understanding  of  theories  of  education.   Similarly, 
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assumptions  about  how  this  developmental  process  actually 
works,  what  conditions  promote  developmental  change,  and 
what  operative  processes  or  mechanisms  are  involved,  provide 
a  foundation  for  our  ideas  about  the  types  of  educational 
practices,  methods,  and  arranged  environments  desirable 
for  facilitating  developmental  change. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  amplify  some  of  the 
educational  implications  of  various  conceptions  of  develop- 
ment which  implications  have  been  suggested  already  in  Chapter 
IV.   Educational  ideas  that  either  explicitly  or  implicitly 
are  suggested  by  the  three  main  conceptions  of  development 
discussed  will  be  examined.   The  criticisms  offered  by  Dewey, 
Piaget,  and  Kohlberg  of  educational  ideas  based  on  the  devel- 
opment from  within  and  development  from  without  conceptions 
will  prepare  the  way  for  a  presentation  of  their  educational 
views  as  they  relate  to  the  core  assumptions  and  character- 
istics of  an  interactionist  or  dialectical  conception  of 
deve lopmen  t . 

Two  related  limitations  should  be  noted.   There  is  a 
staggering  difference  in  the  amount  of  attention  given  to 
educational  issues  by  Dewey,  Piaget,  and  Kohlberg.   Thus,  the 
educational  bearings  of  Dewey's  views  on  development  cannot 
be  presented  completely  without  giving  a  full  account  of 
Dewey's  educational  theory,  a  task  obviousl/  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  chapter.   Instead,  those  of  his  educational  views 
which  appear  to  follow  most  directly  from  his  view  of  devel- 
opment will  be  presented.   Conversely,  Piaget's  attention  to 
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educational  questons,  with  a  few  exceptions,  has  been  pe- 
ripheral, and  Kohlberg's  also  has  been  limited  and  confined 
mostly  to  ideas  about  moral  education.   Thus,  the  presen- 
tation of  their  educational  views  will  concentrate  neces- 
sarily on  "implications"  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word, 
signifying  the  interpretation  and  application  of  ideas  in 
one  area  (conceptions  of  development)  to  another  area 
(education)  not  directly  addressed.   This  is  not  to  say  that 
Piaget  and  Kohlberg  have  not  addressed  educational  questions 
directly,  and  those  ideas  will  be  used  as  references  whenever 
possible. 

Moreover,  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  not  to 
establish  absolute  congruence  among  educational  views.   The 
enormous  disparity  of  attention  to  educational  issues  men- 
tioned makes  this  impossible.   However,  Kohlberg  does  believe 
that  his  educational  views  are  within  the  essential  Deweyan 
tradition,  and  both  Piaget  (1970b)  and  those  who  have  ad- 
dressed the  educational  implications  of  P  iaget ' s  views 
(Furth,  1969;  Ginsburg  6  Opper,  1969)  have  cited  Dewey  as 
the  originator  of  the  "new  education"  to  which  they  subscribe 


Development  as  Formation  from  Without 
The  various  psychological  and  educational  approaches 
which  rest  on  this  conception  of  development  have  a  number 
of  common  core  assumptions.   The  action  of  the  environment 
upon  a  passive  organism  is  emphasized.   Human  development 
is  determined  by  environmental  stimulation  and  reinforcement 
The  organism  essentially  plays  a  passive,  reactive,  and 
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accommodating  role.   Though  s u b j ec t - e n v i ro nme n t  interaction 
is  admitted,  it  is  primarily  a  one-way  relationship  which 
emphasizes  the  modification  of  the  organism  and  its  behavior 
by  the  environment.   Native  or  organic  impulses,  tendencies, 
or  powers  are  disregarded  as  are  mental  processes  or  opera- 
tions.  The  organism  is  primarily  a  receiver  or  receptacle  of 
external  impressions. 

Much  of  Dewey's  early  psychological  and  educational  work 
is  devoted  to  analyses  and  criticisms  of  this  conception  of 
development  as  it  has  provided  the  basis  for  associationistic 
or  stimulus-response  explanations  of  human  activity.   The  basis 
for  Dewey's  criticism  is  the  attempt  to  explain  human  action 
in  terms  of  discrete  and  static  elements  of  subject-object  or 
stimulus  and  response,  and  the  assumption  of  mental  life  as  a 
passive  reaction  to  external  de m a n d s . 

The  older  dualism  of  body  and  soul  finds 
a  distinct  echo  in  the  current  dualism  of 
stimulus  and  response.   .   .  .   T h e  sensory 
stimulus  is  one  thing,  the  central  activity, 
standing  for     the  idea,  is  another  thing,  and 
the  motor  discharge,  standing  for  the  act 
proper,  is  a  third.   As  a  result,  the  re- 
flex arc  is  not  a  c  o  m  prehensive,  or  organic, 
unity,  but  a  patchwork  of  disjointed  parts, 
a  mechanical  conjunction  of  unallied  pro- 
cesses.   (Dewey,   1  8  9  6  ,  pp.  3  5  7-8) 

Dewey's  criticism  here  is  directed  to  the  reflex  arc  concept 

whicli  at  the  time  provided  the  general  working  hypothesis 

for  integrating  empirical  psychological  work.   The  reflex 

arc  idea  was  based  upon  a  separation  of  stimulus  and  response 

and  organism  and  environment  to  which  Dewey  objected.   Dewey 

believed  instead  that  the  organism's  mental  and  behavioral 
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activity  and  the  external  environment  existed  in  coordination 

or  unity,  all  in  a  continual  process  of  mutua I  ly-effect ing 

interaction. 

The  reflex  arc  idea  ...  is  defective  in 
that  it  assumes  sensory  stimulus  and  motor 
response  as  distinct  psychical  existences. 
.  .  .   The  result  is  that  the  reflex  arc 
idea  leaves  us  with  a  disjointed  psychol- 
ogy, whether  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  development  in  the  individual  or  in 
the  race.  .  .  .   As  to  the  former  .  .  . 
it  breaks  continuity  and  leaves  us  noth- 
ing but  a  series  of  jerks,  the  origin  of 
each  jerk  to  be  sought  outside  the  process 
of  experience  itself,  in  either  an  external 
pressure  of  "environment,"  or  else  in  an 
unaccountable  spontaneous  variation  from 
within  the  "soul"  or  the  "organism." 
(p-  360) 

For  Dewey,  these  views  disregard  the  continuity  of  organism- 
environment  interaction  and  the  self -regulating,  organic  pro- 
cess of  adjustment. 

Piaget  characterizes  nineteenth  century  associationist 
psychology  and  more  contemporary  learning  theories  based  on  a 
stimulus-response  model  in  much  the  same  way.   These  views  em- 
phasize the  receptivity  and  passivity  of  the  organ  is  in  and  ex- 
plain mental  or  cognitive  activity  in  terms  of  static  elements 
In  reference  to  associationism,  Piaget  writes, 

It  was  mechanistic:   associationism  in 
all   its  aspects,  and  .   .   .  attempted  to 
reduce  intellectual  activity  to  combina- 
tions of  inert  psychic  atoms  (sensations 
and  images)  and  to  find  a  model  for  mental 
operations  in  inherently  passive  rorms  of 
connection  (habits  and  associations).    In 
its  philosophical  form  it  .  .  .  li  m i  t  e  d  it- 
self to  a  conception  of  already  constituted 
faculties  in  order  to  supplement  its  lack 
of  empiricist  explanations.    (Piaget,  1970b, 
p .  14  6) 
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In  reference  to  more  contemporary  learning  theories  he 


writes, 


In  more  or  less  close  connection  with 
the  Pavlovian  school  of  Soviet  reflex- 
ology .  .  .  American  psychology  has 
evolved  a  certain  number  of  theories  of 
learning  based  on  the  stimulus-response 
view  (or  S-R).  .  .  .   They  all  recognize 
the  importance  of  external  "reinforce- 
ment" (success  and  failure  or  various 
forms  of  sanction)  and  the  requirements 
of  relatively  constant  laws  of  learning 
with  regard  to  repetition  and  length  of 
time  employed.    (p.  75) 

In  specific  reference  to  B.  F.  Skinner's  work  in  this  area 
Piaget  writes  of  Skinner's  decision  to  confine  the  focus  of 
psychological  work  to  stimuli  or  "inputs"  that  were  manipulable, 
observable  responses  or  "outputs,"  and  the  direct  connection  be- 
tween them. 

This  "empty  box"  conception  of  the  or- 
g  ,i  n  i  s  m  .   .   .  deliberately  thumbs  its  nose 
at  all  kinds  of  mental   life  .   .  .  and  con- 
fines itself  solely  to  behavior  in  its 
most  material  aspects,  ignoring  any  pos- 
sible search  for  explanations  in  order  to 
concentrate  exclusively  on  the  broad  laws 
revealed  by  scrupulously  detailed  experi- 
mentation.  ( p  .  7  6) 

The  core  element  of  this  vie  w  for  Piaget  is  the  primacy 

of  the  external  environment  as  the  determinant  of  development. 

Intellectual  development  is  attributed  to  the  pressure  of  the 

external  environment,  conceived  independently  of  the  activity  of 

the  organism.   Regarding  the  development  of  intelligence,  Piaget 

writes. 

According  to  this  view,  every  acquisi- 
tion, from  the  simplest  to  the  most  com- 
plex, is  regarded  as  a  response  to  ex- 
ternal s  t  i  m  uli,  a  response  whose  associa- 
tive character  expresses  a  complete  con- 
trol of  development  by  external  connec- 
tions.  (Piaget  i)     I  nli  el  dor,  1969,  p.  5) 
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Kohlberg  also  characterizes  this  view  of  development  in 
much  the  same  terms. 

The  environment  is  seen  as  "input,"  as 
information  or  energy  more  or  less,  di- 
rectly transmitted  to,  and  accumulated 
in,  the  organism.   The  organism  in  turn 
emits  "output"  behavior.   Underlying  the 
mechanistic  metaphor  is  the  association- 
istic,  stimulus-response  or  environmenta- 
list psychological  theory.  .  .  .   This 
psychology  views  both  specific  concepts 
and  general  cognitive  structures  as  re- 
flections of  structures  that  exist  out- 
side the  child  in  the  physical  and  social 
world.   The  structure  of  the  child's  con- 
cepts or  of  his  behavior  is  viewed  as  the 
result  of  the  association  of  discrete 
stimuli  with  one  another,  with  the  child's 
responses,  and  with  his  experiences  of 
pleasure  and  pain.    (Kohlberg  6  Mayer, 
1972,  p.  456) 

According  to  this  view,  cognitive  development  is  the  result 
of  recurrent  associations  between  specific,  discriminative,  ex- 
ternal stimuli,  specific  responses  in  the  subject,  and  specific 
reinforcements  following  these  responses  (Kohlberg,  1968,  p.  1019) 

This  conception  of  development  has  had  a  significant  in- 
fluence on  educational  thinking.    Indeed,  much  of  Dewey's  criti- 
cism of  traditional  forms  of  education  and  the  psychologies  they 
were  based  on  stems  from  his  rejection  of  a  conception  of  human 
development  emphasizing  the  action  of  the  environment  upon  a 
passive  organism.   Whether  based  on  a  faculty  psychology  or 
stimulus-response  associ a  Monism,  traditional  forms  of  education 
have  emphasized  the  presentation  of  externally  defined  and  con- 
structed material  to  a  passive,  docile,  and  accommodating  learner. 

In  the  view  of  education  as  the  training  of  faculties, 
which  Dewey  attributes  to  Locke,  the  learner  has  certain  men- 
tal powers  or  faculties  which  develop  through  exercise  upon 
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external  material.   The  mind  is  like  a  muscle.   The  "outer 
world  presents  the  material  or  content  of  knowledge  through 
passively  received  sensations"  (Dewey,  1 9 1 6 / 1 9  6  6  ,  p.  61). 
The  environment  provides  the  material  upon  which  the  mind's 
faculties  can  exercise.   The  main  purpose  of  education  is 
"the  exercise  or  practice  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  till 
they  become  thoroughly  established  habitudes"  (p.  61). 
Though  this  view  seems  to  give  consideration  both  to  organ- 
ismic  and  environmental  factors,  the  "faculties"  appealed 
to  are  "mental"  and  separate  from  biological  life  and  concrete 
activity,  and  thus  they  have  no  impulse  or  developing  power 
of  their  own.   The  mind  and  its  faculties  are  dormant  and 
devoid  of  content.   The  educational  task  is  to  provide  sub- 
ject matter  from  the  external  environment  to  furnish  the  mind 
and  exercise  its  faculties.   The  exercise  of  these  faculties, 
practiced  repeatedly  with  a  progressively  more  difficult 
subject  matter,  became;  the  basis  for  a  definite  educational 
method . 

The  "education    as  formation"  view  also  emphasizes 
the  action  of  the  external  environment  upon  a  passive  learner. 
Dewey  offers  Herbart  as  the  best  representative  of  this  view 
which  denies  the  existence  of  mental  faculties  or  powers  and 
emphasizes  instead  the  formation  of  mind  by  building  asso- 
ciations with  an  external  subject  matter.   The  mind  is 
reactive  and  "endowed  with  the  power  of  producing  various 
qualities  in  reaction  to  the  various  realities  which  act  upon 
it"  (Dewey,  1916/1966,  p.  69).   The  educational  task  then 
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becomes  one  of  presenting  the  appropriate  kinds  of  stimuli 
in  order  to  produce  desirable  reactive  responses.   Dewey 
calls  this  view  of  education  "formation  from  without,"  due 
to  its  central  assumptions.   Because  mind  develops  as  associa- 
tions are  formed  in  reaction  to  external  stimuli,  the  choice 
and  presentation  of  material  or  subject  matter  becomes  of 
primary  importance  since  it  provides  the  content  of  mind. 
This  material  also  must  be  presented  in  the  proper  order  so 
as  to  build  the  strongest  associations.   "The  business  of 
the  educator  is,  first,  to  select  the  proper  material  in  order 
to  fix  the  nature  of  the  original  reactions,  and  secondly, 
to  arrange  the  sequence  of  subsequent  presentations  on  the 
basis  of  the  store  of  ideas  secured  by  prior  transactions" 
(p.  10).   This  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  subject  matter 
content  and  the  correct  order  of  presentation  gave  rise  to  a 
formal  method  of  instruction  presumed  suitable  for  all  sub- 
jects with  all  pupils  of  all  ages. 

Though  differing  in  basic  ways,  both  faculty  psychol- 
ogy and  stimulus-response  associationism  emphasized  the 
primacy  of  the  external  environment  in  the  development  of 
the  individual.   To  the  degree  that  they  provided  the  psychol- 
ogical basis  for  traditional  educational  practice,  they 
illustrate  the  educational  implications  of  "development  from 
without"  views.   Dewey  finds  these  views  at  the  core  of 
traditional  educational  approaches.   Whether  needed  to  exercise 
the  faculties  or  provide  mental  content,  the  presentation  of 
external  fact  organized  into  subject  matter  areas  was  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  instruction.  Mind 
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was.  given  and  differed  from  adult  to  child  only  in  quantita- 
tive terms  (i.e.,  the  number  of  associations,  the  strength 
of  faculties).   The  adult  standard  provided  the  end  to  which 
the  immature  child  was  directed  by  repetition,  practice,  and 
drill.   Childhood  was  something  to  be  overcome  and  the  pur- 
pose of  education  was  to  facilitate  this  process  as  much  as 
possible  by  punishing  or  ignoring  children's  own  thoughts  or 
needs  in  order  to  get  more  quickly  to  the  accepted  adult 
standards.   The  child  could  be  brought  into  this  adult  world 
of  stable  truths  and  ordered  realities  only  if  this  infor- 
mation was  arranged  in  logical,  s t ep- by  - s t ep ,  increments  of 
facts  that  could  be  mastered  bit  by  bit  until  the  entire 
subject  area  was  covered.   The  emphasis  is  on  the  logic  of 
the  subject  or  curriculum,  not  on  the  child.   The  child  is 
just  like  the  adult  in  mental  functioning,  but  lacks  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  mental  content.   Summarizing  this 
view,  Dewey  writes, 

The  chiKi  is  simply  the  immature  being  who 
is  to  be  matured;  he  is  the  superficial  being 
who  is  to  be  deepened;  his  is  narrow  experience 
which  is  to  be  widened.    It  is  his  to  receive, 
to  accept.   His  part  is  fulfilled  when  he  is 
ductile  and  docile.   (Dewey,  1902,  p.  13) 

Assuming  the  primacy  of  external  forces  in  human  devel- 
opment implies  an  educational  approach  stressing  passivity 
and  receptivity.   For  Dewey,  the  traditional  schoolroom, 
operating  with  these  assumptions,  was  designed  not  for  active 
learning,  but  rather  for  listening.   And  listening  "marks  the 
dependency  of  one  mind  upon  another.   The  attitude  of  lis- 
tening means,  comparatively  speaking,  passivity,  absorption; 
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that  there  are  certain  ready-made  m aterials  which  .  .  .  the 
child  is  to  take  in  as  much  as  possible  in  the  least  possible 
time"  (Dewey,  1915,  p.  32).   Children,  arranged  at  desks  to 
have  their  faculties  exercised  or  associations  strengthened, 
without  regard  for  individual  differences,  needs,  or  interests, 
are  treated  as  a  passive  mass  (p.  33).   Emphasis  upon  pre- 
sentation of  a  given  quantity  of  subject  matter  in  a  set 
period  of  time  in  a  pre-established  order  makes  efficiency 
the  catchword  of  teaching.   Imposition  of  subject  matter  and 
skills  is  the  teacher's  role,  absorption  and  retention  the 
role  of  the  student.   For  Dewey,  "this  method  of  teaching  may 
be  compared  to  inscribing  records  upon  a  passive  phonographic 
disc  to  result  in  giving  back  what  has  been  inscribed  when 
the  proper  button  is  pressed  in  recitation  or  examination" 
(Dewey  ,  1  93  V  1  96^  ,  p.  6)  . 

For  Dewey,  education  as  development  from  without  is 
char  a c  t  e  r  i  z  e d  by  i  m p o  s  i  t  i o n  f r o m  a  b o  v e  ,  external  d  i  s  c  i  p 1  i  n e  , 
learning  from  texts  and  teachers,  acquisition  of  isolated 
skills  and  techniques  by  drills,  preparation  for  a  remote 
future,  and  emphasis  on  static  aims  and  materials  (Dewey,  1933/ 
19^,  pp.  5-6).   The  subject  matter  is  externally  defined  and 
imposed,  the  teacher's  role  is  to  transmit  this  material  as 
efficiently  as  possible,  and  the  pupil's  role  is  marked  by 
docility,  receptivity,  and  obedience  (p.  3). 

P  i  a  g  e  t  also  describes  traditional  education  in  terras  of 
its  psychological  assumption  of  a  passive  organism  develop- 
ing through  external   imposition.   Like  Dewey,  Pi  a  get  traces 
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the  roots  of  traditional  education  to  either  faculty  psycho!1 

ogy  or  stimulus-response  associationism,  which  both  imply 

passivity  and  receptivity. 

For  classical  psychology,  intelligence  was 
to  be  conceived  (if  either  as  a  faculty  given 
once  and  for  all,  and  susceptible  of  knowing 
reality,  or  as  a  system  of  associations 
mechanically  acquired  under  the  pressure 
exerted  by  things.   Hence,  we  have  seen  the 
importance  attributed  by  older  educational 
theories  to  receptivity  and  the  furnishing 
of  the  memory.   (Piaget,  1970b,  p.  157) 

In  these  views,  intelligence  or  knowing  is  taken  as 

the  ability  to  reproduce  external  reality.   Thus,  the 

educational  task  becomes  one  of  presenting  that  reality  as 

an  already  discovered,  static,  object,  and  engaging  the 

learner  in  enough  repetitious  drill,  memorization,  and 

study  until  it  can  be  reproduced.   If  the  standard  of 

intelligence  is  defined  as  the  adult  view  of  reality,  then 

childhood  and  children's  intelligence  is  an  inadequate  stage 

to  be  overcome  as  quickly  as  possible.   The  child's  attempts 

at  knowing  the  world  have  no  merit  of  their  own,  except  in 

so  far  as  they  reproduce  the  adult's. 

Traditional  educational  theory  has  always 
treated  the  child,  in  effect,  as  a  small 
adult,  as  a  being  who  reasons  and  feels  just 
as  we  do  while  merely  lacking  our  knowledge  and 
experience.   So  that,  since  the  child  viewed 
in  this  way  was  no  more  than  an  ignorant 
adult,  the  educator's  task  was  not  so  much  to 
form  the  m ind  as  simply  to  furnish  it;  the 
subject  matter  provided  from  outside  was 
thought  to  be  exercise  enough  in  itself. 
(Piaget,  19  7  0b,  pp.  1  5  9  -  6  0  ) 

This  view  of  the  child  as  an  ignorant  adult  to  be  iden- 
tified with  adult  models  as  quickly  as  possible,  or  to  be 
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"developed"  by  producing  conformity  to  an  external  standard 
independent  of  its  particular  needs  and  native  powers,  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  traditional  or  "old"  methods  of  education. 
For  Piaget,  the  assumption  that  the  child's  intellectual,  moral 
and  social  powers  are  developed  in  passive  reaction  to  external 
stimuli,  reinforcements,  and  standards,  provides  the  psycho- 
logical basis  for  educational  methods  that  posit  a  unilateral 
relationship  between  adult  society  and  the  child  to  be  educated 
In  this  unilateral  relationship,  the  child  is  to 

receive  from  outside  the  already  per- 
fected products  of  adult  knowledge  and 
morality;  the  educational  relationship 
consists  of  pressure  on  the  one  side 
and  recept  iveness  on  the  other. 
Even  the  most  individual  kinds  of  tasks 
.  .  .  partake  less  of  the  genuine  ac- 
tivity of  spontaneous  and  individual 
research  than  of  the  imposed  exercise 
or  the  act  of  copying  an  external  model, 
(p.  138) 

This  unilateral  relationship  carried  over  into  the  social 
life  of  the  school.   Where  the  child  is  the  incomplete  adult, 
and  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  effect  a  transformation 
to  the  accepted  adult  standard  as  efficiently  as  possible,  a 
hierarchical  relationship  develops  between  student  and  teacher. 
"The  traditional  school  hardly  offers  scope  for  more  than  one 
type  of  social  relationship:   the  action  of  the  teacher  upon 
the  pupil"  (Piaget,  1970b,  p.  173)-   The  social   life  that 
arises  among  students  is  considered  non-educational  and  is  thus 
discouraged  or  ignored.   Since  children  are  considered  incom- 
plete of     ignorant  adults,  t  h eir  interaction  simply  hinders 
the  efficient  transmission  of  information  and  behavioral  habits 
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necessary  for  movement  to  the  adult  standard.  This  trans- 
mission is  accomplished  best  by  contact  with  the  represen- 
tative of  the  educated  adult  standard,  the  teacher. 

The  teacher's  action  on  the  pupil  is  there- 
fore everything.   Moreover,  since  the  teacher 
is  endowed  with  both  intellectual  and  moral 
authority,  and  since  the  pupil  owes  him  or 
her  obedience,  this  social  relationship  con- 
stitutes an  absolutely  typical  case  of  what 
sociologists  term  constraint.   (pp-  173"^) 

Socialization  and  the  development  of  social  skills  and  under- 
standing is  reduced  to  the  mechanism  of  constraint,  the 
unilateral  transmission  of  social  norms  and  knowledge  by 
society's  agent,  the  teacher,  to  the  socially  ignorant 
student. 

This  conception  of  development  from  without  also  under- 
lies s t i mu 1 u s - r es pon s e  learning  theories  and  the  educational 
methods  based  on  them.   To  Piaget,  these  theories  also  assume 
a  copy  or  correspondence  theory  of  knowledge  and  thus  believe 
the  child  develops  intelligence  by  learning  to  reproduce 
external  reality.    It  is  assumed  t  ha t 

the  formation  of  intelligence  obeys  laws  of 
"learning,"  after  the  model  of  certain  Anglo- 
Saxon  theories  of  learning  exemplified  by 
those  of  Hull:   repeated  responses  of  the 
organism  to  external  stimuli,  consolidation 
of  those  repetitions  by  external  reinforce- 
ments, constitution  of  chains  of  association 
or  of  a  "hierarchy  of  habits"  which  produce 
a  "functional  copy"  of  the  regular  sequence 
of  reality.   (Piaget,  1970b,  p.  28) 

Piaget  also  associates  Skinner  with  this  view.   Though 

there  are  differences  among  Skinner,  Hull,  Tolman,  and  other 

learning  theorists,  all  assu  m e  the  "importance  of  external 
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'reinforcements'   (success  and  failure  or  various  forms  of 
sanction)  and  the  requirements  of  relatively  constant  laws 
of  learning  with  regard  to  repetition  and  length  of  time 
employed"  (p.  75)-   The  major  educational  methods  which  have 
their  foundation  in  Skinnerian  psychology  (  e.g.,  teaching 
machines,  programmed  instruction,  behavioral  objectives  in- 
struction) consider  learning  a  receptive  process  and  teaching 
as  a  transmission  of  information.   The  aim  of  education  and 
good  teaching  is  "to  elicit  correct  repetition  of  what  has 
been  correctly  transmitted"  (p.  77).   Thus,  there  is  a  strong 
emphasis  on  constant  testing  and  comparison  of  the  learner's 
behaviors  or  answers  to  the  teacher's  standard.   Subject  mat- 
ter is  divided  into  discrete  bits  which  can  be  memorized  or 
learned  without  the  fear  of  being  unsuccessful.   Problematic 
situations  that  hold  the  p o  s  s  i  b  i  1  i  t  y  of  uncertainty,  dis- 
equilibrium, or  failure  are  avoided  since  they  interfere  with 
the  steady  accumulation  of  information. 

Because  the  contingencies  of  the  external  environment 
as  they  are  controlled  by  the  educator,  whether  through  posi- 
tive reinforcement  or  punishment,  govern  the  mechanics  of 
learning,  great  care     is  taken  to  present  small  enough  bits  of 
information  which  can  provide  exclusively  positive  learning 
experiences.   Educational  experiences  which  present  problems 
that  require  answers  not  immediately  available,  prohibit  the 
prompt  delivery  of  positive  reinforcement  upon  completion 
of  each  "unit"  of  learning.   Since  positive  reinforcement 
from  a  source  external  to  the  learner  is  considered  the 
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motivation  for  learning,  problematic  educational  experiences, 
which  may  result  in  delayed  responses  or  even  unsuccessful 
attempts  at  solution,  hinder  the  learning  process.   Negative 
reinforcement  or  punishment  is  to  be  avoided,  therefore  only 
the  information  and  behaviors  judged  worthwhile  by  the  educa- 
tor or  adult  are    presented  and  reinforced  until  they  gradually 
come  to  approximate  adult  standards.   To  Piaget,  these  educa- 
tional methods  all  show  the  influence  of  a  conception  of  de- 
velopment which  assumes  a  fully  ac comoda t o r y  ,  passive  organism 
shaped  by  a  reaction-inducing  external  environment. 

Kohlberg  associates  the  development  from  without  concep- 
tion with  a  cultural  training  or  transmission  approach  to  edu- 
cation.  He  believes  this  cultural  transmission  position 
characterizes  both  traditional  Western  classical  academic  edu- 
cation and  modern  methods  emphasizing  educational  technology  and 
behavior  modification.   Traditional  academic  educators,  believ- 
ing that  children  were  uneducated  adults  and  that  k n  o  w 1 e d  g  e  w a  s 
contained  in  the  bodies  of  information  established  by  the  cul- 
ture, took  their  job  to  be  the  direct  instruction  of  this  in- 
formation to  the  ignorant  child.   The  culture  gives  the  knowl- 
edge and  standards  which  define  an  educated  adult,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  education  is  the  conservation  of  this  information  through 
transmission  to  the  young. 

Modern  educational  approaches  based  on  behavioral  or 
environmental  psychology  also  stress  the  internalization  oi 
culturally  defined  knowledge  and  values.   This  internalization 
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is  produced  by  educational  methods  emphasizing  the  imitation 
of  adult  models  or  through  a  carefully  planned  manipulation 
of  stimuli,  rewards,  and  punishments  to  induce  and  fix  de- 
sirable responses. 

These  two  educational  approaches  should  not  be  consid- 
ered identical  in  purpose,  however.   The  traditional  academic 
school  stresses  the  conservation  and  transmission  of  knowledge 
necessary  for  the  continuation  of  the  cultural  heritage.   The 
modern  cultural  transmission  views  are  more  likely  to  stress 
skills  and  behaviors  important  for  survival  in  a  modern  tech- 
nological society.   However,  both  define  knowledge  as  an  es- 
tablished body  of  information  external  to  the  student,  assume 
the  child  to  be  a  receptable  for  such  information,  and  conceive 
of  education  as  the  business  of  "filling  up"  that  receptacle  by 
the  direct  instruction  and  transmission  of  knowledge  from  the 
teacher  to  the  student  (Kohl  berg  &  Mayer,  1972,  pp.  ^52-3)  - 

Kohlberg  is  concerned  most  with  the  modern  variations  of 
the  cultural  transmission  view  and  its  psychological  and  philo- 
sophical assumptions.    In  this  view,  child  development  is 
synonomous  with  learning  the  cognitive  and  moral  knowledge  and 
rules  of  the  culture  and  the  purpose  of  education  is  the  direct 
instruction  and  transmission  of  this  information  to  the  young. 
Knowledge  is  "objective"  in  that  it  is  a  reproduction  or  re- 
flection of  external  reality.   This  child's  behavior'  is 
struct  li  red 

as  the  result  of  the  association  of 
discrete  stimuli  with  one  another,  the 
child's  responses,  and  his  experience 
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of  pleasure  and  pain.   Cognitive  develop- 
ment is  the  result  of  guided  learning, 
teaching,  consequently,  requires  first 
and  foremost  a  careful  statement  of  a 
behavior  pattern  considered  desirable 
in  terms  of  specific  responses.    Im- 
plied here  is  the  idea  that  the  child's 
behavior  can  be  shaped  by  immediate 
repetition  and  elaboration  of  the 
correct  response  and  by  the  use  of 
immediate  feedback  or  reward. 
(Kohl  berg ,  1971b,  p.  3) 

Kohlberg  considers  programmed  instruction  and  teaching  machines 
to  be  educational  ideas  based  on  this  conception  of  development 

This  cultural  transmission  view,  based  on  a  behavioral 
psychology,  considers  mind  or  personality  as  a  set  of  specific 
responses  to  specific  environmental  stimuli.   Cognitive  devel- 
opment is  the  result  of  direct  manipulation  and  association 
of  environmental  stimuli,  the  child's  responses,  and  rein- 
forcements following  these  responses.   Cognition  or  thinking 
is  s  y  no n  omo  u  s  with  discrimination  and  generalization  learni n g  . 
Conceptual  development  involves  learning  to  associate  verbal 
labels  with  discriminated  and  generalized  classes  o  t  stimuli. 
The  child  is  assumed  to  be  born  with  no  personality  structures, 
organism ic  dispositions,  tendencies,  or  functions.   All  struc- 
ture, pattern,  or  organization  in  life  is  the  result  of 
acquired  associations  between  stimuli,  responses,  and  rein- 
forcements.  Thus,  it  is  possible  to  teach  a  child  any  set  of 
behaviors  at  any  age  as  long  as  the  laws  of  stimulus-response 
learning  are    used.   The  behavior  patterns  learned  early  in 
life  are  very  important  because  they  are  the  foundation  upon 
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which  later  learned  bahaviors  are  accumulated  (Kohlberg, 

1 968,  pp.  101 9-20)  . 

Because  the  organism  is  considered  relatively  empty, 

passive,  and  dependent  upon  stimulation  and  reinforcement 

from  outside,  teaching  does  not  require  a  precise  study  of 

the  child's  developing  powers,  tendencies,  or  interests. 

Teaching  instead  requires  primarily  a  care- 
ful statement  of  a  behavior  pattern  considered 
desirable  (e.g.,  a  skill  such  as  reading  or 
arithmetic)  in  terms  of  specific  responses. 
This  pattern  is  then  to  be  taught  in  accor- 
dance with  general  laws  of  learning  believed 
applicable  to  the  learning  of  all  organ- 
isms (old  or  young,  human  or  nonhuman)  and 
to  the  learning  of  all  behavior  patterns. 
( p .  10  2  0) 

This  view  of  development  and  learning  has  provided 

the  basis  for  behavioral  objective  and  behavior  modification 

programs  and  programmed  instruction.   All  of  these  techniques 

involve  the  incremental  shaping  or  approximating  of  children's 

behaviors  to  final  behavioral  responses  judged  desirable. 

Careful  control  of  stimuli  and  reinforcements  is  used  to 

induce  and  immediately  reward  responses  approximating  the 

desired  end  response  in  order  to  increase  their  strength 

and  frequency  of  occurrence.   Repetition  of  the  desirable 

response  paired  with  reinforcement  also  is  used  to  build 

stronger  associations  and  form  stable  behavioral  habits.    It 

is  important  that 

(a)  each  response  builds  on  the  preceding, 

( b )  incorrect  responses  are  not  made  since 
once  made  they  persist  and  interfere  with 
correct  responses,  and  (c)  feedback  and 
reward  are  immediate.    (Kohlberg,  1968, 

p.  1020) 
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In  summary,  educational  theories  or  methods  based  upon 
philosophical  or  psychological  conceptions  of  human  develop- 
ment which  stress  the  action  of  the  environment  on  a  passive 
and  reactive  organism  have  several  common  characteristics. 
All  stress  an  accommodating  organism,  devoid  of  inherent  im- 
pulses, functions,  or  powers,  behaving  in  reaction  to  external 
stimuli,  and  "learning11  those  responses  that  are  reinforced. 
Organism  and  environment,  like  stimulus  and  response,  are  con- 
sidered separate  entities,  always  in  contact,  but  not  being 
transformed  in  reciprocating  or  m  utual   interaction.   Education 
is  primarily  a  matter  of  transmitting  externally  defined  and 
organized  information  in  the  most  direct  and  efficient  ways  by 
controlling  the  contingencies  of  the  environment.   The  teacher 
or  adult  model  gains  authority  through  this  control.   Knowledge 
is  a  reflection  of  external  reality  as  defined  by  the  culture 
or  by  experts  and  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  reproduce  this 
reality  in  the  learner  as  quickly  and  directly  as  possible.   The 
teacher  acts  as  a  conduit  between  organized  knowledge  and 
students.   Errors,  conflicts,  or  problems  are     to  be  avoided 
because  they  are  inefficient  and  hinder  the  accumulation  ol 
correct  responses  and  ideas. 

D.  Wickens  (1973)  calls  educational  approaches  based  on 
a  stimulus-response  model  or  that  assume  a  reactive  organism 
examples  of  closed-system  educational  programs.   The  primary 
goal  of  these  c 1 os ed - sy s t em  approaches  is  to  maintain  a  homeo- 
static  equilibrium  within  the  system  by  establishing  criteria 
for  behavior  through  externally-defined  behavioral  objectives. 
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Content,  objectives,  and  instructional 
strategies  are  predetermined.    Instruc- 
tional materials  are  prescribed  and 
identical  for  all  classrooms.   There  is 
minimal  interaction  between  the  system 
as  it  functions  in  the  classroom  and 
the  wider  context  of  an  individual's  life. 
Interaction  among  persons  in  the  class- 
room and  between  persons  and  materials 
is  prescribed  and  controlled  by  a  system 
of  rewards  and  constraints.    (p.  1  8 1  ) 

Education  is  structured  as  a  linear  and  cumulative  pro- 
cess.  Materials  and  subject  matter  are  hierarchically  arranged 
so  that  success  at  one  level   is  predicated  on  mastery  of  the 
material  at  the  prior  level.   Efficiency,  gauged  by  rate  of  pro- 
gress through  the  hierarchical  instructional  sequence,  is  em- 
phasized.   Instruction  is  individualized  by  varying  the  pace, 
not  the  content,  of  the  program.   Subject  matter  is  ordered  in 
terms  of  traditional  disciplines  (e.g.,  English,  mathematics, 
geography)  or  skill  areas  (e.g.,  reading,  writing,  spelling). 
No  synthesizing  idea  or  category  is  provided  to  relate  these  dis 
crete  areas.   The  student  is  the  receiver  of  the  predeter  m i  n  e  d 
products  of  established  bodies  of  knowledge. 

Roles  within  the  c 1 os ed - s y s t em  are  narrowly  prescribed. 
Scientists,  experts,  and  authorities  produce  and  verify 
knowledge.   Specialists  in  instructional  design  interpret 
this  knowledge  and  arrange  it  into  discrete,  hierarchical 
learning  units.   The  teacher  serves  as  a  middleman,  trans- 
mitting the  information  from  experts  and  instructional  de- 
signers to  students  as  efficiently  as  possible.   Thus,  the 
teacher,  though  the  authority  in  the  classroom,  has  little 
to  do  with  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  school  content. 
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The  material  is  most  important  and  it  is  assumed  that  properly 
designed  programs  will  result  in  efficient  learning  regard- 
less of  teacher  style  or  student  age  or  interest.   The  aim 
is  for  a  "teacher-proof"  curriculum.   Students  are  the  re- 
ceivers or  consumers  of  information.   Assessing  the  effective- 
ness of  the  instructional  design  frequently  is  left  to  a 
program  evaluator  or  tester,  uninvolved  in  the  design  and 
implementation  processes  and  specially  trained  for  evaluation. 

Predetermined  external  norms  provide  the  standards 
for  acceptable  learning  responses  and  conformity  to  these 
norms  defines  successful  education.   Thus,  the  products, 
rather  than  the  processes,  of  learning  and  education  are 
stressed.   Unacceptable  behaviors,  or  genuine  conflicts, 
difficulties,  or  problems  arising  in  the  course  of  instruction 
represent  a  threat  to  the  static  equilibrium  of  the  system 
and  are  thus  avoided.   The  a i m  is  not  to  confront  the  learner 
with  problems  that  require  a  search  for  new  i  d e  a  s  or  behav- 
iors, but  rather  to  present  small  units  of  certified  knowledge 
that  can  be  learned  successfully  without  the  inefficiency 
associated  with  individualized  search  and  experimentation. 

These  characteristics  of  a  closed-system  are  most 
descriptive  of  the  modern  educational  approaches  based  upon 
behavioral  psychology.   However,  they  also  serve  well  as  a 
description  of  all  models  of  education,  whe'her  based  on 
faculty  psychology  or  associa Monism,  which  emphasize  the 
action  of  the  external  environment  upon  a  reactive  organism 
as  the  basis  for  human  development. 
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Development  as  Maturation  o r  Unfolding  from  Within 

The  various  psychological  and  educational  approaches 
based  on  this  conception  of  development  have  a  number  of 
common  core  assumptions.   The  spontaneous  unfolding  or 
maturation  of  innate  or  instinctual  organismic  powers  or 
tendencies  is  emphasized.   The  need  for  proper  environ- 
mental conditions  is  admitted,  but  these  do  not  serve  a 
constructive  or  transforming  role  in  development.   The  meta- 
phor is  one  of  natural  growth  and  though  environmental  and 
experiential  conditions  supply  "nourishment,"  they  do  not 
alter  the  rate  of  development  or  the  characteristics  of  the 
successive  forms  developed.   The  organism  is  active  in  the 
sense  that  environmental  nourishment  is  sought  and  assimilated 
However,  the  rate  and  sequence  of  development  is  predeter- 
mined and  contained  and  governed  by  inner  innate  or  instinc- 
tual forces.   There  is  little  mention  of  adaptation  or 
adjustment  to  an  environment.   The  best  environment  is  the 
one  that  presents  the  least  obstacles  and  the  most  nourish- 
ment for  assimilation  to  allow  inner  powers  to  unfold  and 
mature  spontaneously. 

Dewey  finds  variations  of  this  conception  and  its 
assumptions  at  the  basis  of  historical  and  contemporary 
views  of  education.   For  example,  Rousseau's  beliefs  that 
nature  supplied  the  aim  for  development,  an  J  that  the  social 
was  opposed  to  the  natural,  resulted  in  the  doctrine  of 
negative  education.   Though  Rousseau  admits  the  necessary 
role  of  social  and  physical  experience  in  education,  he 
subordinated  them  to  the  primary  influence  of 
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spontaneous  and  natural  growth  from  within  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  human  control.   Nature  is  defined  as  inborn 
capacities  and  dispositions  as  they  exist  independently  of 
influence  by  the  social  or  physical  environment.   These 
natural,  inborn  capacities  and  dispositions  provide  the  end 
and  means  of  development.   In  educational  terms  this  means 
that  "the  constructive  use  of  intelligence  in  foresight,  and 
contriving,  is  then  discounted;  we  are  just  to  get  out  of 
the  way  and  allow  nature  to  do  the  work"  (Dewey,  1 91 6/1 966, 
p.  112) . 

For  Rousseau,  native  powers  and  organs  develop  pro- 
perly and  spontaneously  in  accord  with  nature,  irrespective 
of  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put.   Further,  the  natural  is 
identified  with  the  good;  nature  supplies  the  end  and  aim 
of  development.   Dewey  attributes  this  faith  in  the  inherent 
goodness  of  nature  to  Rousseau's  identification  of  nature 
with  God.   Native  and  natural  powers,  created  and  endowed  by 
God,  are  inherently  good.    It  is  human  social  and  civil 
arrangements  that  interfere  with  the  divine  plan.   Society's 
interference  in  the  natural  course  of  things  is  the  source 
of  individual  man's  problems.   The  goodness  of  nature  is 
spoiled  by  man's  interference.   Consequently,  the  standards 
and  pressures  or  organized  social  life  are  to  be  avoided, 
especially  for  the  growing  child.   The  educator's  task  is 
largely  negative.   He  is  to  shield  and  protect  the  developing 
child  from  the  corrupting  influences  of  society  so  that  the 
inherent  goodness  contained  in  the  native  powers  endowed  by 
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God  can  grow  and  develop  spontaneously  according  to  nature's 
law.   Development  is  natural  growth  from  within  and  education 
consists  in  removing  the  social  and  environmental  influences 
that  might  retard  or  impede  this  inner  unfolding. 

Dewey  also  attributes  a  variation  of  this  view,  "educa- 
tion as  unfolding,"  to  Hegel  and  Froebel.   Unlike  Rousseau, 
they  did  not  claim  nature  as  the  standard  and  aim  of  develop- 
ment.  However,  both  still  interpreted  development  as  the 
gradual  unfolding  of  an  inner,  latent,  ideal  or  principle. 
Again,  different  from  Rousseau,  they  did  not  believe  that 
natural  development  only  could  occur  in  the  absence  of  corrup- 
ting environmental  influence.   The  inner,  latent  principles 
required  drawing  out.   Education  was  then  seen  as  educing  or 
unfolding  what  was  within  by  "suggestive  questioning."   The 
enfolded  principle  provides  the  ultimate  goal  of  perfection 
and  thus  all   intermediate  steps  in  the  developing  process  are 
depreciated  as  only  approximations.   The  educated  adult  defines 
the  final  goal  and  the  steps  necessary  to  achieve  it.   This 
goal   is  contained  fully  within  the  child,  but  in  an  enfolded 
condition.   Thus,  the  mature  adult  is  contained  in  the  child 
and  the  educational  task  is  to  draw  out  and  release  the  adult 
from  the  child.   Froebel  and  Hegel  took  different  approaches 
to  this  task.   Froebel 's  educational  method  was  based  on  the 
presentation  of  symbols  representative  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  ideal  principle  which  would  enervate  the  dormant  prin- 
ciples contained  within.   For  Hegel,  the  latent  principle 
was  released  through  experience  with  historical  institutions, 
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presented  and  hierarchically  arranged  in  a  fixed  order  based 
on  their  degree  of  approximation  to  the  final  Absolute. 
However,  both  views  rest  on  the  assumption  of  development 
as  an  unfolding  of  some  enfolded  ideal  or  power  where  educa- 
tion consists  of  drawing  out  what  is  contained  within  or 
"making  explicit  what  is  already  implicit"  (Dewey,  1916/1966, 
p.  68). 

Dewey  also  found  the  conception  of  development  as 
maturation  or  unfolding  from  within  at  the  core  of  some  of 
the  educational  approaches  of  his  day. 

The  "new  education"  is  in  danger  of  taking 
the  idea  of  development  in  altogether  too 
formal  and  empty  a  way.   The  child  is  ex- 
pected to  "develop"  this  or  that  fact  or 
truth  out  of  his  own  mind.   He  is  told 
to  think  things  out,  or  work  things  out 
for  himself,  without  being  supplied  any 
of  the  environing  conditions  which  are  re- 
quisite to  start  and  guide  thought.    (Dewey, 
1 902  ,  p.  2k) 

In  reaction  to  the  problems  of  traditional  educational 
approaches  which  stressed  passivity  in  the  learner,  external 
and  authoritarian  control  by  the  teacher,  and  a  disregard  for 
the  child's  powers,  interests,  and  activities,  some  advocates 
of  the  new  education  went  to  the  opposite  extreme.   The  child 
was  idealized.    Its  present  powers  and  immediate  interests 
became  not  just  the  starting  points,  but  also  ei.ds  for  educa- 
tion.  In  reaction  to  the  traditional  authoritarian  role  of 
the  teacher,  some  now  saw  the  teacher  "as  a  negligible  factor, 
almost  as  an  evil"  (Dewey,  1933,  p.  273).   The  child  needed 
freedom  to  develop  naturally  and  freedom  was  identified  with 
the  absence  of  external  constraints.   Allowing  children  to  act 
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on  immediate  impulses  and  desire  was  considered  necessary  if 

their  spontaneity  was  not  to  be  repressed.   Guidance  and 

direction  from  an  adult  were  merely  subtler  ways  of  imposing 

external  standards  and  distorting  natural  growth.   In  the 

effort  to  avoid  external  imposition  of  ready-made  subject 

matter,  the  child's  momentary  and  immediate  interests  became 

the  basis  for  school  curriculum.   Improvisation  became  the 

educational  method,  organization  and  planning  its  foes.   In 

short,  as  Dewey  wrote, 

There  is  still  current  in  many  quarters 
the  idea  that  evolution  and  development 
are  simply  matters  of  unfolding  from  within 
and  that  the  unfolding  will  take  place 
almost  automatically  if  hands  are  kept 
off.    (Dewey,  1  93^/1  9  6  it  ,  p.  8) 

That  much  of  what  transpired  under  tha  banner  of  new 
education  was  designed  as  a  specific  and  extreme  reaction  to 
the  perceived  errors  of  traditional  education  is  evident,  in 
the  "either-or"  slogans  used  in  their  educational  arguments. 
Development  was  either  totally  from  without  or  totally  from 
within.   Responsibility  in  education  was  either  to  the  curric- 
ulum or  to  the  child.   The  teacher  was  either  the  source  of 
all  control  or  no  control.   The  school  either  stressed  social 
conformity  or  unfettered  individualism.   Proper  educational 
methods  either  were  based  on  the  logical   (organized  subject 
matter)  or  the  psychological   (the  natural  operations  of  the 
mind)  . 

This  last  example  can  be  used  to  show  how  the  assumed 
opposition  between  the  logical  and  the  psychological  provided 
the  basis  for  educational  approaches  stressing  external 
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formation  as  well  as  those  stressing  internal  maturation  or 
unfolding.   The  supporters  of  traditional  education,  accepting 
the  assumption  of  an  inherent  opposition  between  the  natural 
powers  of  the  child  and  the  logic  of  organized  subject  matter, 
saw  their  task  as  one  of  devising  educational  methods  based 
on  drill,  repetition,  and  memorization  to  overcome  the  mind's 
natural  aversion  to  logic  and  allow  for  the  absorption  of 
ready-made  knowledge.   The  advocates  of  the  new  education, 
though  accepting  the  same  assumption  of  inherent  opposition 
between  the  logical  and  the  psychological,  put  their  educa- 
tional emphasis  on  allowing  the  free  expression  of  the  child's 
natural  tendencies.   The  assumption  was  that  if  the  logic 
of  organized  knowledge  is  incompatible  with  free,  natural 
mental  growth,  then  it  is  educationally  insignificant. 

Thus,  educational  ap  p  r caches  based  on  a  conception  of 
development  as  natural  maturation  or  unfolding  were  created 
as  a  reaction  to  the  traditional  "education  as  external  for- 
mation" views.   For  this  former  school  of  thought 

the  main  thing  is  just  to  give  free  play 
to  impulses  and  desires  without  regard 
to  any  definitely  intel  lectual  g r  o  w  t  h . 
Hence  the  mottoes  of  this  school  are 
"freedom,"  "self-expression,"  "individ- 
uality," "spontaneity,"  "play,"  "interest," 
"natural  unfolding,"  and  so  on.    In  its 
emphasis  upon  individual  attitude  and 
activity,  it  sets  slight  store  upon  or- 
ganized subject  matter.    It  conceives 
method  to  consist  of  various  devices 
for  stimulating  and  evoking,  in  their 
natural  order  of  growth,  the  native 
potentialities  of  individuals. 
(Dewey,  1933,  P-  83) 

Where  traditional  educational  theories  and  methods  had 
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subordinated  native  powers  and  interests  to  external  and 
objective  conditions,  some  advocates  of  the  new  education  had 
framed  "schemes  of  education  that  pretty  systematically 
subordinate  objective  conditions  to  those  which  reside  in 
the  individuals  being  educated"  (Dewey,  I  938/  1  9^*4,  p.  36). 
The  teacher,  curriculum,  and  school  environment  are  "subor- 
dinated to  the  immediate  inclinations  and  feelings  of  the 
young"  (p.  37).   These  inclinations  and  feelings,  or  internal 
conditions,  are  considered  not  only  as  the  starting  point, 
but  as  the  fixed  end  of  the  entire  educational  process. 
Objective,  environmental  conditions  are  not  abolished  from 
the  equation.   Their  necessity  is  granted,  but  the  effect  of 
interaction  is  essentially  slight  and  unimportant  relative  to 
developments  from  within. 

Piaget  like  Dewey,  also  recognizes  the  influence  of 
maturational  or  unfolding  conceptions  of  development  in  his- 
torical and  contemporary  psychological  and  educational  ap- 
proaches.  Rousseau's  beliefs  in  the  persistent  differences 
in  powers  and  abilities  characteristic  of  each  age  from  child 
to  adult,  in  the  constancy  of  the  natural  laws  which  regulate 
mental  development,  and  in  the  unavoidable  perversion  of 
nature  through  contact  with  society,  "inspire  (J  him  to  pro- 
pound his  famous  formula  of  negative  education,  or  the  use- 
lessness  of  any  intervention  by  the  teacher"  (Piaget,  1970b, 
p,  \ hi) .        Consequently,  Rousseau  gives  no  account  of  the 
transformation  or  dynamic  process  of  mental  powers,  instead 
merely  listing  primarily  arbitrary  ages  at  which  certain  mental 
abilities  naturally  appear. 
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Pestalozzi,  a  disciple  of  Rousseau's,  also  based  his 
educational  approach  on  a  belief  in  the  natural  development  of 
children's  abilities.   However,  Pestalozzi  differed  from 
Rousseau  in  that  he  did  not  dissociate  the  natural  from  the 
social.   Thus,  Pestalozzi  believed  in  the  positive  influence 
of  social  interaction  on  intellectual  and  moral  training.   How- 
ever, Pestalozzi  still  believed  that  development  consisted  of 
the  unfolding  of  the  adult  contained  within  the  child.   "Dis- 
cerning the  seeds  of  reason  and  moral  sense  in  children  of  the 
very  tenderest  years,  as  everyone  does,  Pestalozzi  .  .  .  simply 
reverted  to  the  current  notion  of  his  time  that  the  child  al- 
ready contains  within  itself  the  whole  adult,  and  to  the  belief 
in  mental  preformation"  (Piaget,  1970b,  p.  U2).   These  beliefs, 
along  with  a  rough  notion  of  the  chronological  ages  at  which 
certain  characteristics  would  mature,  resulted  in  a  rigid  system 
of  timetables  and  exercises  designed  to  draw  out  and  than 
capitalize  on  the  child's  naturally  unfolding  powers.   The 
child's  individual   interests,  needs,  and  capacities  ultimately 
were  subordinated  to  the  "laws"  of  natural  mental  development 
and  pedagogy. 

Piaget  appraises  F roe  be),  a  disciple  of  Pestalozzi,  in 
much  the  same  way.   Froebel,  though  believing  that  the  child 
developed  naturally  and  spontaneously  when  allowed  freedom  to 
act  without  fear,  still  devised  a  rigid  and  constraining 
educational  method.   Froebel 's  seven  series  of  exercises  were 
essentially  a  means  of  drawing  out  the  enfolded  adult  in  the 
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child  through  forced  activity  on  an  externally  defined 
hierarchy  of  subject  matter. 

Piaget  also  recognizes  the  influence  of  this  unfolding 
or  maturational  view  of  development  on  more  contemporary 
psychological  and  educational  approaches.   In  these  "struc- 
turalism without  genesis"  views  (supra  ,  pp.  150-1),  development 
is  determined  internally  by  structures  impervious  to  environ- 
mental influence.   Piaget  attributes  this  view  fo  the  phenomen- 
ology of  Husserl  which  "leads  to  an  intuition  of  structures  or 
of  essences  independent  of  all  genesis"  (Piaget,  1967,  P-  146). 
In  other  words,  the  structures  involved  in  mental  activity  are 
preformed  and  independent  of  construction  through  experience. 

Piaget  also  holds  Husserl  partly  responsible  for  inspir- 
ing Gestalt  psychological  theory.   Piaget  calls  Gestalt  theory 
"the  prototype  of  a  structuralism  without  genesis,  the 
structures  being  permanent  and  independent  ol  development" 
(p.  146),  and  claims  that  even  those  Gestalt  theories  which 
have  addressed  themselves  to  the  problems  of  human  development 
have  espoused  a  maturational  view.    In  this  view,  "development 
is  determined  entirely  by  maturation,  i.e.,  by  a  preformation 
which  itself  obeys  Gestalt  laws.   Genesis  remains  secondary  to 
the  fundamental  preformist  perspective"  (p.   146).    In  refer- 
ence to  the  Gestalt  theory  of  intelligence,  Piaget  writes, 


It  [Gestalt  theory!,  has  therefore  located 
the  principle  of  organization  in  ourselves 
and  not  outside  us,  and,  the  better  to 
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shelter  it  from  empirical  experience,  it 
rooted  it  in  the  preformed  structure  of 
our  nervous  system  and  our  psycho-physio- 
logical organism.   But,  by  trying  thus  to 
guarantee  the  internal  activity  of  or- 
ganization against  the  immixtures  of  the 
external  environment,  it  finally  withdrew  it 
from  our  personal  power.   It  consequently 
enclosed  it  in  a  static  formalism  outside 
of  our  deliberate  intention.   (Piaget,  1952/ 
1963,  P.  380) 

Intelligence  in  this  view  is  preformed  in  the  sense  that 

basic  perceptual  reorganizations  arise  inherently  out  of 

the  nature  of  neural  processes  evoked  by  the  organismic 

perceptual   encounters. 

The  importance  of  Piaget's  analysis  for  our  purposes 
is  that  what  today  commonly  are  called  humanistic  psychology 
and  humanistic  education  claim  Gestalt  and  p he nomeno 1 og i ca  1 
theories  as  their  historical  origins.   Indeed,  some  human- 
istic psychologists  prefer  the  label  of  perceptual  or  phenom- 
enological  psychologists.   Knowing  the  origins  of  humanistic 
psychology  and  the  conception  of  development  it  assumes  will 
provide  a  critical  perspective  from  which  to  analyze  the  m any 
different  activities  subsumed  under  the  heading  of  humanistic 
education. 

In  summary,  for  Piaget  the  development  from  within  views 
whether  assuming  that  development  is  controlled  by  biological 
maturation  or  inner  unfolding  independent  of  experience,  have 
pessimistic  educational  implications.  If  development  matures 
or  unfolds  through  an  unchanging  series  of  stages  fixed  in 
their  chronology,  "the  consequences  would  be  incalculable  for 
education:   the  teacher  would  be  wasting  his  time  and  his 
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effort  trying  to  speed  up  the  development  of  his  students" 
(Piaget,  1970b,  p.  166).   The  product  of  education,  the 
adult,  mature  mind,  is  already  existing  in  the  child,  and  the 
process  of  education,  the  construction  and  emergence  of 
functional  and  adaptive  powers,  is  governed  independently  of 
our  intentions  and  intelligence. 

Similar  to  Dewey  and  Piaget,  Kohlberg  also  groups  sev- 
eral historical  and  contemporary  educational  approaches  into 
a  broad  stream  of  educational  thought  he  calls  romanticism. 
The  core  assumption  common  to  these  views  of  education  is 
a  ma tu ra t i on i s t  conception  of  development.   Kohlberg  cites 
Rousseau,  Freud,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Arnold  Gesell,  and  their 
contemporary  followers  such  as  A.  S.  Neill  and  other  "free 
school"  and  "humanistic  education"  advocates  as  proponents 
of  the  romantic  tradition.   As  their  core  assumption, 

Romantics  hold  that  what  comes  from 
within  the  child  is  the  most  important 
aspect  of  development;  therefore  the 
p e  d  a  g  o g i  c  a  1  env i  r  o  n m e n  t  s  h o u  1  d  b e 
permissive  enough  to  allow  the  inner 
"good"  (abilities  and  social  virtues) 
to  unfold  and  the  inner  "bad"  to 
come  under  control.   (Kohlberg  S  Mayer, 
1972,  p.  1*51  ) 

As  stated,  underlying  the  romantic  educational  view  is 
a  maturat ionist  conception  of  development.   Human  cognitive, 
social,  emotional,  and  moral  development  is  understood  through 
the  biological  metaphors  of  physical  or  organic  growth  and 
health.   Proper  physical  development  results  in  physical  health 
proper  mental  development  results  in  mental  health.   When  de- 
velopment is  understood  in  terms  of  biologically  controlled 
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growth,  the  environment  is  seen  as  the  source  of  nourishment. 
The  environment  provides  the  nutrients  which  allow  the  body 
or  mind  to  grow  into  their  biologically  predetermined  forms. 
Thus,  though  the  environment  provides  the  necessary  nutrients 
which  if  absent  may  retard  natural  growth,  environmental 
conditions  cannot  alter  appreciably  the  rate  of  development 
or  the  characteristics  of  the  successive  forms  developed. 
Most  maturational  psychologists  "conceive  of  cognitive  devel- 
opment as  unfolding  through  p r e -  pa t t e r ned  stages.   They  have 
usually  assumed  not  only  that  cognitive  development  unfolds 
but  that  individual  variations  in  rate  of  cognitive  develop- 
ment are  largely  inborn"  (Kohlberg  6  Mayer,  1972,  p.  455). 
Maturational  stages  of  development  represent  the  character- 
istics of  the  child  at  a  given  age.   Thus,  development  from 
one  stage  to  the  next  is  a  direct  product  of  age  and  not 
education  or  experience.   Education  and  experience  are  useful 
for  providing  the  proper  nourishment  for  the  maxi  m urn  g  r  o  w  t  h 
at  a  certain  age,  but  stage  transition  is  controlled  from  with- 
in independently  of  external  conditions. 

What  Kohlberg  calls  the  romantic    educational   ideology 
celebrates  the  natural  development  of  powers  from  within.  What 
grows  naturally  is  healthy  and  good.   Thus,  education  should 
work  toward  removing  all  the  problems  and  obstacles  in  the 
environment  which  might  hinder  the  natural  'infolding  of  powers. 
An  un conflicted  environment,  one  free  from  threats  and  problems 
which  divert  energy  needed  for  growth,  is  the  most  suitable 
for  fostering  healthy  development. 
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For  Kohlberg,  romanticism  also  is  characterized  by  a 
belief  in  the  primacy  of  the  self  as  the  standard  of  knowl- 
edge and  value.   Thus,  beyond  the  assumption  of  a  maturation- 
is  t  conception  of  development,  romantic  educators  assume  an 
"existentialist  or  phe nome no  1 og i ca 1  e p i s t emo  1  ogy  ,  defining 
knowledge  and  reality  as  referring  to  the  immediate  inner  ex- 
perience of  the  self.   Knowledge  or  truth  in  the  romantic 
epistemology  is  self-awareness  or  self-insight11  (Kohlberg  S 
Mayer,  1972,  p.  460).   Similarly,  "good"  is  self-chosen  and 
unique  to  the  individual.   Just  as  the  mind  is  assumed  to  grow 
spontaneously  from  within  in  the  absence  of  constraints,  indi- 
viduals will  choose  and  define  their  own  values  if  given  free- 
dom and  liberty,  where  these  are  defined  in  terms  of  non- 
interference by  others.   The  child  will  grow  to  physical  and 
mental  health,  and  define  personally  meaningful  truths  and 
values,  if  provided  a  nurturant  environment  and  freedom  to 
develop  from  within. 

Educational  approaches  based  on  the  belief  that  the 
child  develops  from  within,  and  that  in  this  unfolding  process 
the  emerging  self  defines  and  creates  its  o  w n  standards  of 
meaning,  truth,  and  goodness,  necessarily  have  been  predi- 
cated on  the  assumption  of  non-interference  as  the  key  to 
healthy  development.   The  teacher  cannot  impose  standards  of 
knowledge  or  value  nor  direct  the  child  into  preferred  educa- 
tional paths  without  disturbing  what  is  unfolding  naturally. 
Direction  or  imposition  from  an  external  source  will  be  seen 
as  a  threat  to  the  self,  resulting  in  a  diversion  of  energy 
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into  a  protective  reaction  and  retarding  or  fixating  natural 
development.   Externally-defined  subject  matter,  motivational 
schemes,  and  evaluation  procedures,  all  are  devoid  of  per- 
sonal meaning  and  significance  to  the  self  which  seeks  only  a 
nurturant  environment  in  which  to  grow. 

Kohlberg  finds  many  of  these  core  ideas  of  modern 
romantic  educational  thought  in  G.  Stanley  Hall.   For  example, 
Hall  writes, 

Before  we  let  the  pedagogue  loose  upon 
childhood,  not  only  must  each  topic  in 
his  curriculum  give  an  account  of  itself, 
but  his  inroads  must  be  justified  in  the 
case  of  each  child.   We  must  overcome 
the  fetich  ism  of  the  alphabet,  of  the 
multiplication  table,  of  grammar,  of 
scales,  and  of  bibliolatry,  and  must 
reflect  that  but  a  few  generations  ago 
the  ancestors  of  all  of  us  were  illit- 
erate.  .  .  .   There  are  many  who  ought 
not  to  be  educated,  and  who  would  be 
b e  t  t  e  r  in  m i  nd  ,  bod  y  ,  and  morals  i  f 
they  knew  no  school.   What  shall   it 
profit  a  child  to  gain  the  world  of 
knowledge  and  lose  his  own  health? 
(Ha  1  1  ,  1901,  pp  .  24-5) 

In  this  passage,  Kohlberg  finds  the  seeds  of  the  con- 
temporary free  school  movement  and  even  the  more  radical  notion 
of  de-schooling.   Hall's  glorification  of  the  state  of  nature 
is  similar  to  Rousseau's,  both  of  them  believing  that  the   re- 
quirements  of  organized  society  have  a  deleterious  effect  on 
the  healthy  emergence  of  the  child's  basic  goodness.   The  edu- 
cator, if  he  is  to  exist  at  all,  must  withdraw  his  own  influence 
and  protect  the  child  from  the  influence  of  others. 

Kohlberg  finds  a  more  modern  and  clear  expression  of  this 
view  in  the  work  of  A.  S.  Neill,  founder  of  the  free  school 
S  u  mm  e r  h i  1  1  .   For  example,  Neill  writes, 
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red  was  what  we 
n  the  child  as  a 
ng.  .  .  .   My 


We  set  out  to  make  a  school   in  which  we 
could  allow  children  freedom  to  be  them- 
selves.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  had  to 
renounce  all  discipline,  all  direction, 
all  suggestion,  all  moral  training,  all 
religious  instruction.   We  have  been 
called  brave,  but  it  did  not  require 
courage.   All  it  requ 
had  - - comp 1 e t e  belief 
good,  not  an  evil,  be 
view  is  that  a  child  is  innately  wise 
and  realistic.    If  left  to  himself  with- 
out adult  suggestion  of  any  kind,  he 
will  develop  as  far  as  he  is  capable  of 
developing.    (Neill,  I960,  p.  k) 

This  passage  is  highly  in  for  in  ative  of  Weill's  basic 
assumptions  and  shows  him  to  be  very  compatible  with  those 
persons  who  Dewey  criticized  for  going  to  either-or  extremes 
in  the  name  of  the  new  educat'ion.        For  Neill,  a  1  1  direction 
and  discipline  must  be  abolished,  all  suggestions  from  teachers 
or  adults  removed.   Freedom  is  equated  with  non-interference 
and  the  complete  absence  of  physical,  psychological,  and  social 
constraints.   With  t  h  i  s  freedom,  the  true  nature  o  t   the  child, 
innately  good  and  wise,  can  be  liberated.   Development  occurs 
spontaneously  and  naturally  from  within  provided  freedom  from 
problems  external  to  the  self   is  granted. 

These  beliefs  in  the  natural  goodness  of  children 
spontaneously  developing  from  within,  and  the  necessarily 
evil  or  at  least  harmful  effects  of  direction  or  imposition 
from  sources  external  to  the  private  self,  provide  the  founda- 
tion to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  for  many  contemporary 
educational  approaches  labeled  as  humanistic.   At  one  end  of 
the  scale  are  those  who  advocate  "open  schools,"  equating  free- 
dom with  absence  of  physical  constraints.   More  radical  views 
of  "free  schools"  and  "deschooled"  societies  combine  this 
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belief  with  a  wholesale  condemnation  of  authority  as  it  takes 
its  forms  in  the  teacher,  the  school's  social  hierarchy,  the 
organized  bodies  of  subject  matter,  and  ultimately,  the 
community  and  the  social  institutions  the  school  serves.   How- 
ever, when  these  sources  of  authority  are  challenged  and 
rejected,  no  alternative  is  proposed.   Thus,  there  is  no 
authority,  no  means  of  judging  one  experience  more  valuable 
or  educational  than  another,  and  no  means  by  which  to  justify 
directing  or  participating  in  the  child's  development. 

Kohlberg  finds  this  view  expressed  in  Bereiter  (1972). 
Bereiter  correctly  concludes  that  to  engage  in  education  is 
to  engage  in  trying  to  influence  the  course  of  the  child's 
development  (p.  27).   However,  he  sees  this  educational  pro- 
cess as  more  than  mere  influence  or  direction.   Rather,  to 
Bereiter,  educating  becomes  a  means  of  creating  human  beings, 
or  playing  God,  and  the  educator  as  God  is  unacceptable  to 
Be  re  i t  e  r  . 

The  Godlike  role  of  teachers  in  setting 
goals  for  the  development  of  children 
is  no  longer  morally  tenable.   A  shift 
to  informal  modes  of  education  does  not 
remove  the  difficulty.   This  paper  ques- 
tions the  assumption  that  education  itself 
is  a  good  undertaking  and  considers  the 
possibilities  of  a  world  in  which  values 
other  than  educational  ones  come  to  the 
fore.   ( p .  25) 

Here  we  find  another  example  of  an  extreme  either-or  position. 

Either  we  attempt  to  influence  the  course  and  rate  of  the 

child's  development  through  education  and  play  God,  or  we  leave 

the  child  to  develop  spontaneously  from  within  and  entirely 

abandon  our  educational  efforts. 
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Most  contemporary  educational  approaches  based  on  a 
maturat  ional  or  inner  unfolding  conception  of  development 
do  not  take  such  an  extreme  anti-education  view.   For  example 
humanistic  educational  theory,  purportedly  based  on  the  exis- 
tential and  phenomenolog  ica I  philosophies  of  Kierkegaarde, 
Sartre,  Heidegger,  and  Buber ,  and  the  perceptual  or  phenom- 
enolog ical  psychologies  of  Rogers,  Maslow,  and  Combs,  assumes 
that  development  is  a  natural  process  of  unfolding  the  good 
contained  within.   Education  in  this  view  is  a  matter  of 
providing  nurturant  conditions  that  will  allow  the  child's 
innate  goodness  to  emerge.   The  child's  psychological  health 
and  adjustment  is  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  intellectual 
requirements  necessary  for  learning  subject  matter  and  mas- 
tering skills  and  behaviors.   Teaching  is  considered  a  vastly 
overrated  enterprise  and  incapable  of  producing  meaningful 
learning.   The  teacher  is  redefined  as  a  helper,  merely  pro- 
viding the  conditions  to  allow  the  child's  inner  natural   in- 
telligence to  unfold. 

In  this  humanistic  view,  education  takes  the  form  of 
therapy  with  the  teacher  the  therapist.   The  subject  matter 
is  the  client's  (student's)  own  feelings,  emotions,  and  ideas 
and  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  allow  the  free,  unthreat- 
ened  expression  of  these  inner,  intrinsically  healthy,  con- 
ditions so  as  to  form  a  self-actualized  or   .elf-realized  per- 
sonality.  School  learning  in  the  traditional  sense  cannot  be 
forced  from  without.   Rather,  once  a  healthy  personality  is 
secured,  the  student  will  take  a  natural,  self- motivated 
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interest  in  learning  those  things  which  are  personally  mean- 
ingful and  which  enhance  his  sel  f-concept  . 

There  are  many  varied  teaching  methods  and  educational 
programs  that  might  be  considered  congruent  with  humanistic 
educational  thought.   A  closer  look  at  one  example,  the  non- 
directive  model  of  teaching,  will  serve  to  show  its  reliance 
on  an  inner  unfolding  conception  of  development.   Non-directive 
teaching  is  based  on  Carl  Roger's  c  1  i en t - ce n t e r ed  counseling 
therapy  and  is  characteristic  of  many  humanistic  education 
techniques. 

Rogers  begins  with  an  expression  of  his  belief  in  the 

innate  goodness  of  the  child. 

You  can  trust  the  student.   You  can 
trust  him  to  desire  to  learn  in  every 
way  which  will  maintain  or  enhance  the 
self;  you  can  trust  him  to  make  use 
of  resources  which  will  serve  this 
end;  you  can  trust  him  to  evaluate  him- 
self in  w  a  y  b  win  c  h  will  make  for  s  e  1  f  - 
progress;  you  can  trust  him  to  grow, 
provided  the  atmosphere  for  growth  is 
available  to  him.   (Rogers,  1951,  p.  ^27) 

This  is  clearly  different  from  a  development  as  external 
formation  position.   The  student  is  self-motivated,  self- 
evaluating,  and  self -developing,  provided  a  suitable  growing 
environment  is  provided  by  the  educator.   The  environment 
is  seen  as  a  source  of  nourishment  distinct  from  the  growing 
self  which  is  necessary  only  to  allow  inner-controlled  growth 
to  occur.   Thus,  although  it  appears  like  an  interactive  pos- 
itive position,  only  the  subject  is  active  in  assimilating 
nourishment  from  a  static  environment. 

A  closer  look  at  the  nature  of  the  educational  conditions 
thought  necessary  for  so  1  f -do  vo  1  opinen  t  reveals  the  theme, 
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constant  through  all  approaches  to  education  based  on  a 
maturational  or  unfolding  conception  of  development,  of  non- 
interference or  negative  education.   Teaching  itself  is  to 
be  non-directive.   The  student  takes  all  responsibility  for 
initiating  and  maintaining  those  learning  activities  which 
have  personal  meaning  to  him.   The  teacher  as  therapist 

can  make  no  decision  for  the  client,  draw 
no  parallels  for  him,  solve  no  problems, 
and  assume  no  responsibility  or  authority 
over  him,  however  much  the  client  may 
desire  this.   The  therapist  must  refrain 
from  advice  and  from  premature  interpre- 
tations and  insights  into  attitudes  the 
client  has  not  yet  fully  accepted.   (Mason, 
1972,  pp.  221-2) 

Thus,  there  is  no  distinction  drawn  between  control  and 

direction  or  guidance.   For  these  humanistic  educators,  all 

direction,  no  matter  how  benevolent,  is  a  form  of  control  from 

an  external  source  antagonistic  to  the  developing  inner  self. 

As  Maslow,  a  major  humanistic  psychologist,  writes,  the  self 

is  "an  essential   inner  nature  which  is  intrinsic,  given, 

'natural'  and  usually  very  resistant  to  change"  (Maslow,  196  2, 

p.  3  5).   Any  attempt  to  influence  the  course  or  rate  of  this 

inner  developing  self  will  be  resisted  and  impede  natural 

deve lopment . 

To  be  non-directive,  the  teacher,  and  educational 

atmosphere  in  general,  must  be  non- judgemental.   The  teacher 

must  have  an  unconditional  acceptance  of  t  h  n  student's  efforts 

and  activities  and  try  not  to  intrude  upon  the  value  systems 

of  the  students.   In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  teacher 

presents  "a  self  which  has  temporarily  divested  itself... of 

its  own  selfhood"  (Rogers,  1951,  p.  ^0).   In  order  for  the 
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students  to  develop  a  healthy  self-concept  and  personality, 
the  teacher  must  forfeit  his  own.   Thus,  there  is  no  means 
for  the  teacher  to  judge  the  quality  of  experiences  undergone. 
All  experiences  are  alike,  with  no  distinction  drawn  between 
educative  and  non - ed u ca t i ve  experiences,  except  for  those 
traumatic  experiences  which  divert  energy  and  impede  a  natural 
unfolding. 

By  being  non-directive  and  non- judgmental,  the  teacher 
creates  a  non-threatening  atmosphere  in  which  the  self  can 
grow.   Experiences  of  conflict,  contradiction,  or  disequilib- 
rium, far  from  being  the  stimulus  to  thought,  impede,  healthy 
development.   "Experience  which,  if  assimilated,  would  involve 
a  change  in  the  organization  of  self  tends  to  be  resisted 
through  denial  or  distortion  of  symbol  i  zat  ion"  (Rogers,  1951, 
p  .  3  9  0).   This  emphasis  o\i    non -threatening  or  non-conflictual 
experiences  greatly  influences  the  content  of  the  curriculum. 
As  Rogers  writes, 

There  are     times  when  the  new  material  of 
education  is  immediately  perceived  as  mak- 
ing for  the  enhancement  of  self,  but  in  a 
great  many  other  instances  the  new  material 
threatens  the  self.  .  .  .   This  is  very  ob- 
viously true  in  the  social  sciences.   To 
learn  the  objective  facts  about  prejudice 
may  threate n  p rejudices  which  are  valued. 
To  learn  about  the  distribution  of  in- 
telligence in  the  population  may  disturb 
beliefs  with  which  the  individual  is  iden- 
tified.  To  perceive  certain  facts  re- 
lating to  our  economic  system  may  threaten 
m  i  d d  1  e - c  1  a s  s  value  s  w i  t  h  which  the  student 
has  identified.   But  the  threatening  charac- 
ter of  new  learning  holds  true  of  the 
physical  and  biological  sciences  and  the 
humanities  as  well.   To  learn  a  new  mathe- 
matical method  may  imply  inferiority  in 
t  lie  old  method  with  which  the  learner  i  b 
identified.    (pp.  390-1) 
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Thus,  to  be  exposed  to  new  information  about  prejudice  or  even 
arithmetic  threatens  old  m ethods  and  attacks  previous  levels 
of  understanding. 

The  presentation  of  conflictual  or  problematic  situations 
through  the  school  curriculum  is  seen  as  a  threat  to  the  self, 
which  then  becomes  rigid  and  incapable  of  developing.   The  de- 
veloping self  does  not  accommodate  itself  to  external  pressures 
nor  enter  into  a  new,  adapted  or  adjusted  interrelationship. 
Rather,  the  environment  is  there  to  be  assimilated  as  nourish- 
ment and  when  this  is  denied  the  self  retreats  in  defense.   A 
warm,  non - th rea t en i ng ,  non- e va 1 ua t i ve  ,  and  unproblemat ic  en- 
vironment is  essential  for  healthy  development. 

This  same  s  e  1  f  -  psy  c  ho  1  og  y  lias  implications  for  the 

social  characteristics  of  the  school.   As  Rogers  writes, 

It  would  seem  that  as  our  culture  has 
grown  less  homogeneous,  it  gives  much 
less  support  to  the  individual.   He 
cannot  simply  rest  com  for  tab ly  upon 
the  ways  and  traditions  of  his  society, 
but  finds  many  of  the  basic  issues  and 
conflicts  of  life  center  in  himself. 
Each  man  must  resolve  within  himself 
issues  for  which  his  society  previously 
took  full  responsibility.   (Rogers, 
1951  ,  P-  M 

Thus,  "this  would  seem  to  mean  that  the  goal  of  democratic 

education  is  to  assist  students  to  become  individuals"  ( p  .  38"/) 

Here  Rogers  identifies  the  problem  of  modern  society  with  the 

conflicts  caused  by  the  loss  of  cultural  homogeneity  and 

consensus.    In  such  a  heterogeneous  society  the  potential  for 

conflicts  in  aims  and  purposes  between  individuals  and  between 

groups  is  increased.   Thus,  the  need  for  education  in  social 
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communication  and  negotiation  skills,  multi-cultural  ism, 
and  group  dynamics  would  seem  to  be  evident.   Yet  Rogers 
does  not  see  these  conflicts  as  a  stimulus  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  social /cul tural  solution.   Instead,  he  calls  for 
an  internal,  individual  resolution.   In  this  view,  like  in 
Rousseau's,  the  normal  and  healthy  development  of  the  child's 
personality  and  self  is  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  social 
world.   Society  in  this  view  is  an  artificial  invention, 
secondary  in  importance  and  creation  to  the  individual,  and 
many  times  detrimental  to  his  psychological  self-interest. 

From  this  brief  analysis  of  the  main  components  of 
Roger's  non-directive  model  of  teaching,  it  is  evident  that 
it  represents  a  modern  variation  of  the  negative  education 
view.   The  child  is  naturally,  inherently  good  and  will  seek 
to  actualize  that  goodness  if  given  nurturant  conditions  and 
then  left  alone.   The  nurturant  conditions  themselves  are 
defined  negatively.   The  teacher  and  the  educational  environ- 
ment must  be  non-directive,  non- judgemental,  and  non-threat- 
ening.  The  absence  of  these  conditions  retards  healthy  growth. 
There  is  no  educational  benefit,  however,  to  teacher  direction, 
evaluation,  and  interpretation.   These  are  ineffectual  at 
best,  subtle  manipulation  at  worst.   The  developing  self  can- 
not be  challenged  or  confronted  with  conflicts  or  disequilibria 
without  producing  a  resistant  reaction  harmful  to  healthy 
development.   Where  the  educational  approaches  based  on  the 
conception  of  development  as  formation  from  without  empha- 
sized the  passivity  of  the  learner,  these  educational  ap- 
proaches emphasize  the  passivity  of  the  teacher  or  educator. 
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The  teacher  does  not  direct,  guide,  judge,  evaluate, 
challenge,  or  interpret  the  activities  of  the  student. 
Further,  the  teacher  must  divest  himself  of  his  own  views 
and  opinions  in  order  to  avoid  influencing  the  student. 
The  students  choose  their  own  learning  activities  to  enhance 
the  self,  evaluate  their  own  progress,  and  are  motivated  from 
within.   The  teacher's  primary  responsibility  is  to  provide 
a  nurturant  environment  by  shielding  the  students  from 
threatening  experiences  and  by  not  interfering  in  the  natural 
development  from  within. 


Development  as  a  Dialectical  Interaction 
The  dialectical  or  interactional  conception  of  develop- 
ment we  have  attributed  to  Dewey,  Piaget,  and  Kohlberg  has  a 
number  of  core  characteristics  which  define  it  and  distinguisl 
it  from  the  alternative  views  previously  discussed.   Develop- 
ment in  this  view  is  a  result  of  an  interaction  between  organ 
ism  and  environment  producing  a  reorganization  or  reconstruc- 
tion of  psychological  structures.   Neither  the  organism's 
biological  energies  nor  the  contingencies  of  the  environment 
are  sufficient  in  themselves  for  development.   Both  are  ad- 
mitted as  equally  important  and  necessary  and  in  their  mutu- 
ally-effecting interaction  development  takes  place.   Develop- 
mental change  is  not  directed  by  maturational  or  instinctual 
signals  or  the  pressures  of  the  external  environment  on  a 
passive  organism.   Rather,  the  organism  develops  by  seeking 
to  establish  new,  qualitatively  different,  more  adequate, 
satisfying,  and  equilibrated  relations  with  its  environment 
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through  the  continual  process  of  interaction.    In  these 
interactive  processes  of  adjustment  or  adaptation,  organism, 
environment,  and  their  relation  are  modified  to  form  a  new 
state  of  dynamic  equilibrium.   Development  is  a  continual 
process  of  adjusting  to  new  temporary  equilibrium  states  in 
response  to  disequilibria  arising  in  interaction.   The  develop- 
ing organism  does  not  unfold  from  within  or  become  formed 
from  without,  but  rather  reorganizes  or  reconstructs  itself 
through  the  activity  of  adjusting  or  adapting  with  its  en- 
vironment. 

In  the  development  from  within  conception,  the  environ- 
ment, and  particularly  the  social  environment,  is  considered 
distinct  from  the  developing  child.   The  environment  exists 
for  the  child  to  assimilate  in  order  to  nourish  natural  growth. 
This  is  primarily  a  unilateral  activity  with  the  modifying 
role  of  the  environment  downplayed.   The  purpose  of  education 
in  this  view  is  to  permit  natural  growth.    In  the  development 
from  without  conception,  the  pressure  of  the  environment  on 
an  accommodating  subject  is  stressed.   Again,  this  is  primarily 
a  unilateral  activity  with  the  constructive  and  m odifying  role 
of  the  child  downplayed  in  the  face  of  a  deterministic  environ- 
ment.   The  purpose  of  education  in  this  view  is  the  direct 
transmission  and  reproduction  of  an  externally-defined  reality. 

In  the  development  as  dialectical   inteiaction  conception, 
the  process  of  integration  between  organism  and  environment, 
of  adjusting  between  conditions  of  disequilibrium  and  equilib- 
rium through  a  reciprocal  activity  that  modifies  and  reconstructs 
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organism  and  environment,  is  not  only  characteristic  of 
development,  but  also  of  education.   Thayer  (1973)  writes 
that  this  process  is  also  characteristic  of  inquiry,  "the 
process  of  growth  and  the  general  source  and  form  of  the 
process  of  education"  (  p.  121).   The  process  of  education 
in  this  view  has  no  end  outside  itself  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ordinate.  The  end  of  education  is  more  education  or  more 
development.   In  this  sense,  development  is  the  aim  of 
education.   Education  becomes  learning  how  to  learn,  inquire, 
and  think  in  order  that  development  will  continue.   Dewey's, 
Piaget's,  and  Kohlberg's  educational  views  all  are  consistent 
with  this  view. 

In  rejecting  the  either-or,  development  from  within 
or  without  conceptions,  Dewey,  Piaget,  and  Kohlberg  stress 
the  importance  of  experience  arising  in  interaction.   Dewey 
writes  that  "education  is  a  development  within,  by,  and 
for  experience"  (Dewey,  1938/19^(4,  p.  17).   Muni  an  experience 
for  Dewey  is  not  passively  received  environmental   impressions, 
but  rather  "a  matter  of  activities,  instinctive  and  impulsive, 
in  their  interaction  with  tilings"  (Dewey,  1916/1966,  p.  270). 
Thus,  education  becomes  a  matter  of  stimulating  and  nourishing 
the  child's  own  constructive  activities  by  providing  the 
kind  of  environment  which,  in  interaction  with  native  powers 
and  impulses,  will  lead  to  meaningful  and  elucational 
experiences. 

At  the  core  of  this  view  is  the  idea  of  interaction. 
The  child  has  intrinsic  powers  and  capacities  which  only  exist 
in  their  potentiality  until  given  the  opportunity  to  develop 
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in  interaction  with  a  selective  and  nourishing  environment. 
Thus,  there  are  two  main  factors  to  consider  in  analyzing  the 
educational  bearings  of  this  view,  the  child  and  its  psycho- 
logical constitution  and  the  environment  with  which  it  inter- 
acts. 

Regarding  the  child,  one  of  the  most  important  contribu- 
tions made  by  Dewey,  and  since  extended  by  others  such  as  Piaget 
and  Kohlberg,  to  educational  thinking,  was  the  emphasis  on  the 
study  of  the  inherent  and  organic  powers  of  the  developing  child 
and  their  importance  to  the  educational  process.   The  power  of 
environmental  conditions  to  shape  responses  and  determine  behaviors 
long  has  been  a  part  of  educational  thinking.   However,  Dewey 
also  emphasized  the  equally  important  consideration  of  what  the 
child  naturally  brings  to  experience,  its  powers,  tendencies, 
and  impulses,  and  the  need  to  plan  our  educational  environments 
in  concert  with  the  natural  development  of  these  powers.   The 
child-centered  curriculum  and  the  child- centered  school,  though 
perhaps  distorted  by  some  who  saw  the  child's  native  powers  and 
interests  as  ends  rather  than  beginnings,  were  key  Deweyan 
notions  and  central  to  the  emergence  of  the  "new"  or  "active" 
education  with  which  Piaget  and  Kohlberg  associate  themselves . 
It  is  clear  that  if  one  holds  a  true  interact ioni st  conception 
of  development,  then  to  the  degree  that  education  is  an  atte  m p  t 
to  promote  development,  education  rests  on  a  study  of  both  the 
child  and  its  environment  as  they  interact. 
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As  we  have  seen,  educational  approaches  based  upon  a 
conception  of  development  from  without  emphasize  the  action 
of  the  environment  upon  a  passive  subject.   The  subject  is 
considered  an  empty  box,  devoid  of  any  significant  tendencies 
of  its  own  except  the  tendency  to  respond  to  stimuli.   The 
educational  approaches  based  on  a  conception  of  development  from 
within  recognize  the  existence  and  importance  of  native  powers, 
but  consider  them  fully  completed  or  realized,  though  in  an  en- 
folded condition.   With  the  interactionist  conception  of  develop- 
ment, the  living  organism  is  considered  inherently  active  and 
self-regulating  in  its  interaction  with  its  environment.   The 
child  has  inherent  tendencies  to  act  upon  its  world  to  satisfy 
needs  and  maintain  an  adjusted  equilibrium.   These  native  powers, 
capacities,  or  tendencies,  however,  are  not  considered  as  com- 
plete or  final,  thus  they  cannot  serve  as  educational  ends. 
Rather,  they  are  the  beginnings  or  the  starting  points  upon 
which  the  educator  must  build.   Only  by  carefully  studying  the 
developing  powers  emerging  through  the  child's  activities  and  by 
providing  the  environmental  conditions  appropriate  to  their  stage 
and  level  of  development,  can  the  educator  promote  an  educative 
development. 

This  idea  is  central  to  Dewey's  educational  philosophy  and 

is  expressed  in  many  places.   For  example,  he  writes, 

The  initiative  in  growth  comes  from  the  needs 
a n d  powers  o f  the  pupil.   The  first  step  in 
the  interaction  that  results  in  growth  comes 
from  the  reaching  out  of  the  tentacles  of 
the  individual,  from  the  effort,  at  first 
blind,  to  procure  the  materials  that  his 
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potentialities  demand  in  order  that 
they  may  come  into  action  and  find 
satisfaction.   (Dewey,  193^/196^4, 
P.  5) 

The  child's  native  powers,  needs,  and  interests  provide  the 
initial  conditions  from  which  all  educational  efforts  must 
begin.   To  consider  these  powers  as  ends,  however,  is  to 
deny  them  their  own  development.   The  educational  problem, 
then,  "is  to  discover  what  tendencies  are  especially  seeking 
expression  at  a  particular  time  and  just  what  materials 
and  methods  will  serve  to  evoke  and  direct  a  truly  educative 
development"  (p.  6). 

Here  Dewey  provides  the  rationale  for  Piaget's  research 
on  the  stages  of  development  of  children's  intelligence  and 
Kohlberg's  research  on  the  development  of  children's  ideas 
of  morality  and  justice.   The  significance  of  their  work  is 
in  providing  a  greater  understanding  of  just  what  "tenden- 
cies are  especially  seeking  expression  at  a  particular  time" 
and  the  kinds  of  experiences  which  will  lead  to  their  growth 
into  fuller  powers.   Piaget  directly  credits  Dewey  and  his 
collaborators  with  recognizing  the  importance  of  child  study 
and  beginning  the  formulation  of  a  "genetic  logic"  which 
sought  to  document  the  structures  of  the  child's  thought  and 
show  the  stages  of  its  development  and  its  relation  to  adult 
mentality  (Piaget,  1970b,  p.  160). 

For  Piaget,  the  key  new  idea  of  the  new  education  was 
its  emphasis  on  beginning  with  the  child's  native  intelli- 
gent activities. 
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The  development  of  intelligence  . 
is  dependent  upon  natural,  or  spontaneous, 
processes,  in  the  sense  that  they  may  be 
utilized  and  accelerated  by  education. 
They  constitute  the  preliminary 
and  necessary  condition  of  efficacity  in 
any  form  of  instruction.    (Piaget,  1970b, 
P.  36) 

While  these  natural  processes  provide  the  preliminary  condi- 
tions, the  educator's  task  is  to  "make  every  effort  to  present 
the  subject  matter  to  be  taught  in  forms  assimilable  to 
children  of  different  ages  in  accordance  with  their  mental 
structure  and  the  various  stages  of  their  development"  (p.  153 

Kohlberg  also  makes  this  point  when  he  writes  that  "a 
knowledge  of  the  child's  thinking  and  the  level  of  comprehen- 
sion is  necessary  in  order  to  know  how  reasoning  presented  by 
ethers  is  being  understood  and  assimilated"  (Kohlberg,  1971b, 

P.  43)  • 

While  the  development  from  without  conception  assumed 
the  child  to  be  an  incomplete  or  ignorant  adult  and  the 
development  from  within  conception  viewed  the  child  as  a 
completed,  but  enfolded,  adult,  the  dialectical  or  inter- 
actional conception  views  the  child  as  a  child.   The  child  is 
taken  to  be  identical  to  the  adult  in  being  active,  self- 
regulating,  and  motivated  by  needs  or  interests,  yet  possess- 
ing qualitatively  different,  immature  powers  appropriate  to 
its  own  experience  and  education.   The  purpose  of  education, 
then,  is  not  to  try  to  complete  the  child  by  imposing  adult 
structures  nor  release  the  adult  within  the  child  by  allowing 
nature  to  work,  but  rather  to  provide  the  environmental 
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conditions  and  opportunities  for  the  kinds  of  experiences 
which  will  be  understandable  at  the  child's  current  level 
while  stimulating  emerging  new  powers  to  develop  more  fully. 
The  child  and  the  adult  are  not  conceived  of  as  identical 
or  antagonistic,  but  rather  as  two  points  on  a  natural  con- 
tinuum of  educative  development. 

The  child's  native  powers  and  tendencies  are  one  side 
of  the  educational  equation.   Of  equal   importance  is  the  factor 
which  the  educator  has  greater  regulation  of,  the  educational 
environment.   For  example,  Dewey  writes, 

In  just  the  degree  in  which  connections 
are  established  between  what  happens  to 
a  person  and  what  he  does  in  response, 
and  between  what  he  does  to  his  environ- 
ment and  what  it  does  in  response  to  him, 
his  acts  and  the  things  about  him  acquire 
meaning.  .  .  .   Purposive  education  or 
schooling  should  present  such  an  environ- 
in  e  n  t  that  this  interaction  will  affect  a c  - 
quisition  o  i~     those  meanings  which  are  so 
important  that  they  become,   in  turn,  in- 
struments o  f  further  learnings.    (Dewey, 
19  16/1966,  p  .  2  7  '» ) 

Thus,  there  is  no  fixed  end,  either  defined  externally  or 

innately,  to  the  developmental  or  educational  process.   The 

reconstruction  of  experience  resulting  from  the  interaction 

of  a  person  with  its  environment  is  educative  to  the  degree 

to  which  it  adds  meaning  to  experience  and  increases  the  abilit' 

to  direct  future  experience. 

Education  in  this  view  is  development  t I  rough  exper- 
ience, where  experience  is  defined  as  mutually-effecting 
interaction  between  the  person  and  its  native  powers,  impulses, 
and  tendencies  and  its  physical  and  social  world.   Thus,  the 
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purpose  of  education  becomes  one  of  providing  and  arranging 
the  kinds  of  environmental  conditions  which  will  nourish  and 
strengthen  the  desirable  tendencies  the  child  exhibits  natur- 
ally.  Kohlberg  writes,  l!As  an  educational   ideology,  progress- 
ivism  holds  that  education  should  nourish  this  child's  natural 
interaction  with  a  developing  society  or  environment"  (Kohlberg 
&  Mayer,  1972,  p.  k$k) .        For  Piaget,  if  we  believe  that  the 
child's  mental  abilities  are  qualitatively  different  from  the 
adult's,  and  thus  that  mature  intellectual  powers  cannot  be  de- 
veloped by  imposition  from  without,  the  educational  problem  be- 
comes one  of  finding  the  most  suitable  methods  and  environmental 
conditions  to  help  the  child  develop  these  powers  itself  (Piaget 
1970b,  p.  1 6  0 )  .   Dewey  also  recognized  the  need  to  account  for 
both  the  child's  natural  impulses  and  the  environmental  condi- 
tions which  give  them  form  and  purpose. 

Develop men!  is  a  definite  process,  having 
its  own  1  a  w  w 1 1  i  c  h  can  be  fulfilled  only 
when  adequate  and  normal  conditions  are 
provided.  .   .   .   And  this  is  impossible 
save  as  just  that  educative  medium  is  pro- 
vided which  w i  1 1  enable  the  powers  and  in- 
terests that  have  been  selected  as  v  a  1 u  able 
to  function.   They  must  operate,  and  how 
they  operate  will  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  the  stimuli  which  surround  them  and 
the  material  upon  which  they  exercise 
themselves.    (Dewey,  1902,  pp.  2  3  -  L\) 

The  basic  activity  of  the  educator  is  arranging  and  selecting 

the  environment  to  strengthen  certain  responses  and  weaken 

o  tliers.   This  implies  that  the  educator's  task  in  providing 

a  suitable  environment  is  selective  and  evaluative,  directive 

but  not  coercive.   By  determining  the  environment  which  will 
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allow  for  the  development  of  desirable  and  valuable  natural 
powers,  the  educator  can  direct  by  indirection  (p.  39). 

The  problem  with  most  educational  approaches,  traditional 
and  contemporary,  is  their  failure  to  consider  both  organism ic 
and  environmental  factors  as  they  interact  and  modify  each 
other  in  the  reconstruction  of  experience.   For  Dewey,  Piaget, 
and  Kohlberg,  however,  as  i n t e r ac t i on i s t s ,  both  a  knowledge 
of  the  child's  developing  native  powers  and  of  the  environ- 
mental conditions  which  draw  out,  shape,  and  actualize  these 
powers  are  necessary  conditions  for  sound  educational  methods. 

The  child's  native  powers,  though  given,  are  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  potentialities  or  possibilities  that  take  shape 
through  experience.   The  environmental  conditions  which,  in 
interaction  with  the  child's  native  powers,  create  mature,  de- 
veloped abilities  are  the  mediu  m  through  which  the  educator 
works.   Dewey  writes, 

The  immediate  and  direct  concern  of  an 
educator  is  then  with  the  situations  in 
which  interaction  takes  place. 
His  ability  to  influence  directly  the 
experience  of  others  and  t  h  e  r  e  b  y  the 
education  they  obtain  places  upon  him 
the  duty  of  determining  that  environ- 
ment which  will   interact  with  the  ex- 
isting capacities  and  needs  of  those 
taught  to  create  a  worthwhile  exper- 
ience.   (Dewey,  19  3  8/19^,  PP-  ^3"M 

Piaget  also  holds  that  development  is  an  interactive  pro- 
cess and  that  education  is  a  m atter  of  provicing  the  environ- 
mental conditions  necessary  for  the  full  realization  of  poten- 
tial powers. 

Each  stage  of  development  is  character- 
ized much  less  by  a  fixed  thought  content 
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than  by  a  certain  power,  a  certain 
potential  activity,  capable  of  achiev- 
ing such  and  such  a  result  according  to 
the  environment  in  which  the  child  lives. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  school- 
ing, this  means  .   .  .  that  we  must  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  a  process  of  mental 
development.   .  .  and  that  we  should  take 
into  account  the  particular  interests  and 
needs  of  each  stage.   .  .  .   That  environ- 
ment can  play  a  decisive  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mind.  .  .  and  that  sound 
methods  can  therefore  increase  the  stu- 
dent's efficiency  and  even  accelerate 
their  growth.    (Piaget,  1970b,  pp.  17  1—3) 

There  is  one  further  point  to  be  made  in  this  discussion 
of  development  resulting  from  the  interaction  of  the  person 
with  its  environment.   It  is  important  that  the  "environment" 
primarily  is  understood  to  mean  the  human  or  social  environ- 
ment and  not  the  physical  or  inanimate  environment.   This  is 
not  to  say  that  interaction  with  "things"  or  that  manipula- 
tion and  experimentation  with  physical  objects  is  not  considered 
educationally  or  develop men  tally  important.    Indeed,  especially 
for  Dewey  and  Piaget,  the  emphasis  on  learning  by  doing  and  on 
intelligence  arising  from  concrete  operations  on  the  world  is 
very  important.   However,  even  this  kind  of  learning  is  edu- 
cational only  to  the  degree  to  which  it  adds  meaning  to  ex- 
perience and  meaning  is  a  human,  social  product.   Dewey  writes, 
"I  have  spoken  of  the  importance  of  environment,  but  a  sound 
philosophy  of  education  requires  that  the  general  term  environ- 
ment be  specified.    It  must  be  seen  to  be  doi.inantly  human  and 
its  values  social"  (Dewey,  193Vl96^,  p.  10). 
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This  is  essentially  the  point  Piaget  makes  when  he 
describes  the  limitations  of  "experience,"  which  he  defines 
in  physical istic  and  logico- mathematical  terms  in  pro- 
moting development.   It  is  also  the  criticism  that  can  be 
made  against  any  educational  method  which  seeks  to  surround 
students  with  "things"  with  which  they  can  "interact"  with- 
out giving  any  direction  or  guidance  into  their  human  uses. 
Dewey  writes  that  "the  principle  that  development  of  exper- 
ience comes  about  through  interaction  means  that  education 
is  essentially  a  social  process"  (Dewey,  19  3  8/19^+4,  p.  65), 
and  it  is  to  the  social  environment  we  must  turn  our  attention 
in  order  to  provide  the  conditions  necessary  for  an  educative 
development. 

Where  education  is  understood  as  the  interaction  of 
the  person  and  its  native  powers  with  an  environment  which 
is  dominantly  social,  the  educational  process  is  seen  to 
have  two  interdependent  components,  the  psychological  and 
the  sociological  or  cultural.   The  educational  views  based 
on  the  development  from  without  conception  emphasize  the 
inculcation  of  the  latter  and  neglect  the  former.   Where 
the  child  as  student  is  seen  as  incomplete,  ignorant,  or 
passive,  and  the  primacy  of  the  adult  environment  is  asserted, 
the  reproduction  of  the  society  or  culture  as  it  exists  becomes 
the  educational  aim.   This  failure  to  address  the  native  and 
se 1 f - i n i t i a t i ng  powers  of  the  child  results  in  an  imposition 
which  is  arbitrary,  often  miseducative,  and  conservative. 
The  education  as  development  from  within  views  stress  the 
individual  native  powers  but  neglect  their  translation  and 
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development  through  a  human  environment  into  their  social 
equivalents.   The  child  is  set  up  in  opposition  to  its 
society  and  a  self-centered  individualism  often  results. 
Se 1  f -d e ve 1 opmen t ,  se  1  f -ac t ua 1  i za t i on ,  and  se 1 f - f u 1  f i  1  1  men t 
are    this  view's  slogans,  implying  that  native  powers  not  only 
develop  independently  from  within,  but  also  are  confined  to 
serving  and  enhancing  the  needs  and  interests  of  an  indi- 
vidual self. 

For  Dewey,  the  psychological  and  sociological  are  of 
equal  importance  and  only  in  their  equal  consideration  can 
an  educative  development  occur.   The  child's  native  powers 
and  impulses  provide  the  starting  point  from  which  all  educa- 
tional efforts  must  proceed,  but  these  must  be  translated 
and  extended  into  their  social  equivalents.   We  develop 
individuality  only  in  organic  relation  with  our  fellow  humans 
and  our  social  life  is  judged  by  the  opportunities  it  affords 
for  each  individual  to  develop  to  its  fullest  capacity.   "The 
only  true  education  comes  through  the  stimulation  of  the  child's 
powers  by  the  demands  of  the  social  situations  in  which  he 
finds  himself"   (Dewey,  1897/196**,  p.  ^27),  and  it  is  in  this 
interaction  that  development  as  education  takes  place. 

For  Piaget,  there  are 

two  t  e  r  in  s  in  the  relation  constituted 
by  education:   on  the  one  hand  the 
growing  individual;  on  the  othe  '  the 
social,  intellectual,  and  moral  values 
into  which  the  educator  is  charged  with 
initiating  that  individual  (Piaget,  1970b, 
P.  137)  • 

Traditional  education  emphasized  only  the  second  term  and 
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thus  conceived  of  education  as  the  conservation  of  these 
values  from  one  generation  to  the  next  through  direct 
transmission.   In  reaction,  some  contemporary  educational 
approaches  have  assumed  the  two  terms  to  be  antagonistic 
and  humanistically  incompatible.   But  for  Piaget,  the  re- 
lation between  these  two  terms  must  be  seen  as  reciprocal 
and  complementary. 

To  the  degree  in  which  childhood  is  thought 
of  as  endowed  with  its  own  genuine  form  of 
activity,  and  the  development  of  mind  as  being 
included  within  that  activity's  dynamic, 
the  relation  between  the  subjects  to  be 
educated  and  society  becomes  reciprocal: 
the  child  no  longer  tends  to  approach  the 
state  of  adulthood  by  receiving  reason 
and  the  rules  of  right  action  ready- made, 
but  by  achieving  them  with  his  own  effort 
and  personal  experience;  in  return,  society 
expects  more  of  its  new  generation  than 
mere  imitation:   it  expects  enrichment, 
(p.  138) 

The  key  distinction  of  modern  educational  methods  is 
their  consideration  of  the  child's  own  developing  powers 
as  the  starting  point  for  all  educational  efforts.   Still, 
these  powers  provide  "only  rough  outlines,  and  only  social 
and  educational  interactions  will  transform  them  into  efficient 
behavioral  patterns"  (Piaget,  1973,  p.  55)-   Piaget  considers 
the  social  environment  "the  necessary  stimulant  to  all  think- 
ing" (p.  101)  and  collective  life  "essential  to  the  full 
development  of  the  personality  in  all  its  facets"  (p.  109). 
Only  in  the  kind  of  educational  environment  based  on  coopera- 
tion, collaboration,  and  reciprocal  relations  can  the  student 
develop  an  inquiring  mind  and  a  social  sense  through  personal 
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experience  and  effort.    In  this  view,  education  is  primarily 
creative  or  critical,  as  opposed  to  conservative,  with  its 
aim  the  reconstruction,  not  reproduction,  of  the  world  as  it 
exists  . 

For  Kohlberg  also,  education  involves  an  interaction  of 
the  child's  developing  powers  with  a  social  environment 
characterized  by  reciprocity  and  sharing.   "Cognitive  develop- 
mental theory  discards  the  traditional  dichotomy  of  social 
versus  intellectual  development"  (Kohlberg  S  Mayer,   1972,  p.  4  5  7) 
and  holds  that  it  is  in  communication,  sharing,  and  role-taking 
with  others  that  educative  development  occurs.   For  moral  edu- 
cation  and  education  in  general,  "the  unit  of  effectiveness, 
insofar  as  it  has  social  value,  is  not  the  individual  but  the 
group"  (Kohlberg,  1970a,  p.  8  2).   This  does  not  mean  that  the 
individual's  needs,  interests,  and  capacities  are  ignored,  but 
rather  that  they  are     developed  most  effectively  when  translated 
into  social  terms  in  a  shared  environment.   Koh 1  berg  '  s  ow n 
efforts  at  developing  a  "just  community"  school  go  beyond  a 
particular  interest  in  m oral  education  to  a  belief  that  education 
for  a  democracy  only  can  occur  when  the  patterns  of  interaction 
and  relations  in  the  school  environment  are     themselves  social, 
reciprocal,  and  democratic. 

From  these  basic  assumptions,  m ore  specific  implications 
of  this  dialectical  or  interactional  conception  of  development 
can  be  analyzed  coherently.   Development  must  be  seen  as  a 
product  of  the  interaction  of  the  child  with  its  environment, 
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where  the  environment  is  predominantly  social.   The  child's 
native  capacities  and  tendencies,  its  psychology,  provide  the 
beginnings,  but  these  exist  as  potentialities  to  be  shaped 
and  exercised  in  interaction  with  a  social  environment. 

In  the  views  of  education  as  development  from  without, 
the  curriculum  or  subject  matter  of  education  typically  is 
defined  and  formulated  independently  of  the  learner.   The 
content  of  education  is  the  organized  bodies  of  fact  and 
knowledge  or  behavioral  responses  presented  as  static  products 
to  be  absorbed  as  efficiently  as  possible.   In  the  views  of 
education  as  development  from  within,  the  content  of  education 
typically  is  depreciated.   The  curriculum  or  subject  matter 
is  left  to  the  choice  of  the  students.   Their  immediate 
interests,  impulses,  and  desires  are  honored.   Since  the 
effectiveness  of  intentional  education  and  teaching  them- 
selves are  challenged,  the  student  must  be  trusted  with  pro- 
viding the  sources  for  his  own  learning.   However,  when 
education  is  seen  as  a  development  through  experience,  begin- 
ning with  the  child's  native  powers  and  interests  and  exten- 
ding them  through  interaction  and  exercise  with  an  environment, 
the  curriculum  or  subject  matter  plays  a  well-defined  part. 

The  subject  matter,  in  the  form  of  systematized  studies 
and  bodies  of  knowledge,  is  seen  as  a  source  or  standard  of 
guidance  for  the  development  of  the  child's  abilities  and 
powers.   The  subject  matter,  representing  systematized  adult 
experience,  serves  as  a  bridge  between  earlier  and  later  stages 
in  the  child's  developing  experience.   It  provides  a  means  by 
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which  to  interpret  present  immediate  impulses,  powers,  and 
activities,  and  a  standard  by  which  to  determine  the  direction 
of  their  future  development  and  thus  what  educational  ex- 
periences best  will  promote  that  development.   The  subject 
matter  cannot  be  considered  inherently  valuable  in  itself. 
Nor  can  the  child's  immediate  interests  and  momentary  needs 
provide  the  final  source  of  the  content  of  education.   The 
educator  must  be  concerned  with  the  subject  matter  "in  its 
interaction  with  the  pupil's  present  needs  and  capacities" 
(Dewey,  1 91 6/1 966,  p.  183).   The  organized  studies  and  bodies 
of  knowledge  need  to  be  seen  as  resources  or  working  capital 
which  are  "of  value  to  us  in  interpreting  the  child's  life  as 
it  immediately  shows  itself,  and  in  passing  on  to  guidance 
or  direction"   (Dewey,  1902,  p.  18).   The  subject  matter  of 
education  is  neither  defined  externally  and  independently 
of  the  child's  interests  and  abilities  nor  confined  to  the 
items  engaging  the  child's  passing  interests  and  desires. 
Rather,  it  must  be  progressively  organized  so  as  to  appeal 
to  the  child's  present  interests  and  abilities  while  extending 
and  directing  them  into  future,  fuller,  and  more  mature  powers 
through  educational  experience. 

This  notion  of  a  progressively  organized  curriculum  or 
subject  matter  is  a  significant  contribution  to  educational 
thought.   The  idea  that  the  child  and  the  curriculum  are  not 
inherently  antagonistic  and  that  by  viewing  the  curriculum  as 
a  standard  and  a  guide  for  interpreting  and  directing  the 
child's  activities  and  experiences  we  can  promote  educative 
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development,  is  an  important  insight  from  developmental  educa- 
tional psychology.   In  this  view,  the  contents  of  education 
must  be  organized  to  provide  experiences  assimilable  and  rele- 
vant to  the  student's  present  interests  and  abilities  while 
stimulating  and  guiding  their  development  into  more  expert  powers 
In  current  language,  this  can  be  expressed  as  a  "stage-appro- 
priate" educational  method,  with  the  question  of  "stage- match" 
between  the  learner  and  the  educational  experiences  afforded  of 
particular  importance. 

Dewey  expresses  this  clear  1  y  when  he  writes, 

Adaptation  of  the  method  to  individuals 
of  various  degrees  of  maturity  is  a 
problem  for  the  educator.   .   .   .   Neither 
the  ideas,  nor  the  activities,  nor  the 
observations,  nor  the  organization  are 
the  same  for  a  person  six  years  old  as 
they  are  for  one  twelve  or  eighteen 
years  old,  to  say  nothing  of  the  adult 
scientist.    Bui.  at  every  level  there 
is  ,111  expanding  development  of  exper- 
ience i  t  experience  is  educative  in 
effect.   Consequently,  w  h  a  t  e  v  e  r  t  h e 
level  of  experience,  we  have  no  choice 
but  either  to  operate  in  accord  with 
the  pattern  it  provides  or  else  to 
neglect  the  place  of   intelligence  in 
the  development  and  control  of  a  living 
and  moving  experience.    (Dewey,  1938/ 
1  Skk  ,  p.  112) 

This  idea  of  promoting  development  by  providing  experiences 
and  environmental  conditions  appropriate  to  the  developmental 
level  of  the  child  can  be  understood  also  in  terms  of  the  role 
of  problems,  conflicts,  or  disequilibria  in  the  dialectical  con- 
ception of  development.    In  the  educational  approaches  based  on 
a  development  from  without  view,  conflicts  or  disequilibria  are 
viewed  as  obstacles  to  the  efficient  accumulation  of  reinforced 
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responses.   Problems  may  be  presented,  but  they  are  the  prob- 
lems of  the  teacher  and  have  no  intentional  connection  with  the 
student's  level  of  understanding.    In  the  educational  approaches 
based  on  the  development  from  within  view,  conflicts  or  d  i  s - 
equilibria  are  seen  as  threats  which  divert  the  learner's  energy 
in  a  protective  reaction  and  thus  hinder  the  natural  unfolding 
from  within.    In  the  dialectical  conception,  however,  conflicts, 
problems,  and  d i s eq u i 1 i b r i a  are  the  catalysts  of  development. 
Thinking  and  acts  of  intelligence  begin  in  problematic  situa- 
tions where  impulses  or  habits  are  blocked  or  found  to  be  in- 
adequate or  maladjusted  or  where  the  subject  experiences  cogni- 
tive conflict.   Thus,  problems,  errors,  and  conflicts  play  an 
essential  role  in  promoting  development.    It  is  the  educator's 
task  to  be  informed  sufficiently  about  the  student's  current 
levels  of  operations  and  maturity  in  order  to  present  problematic 
situations  familiar  enough  to  be  understandable  and  yet  challeng- 
ing enough  to  necessitate  the  development  of  more  adequate  and 
mature  abilities.   The  progressively  organized  curriculum  is  de- 
signed for  this  task. 

In  this  view,  difficulties,  problems,  errors,  or  conflicts 
that  arise  in  the  course  of  experience  are     to  be  cherished,  not 
avoided,  by  the  educator  because  they  are     the  natural  stimulus 
to  thinking.   Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  student  must 
continually  be  bombarded  with  problems  or  conflicts  which  have 
no  meaning  to  him  or  overwhelm  him.   The  educational  use  of 
problems  or     conflicts  is  served  best  when  they  are  matched  with 
the  student's  level  of  experience  and  understanding  so  as  to 
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provide  a  bridge  between  present  activities  and  the  develop- 
ment of  more  mature  and  adequate  abilities. 

For  Dewey,  the  understanding  and  careful  manipulation  of 
problematic  situations  is  an  essential  part  of  the  educator's 
role  in  promoting  development.   Educational  experiences  must 
lead  into  unfamiliar  territory  for  problems  to  arise  and  prob- 
lems are  the  stimulus  to  thinking.   The  educator's  task  is  to 
balance  the  new  and  old,  the  familiar  and  unfamiliar.   The  edu- 
cator must  see  that  problems  grow  out  of  present  experiences  and 
are  within  the  student's  capacity  while  at  the  same  time  cata- 
lyzing an  active  search  for  new  solutions  (Dewey,  19  3  8/19^, 
pp.  96-7)-   Dewey  writes, 

A  large  part  of  instruction  lies  in 
making  the  difficulty  of  new  problems 
large  enough  to  c  h  a  I  1 e  n  g e  thought, 
and  small  enough  so  that  .  .  .  there 
shall  be  luminous  familiar  spots  from 
which  helpful  suggestions  may  spring. 
(Dewey,  I  9  '  6  /  I  9  6  6  ",  p.  157) 

This  task  obviously  requires  a  thorougli  knowledge  of  child 
development  and  a  careful  attention  on  the  part  of  the  educator 
to  the  level  of  the  child's  present  abilities.    It  is  also  clear 
that  in  this  view  the  child's  present  level  of  development  is 
taken  not  as  a  fixed  end  or  achievement,  but  rather  as  a  part 
of  an  ongoing  process  of  development.   Knowing  the  child's 
present  level  of  development  provides  the  educator  with  a  mean- 
ingful basis  upon  which  to  structure  future  experiences  so  as  to 
continue  development.   There  is  no  end  outside  this  process. 
In  this  sense,  development  is  the  aim  of  education. 
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For  Piaget,  without  the  presence  of  a  felt  difficulty 
or  disequi 1 ibria  there  is  no  act  of  intelligence  or  thought. 
Still,  not  all  problems  or  conflicts  are  equally  efficient 
in  promoting  development.   Piaget  adapts  the  principle  of 
moderate  novelty  as  the  best  expression  of  the  use  of  dis- 
equi 1  ibria  in  promoting  development.   He  writes  that  from 
his  observations  of  children,  it  appears  that  "the  subject 
looks  neither  at  what  is  too  familiar,  because  he  is  in  a 
way  surfeited  with  it,  nor  at  what  is  too  new  because  this 
does  not  correspond  to  anything  in  his  schemata"  (Piaget, 
1952/1963,  p.  68).   The  child  takes  an  interest  in  experiences 
that  are  neither  so  foreign  as  to  be  unassimilable,  nor 
so  routine  as  to  require  no  thought.   Thus,  there  is  an 
optimal  zone  of  interest  for  that  which  is  neither  too  known 
or  too  new  which  can  be  utilized  by  the  educator  to  facilitate 
development  of  more  adequate  abilities.    In  this  view,  "inter- 
est" is  not  thought  to  be  an  intrinsic  quality  of  some  par- 
ticular experience  or  information,  an  innate  power  from  within 
nor  something  which  can  be  added  to  experience  from  without. 
Interest  is  the  product  of  the  interaction  between  the  child's 
present  level  of  thought  and  the  tilings  to  be  known.   By 
studying  the  child's  development,  the  educator  ran  capitalize 
on  this  interest  by  providing  experiences  which  produce  dis- 
crepancies and  disequi 1  ibria  and  stimulate  1  search  for  a 
new,  more  adequate,  equilibrium. 

Kohlberg  also  considers  the  positive  role  given  to 
problems,  conflicts,  and  disequi  1  ibria  a  distinguishing 
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characteristic  of  educational  approaches  based  on  a  dialec- 
tical conception  of  development.   The  educator's  task  of 
supplying  conditions  that  promote  development  requires  "an 
educational  environment  that  actively  stimulates  development 
through  the  presentation  of  resolvable  but  genuine  problems 
or  conflicts"  (Kohlberg  &  Mayer,  1972,  p.  h$k)  .        The  purpose 
of  education  is  to  promote  thinking,  not  mental  health  or 
the  learning  of  specific  motor  responses,  and  thinking  begins 
in  problematic  or  conflictual  situations.   Thus,  the  educator's 
job  is  to  challenge  and  prod  students  into  extending  their 
abilities  by  confronting  them  with  discrepant  situations  and 
by  providing  the  opportunities  for  problems  to  arise  in  the 
natural  course  of  their  activities.   This  should  not  be 
confused  with  educational  methods  that  seek  to  "draw  out" 
something  contained  within  by  suggestive  questioning.   More 
adequate  ways  of  thinking  through  problems  and  resolving  con- 
flicts arising  in  experience  do  not  exist  complete,  but 
hidden,  within.   Rather,  new  solutions,  new  equilibria,  and 
new  and  more  mature  cognitive  abilities,  are     reconstructed 
from  old  solutions,  equilibria,  and  abilities  through  inter- 
action with  an  environment.   An  environment  which  can  catalyze 
this  reconstruction  will  bring  about  an  educative  development. 

Kohlberg,  like  Dewey  and  Piaget,  suggests  that  "some 
moderate  or  optimal  degree  of  conflict  or  discrepancy  con- 
stitutes the  most  effective  experience"  (Kohlberg  &  Mayer, 
1972,  p.  k53)  for  promoting  development  by  reconstruction. 
Further,  he  explains  what  this  idea  would  signify  as  applied 
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to  educational  intervention  in  terms  of  a  fully  detailed 
stage  t  heo  ry  . 

Facilitating  the  child's  movement 
to  the  next  step  of  development 
involves  exposure  to  the  next  higher 
level  of  thought  and  conflict  requiring 
the  active  application  of  the  current 
level  of  thought  to  problematic  situa- 
t  i  ons .   (p .  ^59) 

This  suggests  that  the  educator  must  be  attentive  to  the 

child's  present  mode  or  level  of  thought,  expose  the  child 

to  modes  of  reasoning  one  stage  higher  than  his  own,  arouse 

genuine  cognitive  and  social  conflict  and  disagreement  about 

problematic  situations,  and  present  an  environment  toward 

which  the  child  can  be  active  in  attempting  to  resolve  the 

problems  presented  (p.  *t59). 

Much  of  traditional  schooling  has  ignored  or  distorted 
the  positive  role  of  problems,  conflicts,  uncertainties,  and 
disequi 1 ibria  in  promoting  active  and  meaningful  thinking 
and  development.   Some  have  assumed  that  problems  arising 
from  the  child's  impulses  and  need  to  actively  relate  to 
his  material  and  social  environment  were  unimportant.    In 
their  places,  "problems"  defined  by  the  teacher  or  the  dis- 
ciplinary experts  were  substituted.   When  activity  based  on 
the  felt  needs  of  the  individual   is  blocked,  the  resulting 
behavior  is  merely  intellectual  or  fantasy.   School  has  no 
connection  with  life. 

Others  have  assumed  that  problems  and  conflicts  were 
threatening  to  the  child's  emerging  self.    In  this  per- 
missive view,  the  task  of  the  educator  is  to  shield  and  pro- 
tect the  student  for  as  long  as  possible  from  controversies, 
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dilemmas,  and  conflicts.   The  student's  impulses  are  honored. 
Indeed,  they  are  made  the  ends  and  means  of  education.   Un- 
checked by  a  permissive  environment  that  gives  no  resistance, 
impulse  becomes  senseless  and  capricious.   Where  there  is 
no  need  to  reflect  on  or  postpone  the  immediate  execution  of 
impulse,  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  development  and  exercise 
of  thought.   Schooling  that  allows  this  kind  of  unchecked 
activity  also  has  little  connection  with  the  realities  of  life 
In  contrast,  the  education  as  development  through  inter- 
action views  combine  the  beliefs  in  the  positive  role  of 
d i sequ i 1 i br i a ,  conflicts,  and  problems,  and  in  the  necessity 
of  providing  opportunities  for  meaningful  "real-life"  ex- 
periences to  extend  and  deepen  native  powers  and  interests, 
in  an  emphasis  on  social  life  in  and  out  of  the  classroom. 
For  Dewey,  the  child's  native  powers  develop  through  the  socia 
situations  in  which  lie  is  situated  and  the  curriculum  serves 
as  a  resource  for  providing  opportunities  for  social  inter- 
action and  as  an  organized  expression  of  the  society's 
knowledge.   For  Kohlberg,  there  is  no  distinction  between  in- 
tellectual education  and  social  education  or,  in  curriculum 
terms,  between  social  studies  education  and  moral  education 
(Kohlberg,  1970a,  p.  82).   Schools  that  wish  to  promote  moral 
development  must  do  so  not  only  by  bringing  real  social  con- 
troversies and  dilemmas  into  the  classroom  curriculum,  but 
also  by  increasing  the  opportunities  for  meaningful  participa- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  the  school  community  (p.  82).   Problems 
and  conflicts  that  command  interest  and  necessitate  an  ad- 
justment in  thinking  do  not  arise  in  a  classroom  made  for 
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listening  where  the  teacher  controls  the  agenda  and  limits 
the  opportunities  for  communication  to  those  which  he  initiates. 
There  also  seems  to  be  little  chance  for  conflicts  arising 
from  the  reality  of  impeded  impulses  to  be  generated  in  a 
classroom  where  a  non- judgmental  ,  non - t h r ea t en i ng  ,  and  non- 
directive  atmosphere  which  caters  to  immediate  personal  interests 
is  maintained.   In  the  kind  of  classroom  which  Piaget  advocates, 
where  "cooperation  is  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  factor  essential 
to  intellectual  progress"  (Piaget,  1932,  p.  ^13)  and  where 
"individual  experimentation  and  reflection  carried  out  in  common 
come  to  each  other's  aid  and  balance  one  another"  (p.  *tl2),  the 
educative  development  necessary  for  a  democratic  social  life  is 
promoted.    In  this  kind  of  social  interaction,  the  student  finds 
that  there  are  other  points  of  view  and  opinions  different  from 
his  own.   Thus,  social   interaction  leads  to  argument  and  con- 
flict.  The  students  arc     required  to  defend  and  justify  their 
opinions  and  conclusions,  which  necessitates  thought  and  re- 
flection.  Some  ideas  are  modified  or  reconstructed  into  more 
adequate  forms.   Due  to  the  need  for  justification,  some  ideas 
are  clarified  and  organized  more  logically  and  become  influen- 
tial in  changing  the  ideas  of  others.    It  is  in  this  kind  of 
expanded  educational  environment,  not  solely  dependent  upon  the 
teacher  or  the  individual's  inherent  powers,  that  problems 
arising  in  social  life  can  be  used  to  provide  positive  educa- 
tional experiences  and  promote  an  educative  development.   The 
curriculum  is  centered  on  the  child's  social  activities. 
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The  educational  approaches  of  Dewey,  Piaget,  and  Kohlberg, 
based  on  a  dialectical  conception  of  development,  hold  that  the 
development  of  intelligence  requires  situations  where  the  student 
confronts  discrepancies  within  his  capacity  to  resolve,  yet 
necessitate  an  extension  of  his  abilities.   This  "problem- 
centered"  approach  has  been  extended  into  a  more  general  method 
of  schooling  by  D.  Arnstine  (1967).    In  a  section  he  calls 
"Discrepancy:   The  Basis  of  a  General  Method  of  Schooling," 
Arnstine  builds  on  the  work  of  Dewey  and  others  in  offering  a 
general  approach  to  aesthetic,  scientific,  and  intellectual  edu- 
cation based  on  the  positive  use  of  discrepant  situations. 

This  approach  to  education  implies  a  definite  and  positive 
role  for  the  teacher.   The  teacher  must  have  a  thorough  exper- 
tise in  subject  matter  knowledge  and  be  able  to  psychologize  or 
adapt  it  into  forms  appropriate  to  the  student's  level  of  under- 
standing.  T h i  s  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  individual  and  social 
psychology  of  child  development.   The  teacher  must  be  able  to 
assess  the  student's  current  interests  and  level  of  ability  and 
broaden  and  extend  these  by  providing  opportunities  for  challeng- 
ing, thought-provoking,  experiences.   The  teacher  needs  to  be 
attentive  to  differing  individual  interests  and  needs,  while 
providing  a  common  ground  for  social  interaction  and  cooperation. 
In  short,  the  teacher  needs  a  thorough  background  in  the  psycho- 
logical and  social  foundations  of  education  i,  n  d  the  ability  to 
use  this  knowledge  experimentally  in  the  classroom.   The  teacher 
cannot  withdraw  and  expect  the  student  to  develop  from  within. 
Nor  can     the  teacher  expect  to  impart  knowledge  directly  into 
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the  students  without  regard  for  their  interest,  abilities, 
and  needs.   Rather,  by  selecting  and  arranging  the  class- 
room environment  in  reference  to  the  student's  developing 
intellectual  and  social  needs,  interests,  and  abilities,  the 
teacher  can  guide  the  students'  natural  development  to  worth- 
while educational  ends. 

Dewey,  Piaget,  and  Kohlberg  all  are    pessimistic  about 
the  efficacity  of  direct  instruction  or  teaching  in  pro- 
ducing meaningful  learning.   In  their  view,  every  act  of 
knowing  and  learning  necessitates  a  personal  reconstruction 
or  rediscovery  on  the  part  of  the  student.   Knowledge,  whether 
in  general  or  subject  matter  form,  is  assumed  to  be  tentative 
and  in  a  continual  state  of  construction,  rather  than  a  static 
body  of  information.   Thus,  it  is  not  the  teacher's  role  to 
impart  established  facts,  information,  or  knowledge  directly, 
but  rather  to  provide  the  opportunities  for  student-initiated 
learning  experiences  that  arc     appropriate  to  the  students' 
current  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  and  that  will  prove 
instrumental  to  further  learning. 

For  Dewey,  the  training  of  thought  is  always  indirect 

and  is  accomplished  by  a  selective  arrangement  of  the  social 

and  physical  environmental  conditions. 

The  teacher  may  devise  special  exercises 
to  train  thinking  directly,  but  when 
these  wrong  conditions  exist,  special 
exercises  are  doomed  to  be  futile.   The 
training  of  thought  can  be  attained  only 
by  regulating  the  causes  that  evoke 
and  guide  it.    (Dewey,  1933,  pp.  56-7) 

One  person  cannot  get  an  idea  directly  from  another  person  in 
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the  same  way  facts  can  be  transmitted  directly.   A  person 

may  stimulate  and  arouse  curiosity  about  certain  ideas  in 

another  through  communication,  but  the  personal  participation 

and  construction  necessary  for  reflective  thinking  only  can 

be  promoted  by  providing  the  conditions  conducive  to  thought. 

When  the  parent  or  teacher  has  provided  the 
conditions  which  stimulate  thinking  and  has 
taken  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the 
activities  of  the  learner  by  entering  into  a 
common  or  conjoint  experience,  all  has  been 
done  which  a  second  party  can  do  to  insti- 
gate learning.   (Dewey,  1 91 6/1 966,  p.  160) 

As  discussed  earlier,  Piaget  is  also  critical  of  the 
view  of  knowledge  as  a  static  body  of  information,  facts,  and 
values  and  education  as  the  process  of  transmitting  knowledge 
directly,  simply,  and  efficiently  to  receptive  students. 
Rather,  as  an  i n te rac t i on i s t ,  he  believes  that  "knowledge  is 
acquired  by  a  process  of  construction,  rather  than  by  absorp- 
tion or  accumulation  of  information  from  the  external  world. 
The  educational  implication  of  this  constructivism  is  that  we 
cannot  teach  the  child  directly"  (Kamii,  1973,  P-  224).   This 
view  requires  that  learning  by "'  s  e  1  f  -  i  n  i  t  i  a  t  ed  ,  active,  and 
"that  every  new  truth  to  be  learned  be  rediscovered  or  at 
least  reconstructed  by  the  student,  and  not  simply  imparted 
to  him"  (Piaget,  1973,  pp.  15-6).   Thus,  Piaget  is  pessimistic 
about  the  effects  of  direct  instruction,  not  because  he  holds 
a  maturat ionist  belief  in  the  inevitable  unfolding  of  some 
inner  good  or  truth,  but  rather  because  of  his  interaction  ist 
belief  that  learning  requires  the  active  participation  of  the 
student  in  the  reconstruction  of  knowledge. 
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Kohlberg  also  is  pessimistic  about  the  educational 

effectiveness  of  direct,  specific  instruction  or  teaching. 

Education  for  development  is  not  achieved 
through  direct  teaching  and  instruction. 
Our  research  evidence  indicates  that  the 
child  generates  his  own  level  of  think- 
ing and  changes  gradually.   The  task  of 
the  teacher  is  to  facilitate  this  pro- 
cess.  (Kohlberg,  1970a,  p.  hi) 

Because  each  developmental  change  in  thinking  is  based  on  the 
active  reorganization  of  experience,  new  knowledge  cannot  be 
imposed  from  without  by  the  teacher  without  involving  the 
student's  own  participation  in  adapting  and  extending  current 
abilities  into  more  adequate  forms.   Thus,  while  experience  is 
essential  for  developmental  change,  the  effects  of  limited 
specific  training  experiences  are  minimal  in  comparison  to  the 
effects  of  general  experiences  characteristic  of  guided  social 
and  intellectual  activity.   Direct  instruction,  particularly 
with  young  children,  is  ineffective  not  because  of  the  child's 
neurological  immaturity,  which  would  imply  a  maturation! st  view 
but  rather  because  "it  cannot  make  up  for  the  age -linked  hi-iu-i.. 
experiential  lacks  of  the  young  child"  (Kohlberg,   1968,  p.   10  jo 
The  alternative  to  direct  instruction,  then,  is  not  to  abandon 
educational  efforts  until  the  child  is  chronologically  "ready" 
to  learn,  but  rather  to  provide  opportunities  for  guided  ex- 
peri  e  ■nc  e  b  i  1 1  .i  t  a  re  app  i  op  ,  i  u  i    i  ■  :  i. .  c  h  i  Id':,  uirruM  level  of 
functioning  and  that  uiijlyzc  the  need  to  ex' end  abilities  inio 
more  adaptive  forms. 

However,  while  the  i n t e r a c t i on i s t  view  depreciates  the 
educational  effectiveness  of  direct  teaching  or  instruction, 
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it  does  not  depreciate  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  promoting 
an  educative  development.   Though  no  longer  assigned  an 
authoritarian  role,  the  teacher  is  not  relegated  to  the 
largely  negative  part  of  a  non- judgmental,  non-directive 
guardian  of  a  non - t h rea t en i ng  classroom  atmosphere.   Though 
the  student's  abilities  and  interests  provide  the  beginnings 
for  all  educational  activities,  the  direction  of  their  growth 
is  dependent  upon  the  kinds  of  situations  with  which  they  are 
confronted.   It  is  the  teacher's  role  to  judge,  select,  and 
provide  the  conditions  and  situations  necessary  for  a  develop- 
ment toward  desirable  educational  ends.   By  acting  as  a  guide 
to  the  student's  educational  activities,  the  teacher  acts  as 
a  bridge  between  the  student's  individual   interests  and  needs 
and  organized  social  life  and  knowledge.   The  latter  are  adapted 
and  modified  to  be  understandable  and  meaningful  at  the  student's 
level  and  the  former  are    adapted  and  modified  in  order  to  be  ex- 
tended into  their  social  equivalents.   The  teacher,  with  the 
knowledge  both  of  the  psychological  and  social  or  cultural 
determinants  of  development,  performs  as  a  guide  in  this  inter- 
action. 

The  teacher  has  the  responsibility  for  judging  and  pro- 
viding the  kinds  of  educational  environments  which  will  pro- 
duce the  best  opportunity  for  worthwhile  learning  experiences. 
Dewey  made  the  point  many  times  that  in  the  kind  of  educational 
environment  he  advocated,  "the  knowledge,  judgement  and  ex- 
perience of  the  teacher-  is  a  greater,  not  a  smaller  factor, 
than  it  is  the  traditional  school"  (Dewey,  193^/196^,  P-  9). 
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The  question  is  not  whether  or  not  the  teacher  will  use  his 
greater  experience  and  abilities,  but  rather  how  he  will  use 
them  to  guide  the  educational  process.   When  the  teacher  is 
seen  as  a  source  for  mutual  interaction  and  a  guide  for  the 
development  of  the  student's  own  interests  and  abilities,  the 
dangers  of  an  arbitrary  imposition  of  authority  can  be  avoided. 

Piaget's  interactionist  view  also  implies  a  positive  role 
for  the  teacher.   The  teacher's  role  is  not  characterized  by 
passive  acceptance  of  the  child's  natural  unfolding  nor  by  the 
presentation  of  intellectual  nourishment  which  the  students  can 
"experience."   Instead,  "it  is  that  of  participant  in  a  mutual 
learning  situation,  stimulating,  encouraging,  and  leading  the 
child  on  to  new  levels  of  understanding"  (Athey  &  Rubadeau,  197  0 
p.  xvi).   The  teacher  has  choices  and  judgements  to  make  about 
the  kinds  of  situations  and  conditions  to  provide  for  promoting 
development.   These  judgements  depend  upon  the  teacher's  analy- 
sis of  the  st  li  dent's  interests  and  level  of  functioning,  the 
direction  they  are  moving,  and  the  kinds  of  experiences  that 
will  be  assimilable  while  catalyzing  further  thought.   Thus, 
the  teacher  does  have  a  role  in  exercising  constraints  and  op- 
tions in  the  classroom  based  upon  this  analysis.   The  key  point 
is  that  the  teacher's  actions  are     not  based  upon  meeting  the 
requirements  of  an  externally  imposed  curriculum  or  classroom 
organization,  but  rattier  upon  a  desire  to  match  the  educational 
environment  to  the  student's  interests,  needs,  and  ability  level 
Discussing  the  misunderstandings  and  misinterpretations  that 
have  arisen  concerning  this  view  of  the  teacher's  role,  Piaget 
wr  i  t  es  , 
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The  first  is  the  fear  (and  sometimes 
hope)  that  the  teacher  would  have  no 
role  to  piay  .  .  .  and  that  their 
success  would  depend  on  leaving  the 
students  entirely  free  to  work  or 
play  as  they  will.    It  is  obvious 
that  the  teacher  as  organizer  remains 
indispensable  in  order  to  create  the 
situations  and  construct  the  initial 
devices  which  present  useful  problems 
to  the  child.   Secondly,  he  is  needed 
to  provide  counter-examples  that  com- 
pel reflection  and  reconsideration  of 
over-hasty  solutions.   (Piaget,  1973, 
p.  16) 

To  bring  about  this  kind  of  guidance  without  imposition 
or  license,  the  relationship  between  the  teacher  and  students 
must  be  one  of  interaction  among  equals.   The  teacher  adapts 
and  becomes  a  learner  and  the  students  adapt  and  become 
teachers  for  themselves  and  other  members  of  the  school  com- 
munity.  The  classroom  situation  is  itself  developing  in  a 
reciprocal,  mutual,  interaction.   Education  is  a  shared  ex- 
perience. 

Kohlberq  writes  that  the  educational  approaches  based 
on  environmental  and  maturat ionist  conceptions  of    develop- 
ment lead  to  elitism.    In  the  environmental,  direct  cultural- 
transmission  view,  "tli  is  elitism  is  reflected  in  the  vision 
of  the  psychologist  as  a  culture-designer,"  who  "educates 
others   to  conform  to  culture  and  maintain  it  but  not  to 
develop  the  values  and  knowledge  which  would  be  required  for 
culture-designing"  (Kohl  berg  S  Mayer,  1972,  p.  Ul 2)  .        The 
teacher  or  educator  is  the  authority,  possessing  the  knowledge 
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of  the  laws  of  learning  and  of  the  conventional  wisdom, 
and  requiring  its  reproduction  for  school  success.   In  the 
ma t u r a t i on i s t ,  romantic,  view,  "the  elitism  is  reflected  in 
a  refusal  to  impose  intellectual  and  ethical  values  of 
libertarianism,  equal  justice,  intellectual  inquiry,  and 
social  reconstructionism  on  the  child,  even  though  these  values 
are  held  to  be  the  most  important  one"  (p.  ^72).   Thus,  by 
defining  freedom  and  liberty  in  terms  of  non-interference, 
the  student  is  not  given  the  opportunity  to  confront  the 
kinds  of  intellectual  and  ethical  problems  which  the  educator 
himself  must  confront.   In  this  view,  not  only  must  the  teacher 
shield  the  student  from  these  kinds  of  threatening  problems, 
but  also  by  divesting  himself  of  his  selfhood  in  order  to  be 
non-directive  and  non- judgemental,  he  must  deny  the  results 
of  his  own  efforts  at  intellectual  and  ethical  problem-solving. 
In  both  instances,  the  participation  and  interaction  of  the 
student  and  teacher  in  a  m  u I u a  1  learning  experience  is  absent. 

However,  for  the  educational  views  based  on  an  inter- 
act ion  ist  conception  of  development,  development  is  seen  as 
essentially  a  social  process  based  on  reciprocity.   As  long 
as  the  student's  interests  and  abilities  are  seen  as  the 
educational  starting  point  and  the  teacher  is  seen  as  the 
guide  to  the  development  of  these  interests  and  abilities  into 
more  mature  and  adequate  forms,  the  classroom  environment  can 
be  shared.   The  teacher,  no  more  than  the  students,  need  not 
give  up  his  own  views,  opinions,  or  suggestions.   As  long  as 
they  are  treated  as  open  to  criticism  and  questioning,  just 
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as  are  the  ideas  of  the  other  classroom  members,  they  play 
an  essential  part  in  defining  and  establishing  the  teacher 
as  a  member  of  the  school  community. 

For  Kohlberg,  creation  of  a  democratic  educational 
environment  is  dependent  upon  the  belief  in  development  as 
an  interactive,  social  process.   He  writes  that  "the  notion 
of  educational  democracy  is  one  in  which  the  justice  between 
teacher  and  child  means  joining  in  a  community  in  which 
value  decisions  are    made  on  a  shared  and  equitable  basis, 
rather  than  non-interference  with  the  child's  value  decisions' 
(Kohlberg  S  Mayer,  1972,  p.  47^).   The  teacher  provides  the 
students  with  a  model  of  reflective  scientific  and  ethical 
inquiry  which  he  himself  accepts  as  valid  and  challenges  the 
student  with  problems  he  himself  accepts  as  important.   By 
embracing  the  same  methods  and  problems,  the  student  and 
teacher  can  collaborate  and  interact  to  briny  about  an  equil- 
ibrated readjustment. 

For  Piaget,  the  social  functioning  of  the  classroom 
parallels  the  social  functioning  of  the  larger  world.    In  the 
interactionist  view  of  socialization,  schooling  is  seen  as 
life  itself  and  not  preparation  for  life.   Thus,  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  school  social  system,  just  as  in  the  larger  socia 
system,  is  dependent  upon  each  person's  active  participation. 
This  implies  that  far  from  being  socially  passive  and  non- 
interfering,  the  teacher  should  be  a  social  and  intellectual 
mentor,  stimulating  initiative  and  research  by  providing  the 
students  w  i  t  h  situations  in  which  they  can  experiment  and 
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interact.   The  teacher  "should  be  an  elder  collaborator, 
and,  if  he  has  it  in  him,  a  simple  comrade  to  the  children" 
(Piaget,  1932,  p.  367) . 

For  Dewey,  "the  teacher  is  the  intellectual  leader  of  a 
social  group"  (Dewey,  1933,  p.  273).   Based  on  his  greater 
knowledge  and  experience,  the  teacher  provides  suggestions  and 
starting  points  for  educational  activities  that  are  developed 
into  concrete  plans  through  the  contributions  of  the  others 
involved  in  the  learning  process.   The  development  of  the 
plan  "occurs  through  reciprocal  give-and-take,  the  teacher 
taking  but  not  being  afraid  also  to  give.   The  essential  point 
is  that  the  purpose  grow  and  take  shape  through  the  process 
of  social  intelligence"  (Dewey,  1938/1944,  p.  85). 

Dewey  most  clearly  describes  the  view  of  the  teacher's 
role  just  presented  in  terms  of  guidance.   He  contrasts 
control,  direction,  and  guidance  and  concludes  that  guidance 
"best  conveys  the  idea  of  assisting  through  cooperation  the 
natural  capacities  of  the  individuals  guided"  (Dewey,  1916/ 
1966,  p.  23).   Guidance  implies  a  continuity  and  consonance 
between  the  interests,  needs,  and  abilities  of  the  c  h i  1 d  and 
the  kinds  of  activities  and  situations  provided  by  the  teacher. 
The  teacher  recognizes  the  abilities  and  interests  of  the 
child  and  works  with  them,  rather  than  working  against  them 
or  leaving  them  alone.    It  is  the  function  of  schooling  to 
provide  situations  conducive  to  having  meaningful  experiences 
which  promote  educational  development.   This  is  not  possible 
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through  a  policy  of  external  control  or  non-interference,  but 
rather  requires  a  guided  development  of  individual  interests 
and  abilities  into  a  larger  system  of  shared  social  meanings. 

The  educational  approach  based  on  a  conception  of 
development  as  dialectical  interaction  just  described  leans 
heavily  on  a  Deweyan,  progressive  view  of  education.   Both 
Kohlberg  and  Piaget  have  acknowledged  this  debt  in  their 
writings  on  education.   Kohlberg  writes  that  his  work  on 
describing  a  cognitive-developmental  approach  to  education 
does  less  to  suggest  a  new  or    unique  approach  than  it  does 
to  restate  and  clarify  the  c h i  1 d -cen t e r ed  ,  developmental 
approach  expressed  by  Dewey  (Kohlberg,  1968,  p.  1056). 
Educators  writing  about  Piaget  have  recognized  that  his 
contribution  is  not  in  developing  new  educational  ideas,  but 
rather  in  providing  a  large  body  of  data  and  theory  in  support 
of  a  progressive,  Deweyan  approach  to  education  (Ginsburg  & 
0  p  p  e  r  ,  196  9,  p .  231),  and  Piaget  himself  acknowledges  this 
fact  (Piaget,  1932,  p.  *»1  2 )  . 

Rather  than  labeling  this  approach  "Deweyan"  or  "pro- 
gressive," Wickens  (1973)  suggests  a  way  to  summarize  Dewey's, 
Piaget ' s,  and  Kohlberg's  views  in  terms  of  their  central 
characteristics.   He  calls  educational  systems  based  on  a 
conception  of  development  as  dialectical   interaction  examples 
of  open-system  programs. 

Open-system  educational  programs  are  based  on  a  model 
of  man  as  an  active  personality  system  engaged  in  a  con- 
tinuous interaction  with  the  physical  and  social  environment 
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both  within  and  outside  the  educational  setting.   Maintenance 
of  an  equilibrium  in  terms  of  uniform  expectations  for  behavior 
and  achievements  from  everyone  in  the  system  is  not  a  character- 
istic of  an  open-system.   Rather,  the  open  educational  system 
seeks  to  accommodate  to  diversity  in  human  interests,  needs, 
and  abilities  and  to  provide  opportunities  for  interaction. 

Continuous  and  unprescribed  interplay 
among  persons  in  the  program,  between 
persons  and  the  educational  context, 
and  between  the  educational  context 
in  the  classroom  and  outside  sources 
of  influence,  results  in  a  continuous 
state  of  disequilibrium  that  is  identi- 
fied as  a  steady  state.    It  is  character- 
ized by  continual  reorganization  of  the 
curriculum  and  reconstruction  of  the 
environment  as  needs  are  assessed. 
(P.  184) 

The  disequilibrium  resulting  from  the  continuous  interaction 
of  active  personalities  with  diverse  needs  and  interests  is 
promoted  and  utilized  as  an  educational  resource. 

The  curriculum  and  school  environment  is  reorganized 
and  reconstructed  in  response  to  the  student's  interactions 
with  the  educational  context.   Thus,  the  primary  focus  within 
the  educational  open-system  is  upon  process,  change,  and  devel- 
opment rather  than  upon  predetermined  products  of  behavioral 
response  or  achievement.   This  emphasis  on  process  implies 
that  evaluation  techniques  must  focus  on  the  system  of  inter- 
relationships existing  among  members  of  the  school  community 
and  on  how  well  individuals  are  able  to  use  the  educational 
environment  to  service  their  needs  and  extend  their  abilities. 
Summative  evaluation  techniques  which  emphasize  the  products 
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of  learning  generally  are  not  used  because  of  their  neglect 
of  process  criteria  and  failure  to  address  the  qualitative 
dimensions  of    an  educational  experience. 

The  emphasis  on  process  also  implies  an  educational 
environment  which  stresses  the  student's  activity  in  applying 
knowledge  in  a  variety  of  situations.   As  opposed  to  the  closed 
system  programs  which  emphasize  the  efficient  accumulation 
of  knowledge  and  behaviors  as  products,  the  open  system 
programs  stress  the  development  of  more  adequate  forms  of 
reflective  thought  through  the  reconstruction  of  experience 
in  problematic  situations.   The  student  is  not  a  passive 
receiver  of  the  products  of  a  discipline  or  subject  matter 
area.   Rather,  he  is  concerned  with  developing  an  under- 
standing of  the  methods  and  procedures  by  which  knowledge 
is  produced  and  verified.   The  school  curriculum  is  integrated 
and  organized,  not  on  the  basis  of  traditional  disciplinary 
criteria,  but  rather  in  reference  to  the  student's  interests 
and  needs  and  the  demands  of  the  situations  with  which  he  is 
confronted.   "Barriers  between  the  traditional  discipline 
areas  are  broken  down  and  disciplines  are  interrelated  through 
the  use  of  work  situations  that  require  the  synthesis  of 
knowledge  from  a  variety  of  disciplines"  (Wickens,  1973,  p .  185) 

T  h e  teacher's  role  is  complex  and  varied  and  touches 
on  all  aspects  of  the  educational  process.   Since  the  educa- 
tional environment,  curriculum,  teaching  method,  and  evalua- 
tion criteria  are  continually  reorganized  in  response  to 
students'  interests,  needs,  and  abilities,  the  teacher  must 
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participate  actively  in  all  phases  of  program  development, 
implementation,  and  evaluation.   The  teacher's  close  inter- 
action with  the  student  makes  him  the  best  judge  of  the 
student's  present  needs  and  ability  for  understanding.   Thus, 
the  teacher  is  in  the  best  position  to  determine  what  kind 
of  educational  environment  and  experiences  will  be  effective 
in  guiding  the  student's  educational  development. 

In  summary,  open-system  educational  programs  assume  a 
holistic  conception  of  the  student  and  the  educational  environ- 
ment inside  and  outside  of  the  classroom.   The  processes  the 
student  uses  and  experiences  within  the  classroom  should  be 
transferable  outside  the  school  setting.   The  steady  state 
disequilibrium  arising  in  response  to  developing  student 
interests,  needs,  and  abilities  is  used  as  an  educational 
resource.   The  processes  of  learning  and  education  are    stressed 
rattier  than  the  products.   The  evaluation  techniques  focus  on 
the  interactions  of  the  members  of  the  educational  system 
among  themselves  and  with  the  educational  environment.   The 
teacher  combines  the  roles  of  program  developer,  im pie mentor, 
and  evaluator  in  judging,  selecting,  and  arranging  the  school 
environment  in  order  to  provide  opportunities  for  educational 
experiences  that  service  present  needs  and  interests  and 
extend  them  into  a  wider  system  of  shared  social  meanings. 
Thus  the  open  system  model  of  education  encompasses  the  cen- 
tral ideas  common  to  Dewey's,  Piaget's,  and  Kohlberg's  educa- 
tional views  and  provides  a  clear  contrast  to  closed  system 
and  non-directive  educational  models. 


CHAPTER  VI 
SUMMARY  AND  QUESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

The  present  study  began  with  a  consideration  of  Kohlberg's 
claims  of  a  continuity  of  thought  and  tradition  among  himself, 
Piaget,  and  Dewey.   The  specific  focus  was  on  Kohlberg's  claim 
that  central  to  all  three  psychological  and  educational  approaches 
was  a  common  conception  of  human  development.   This  claim  set  the 
questions  and  the  method  of  comparative  analysis  for  the  present 
study.   Specifically,  the  three  related  questions  posed  were: 
l)  Do  Dewey,  Piaget,  and  Kohl  berg  employ  a  common  conception  of 
development,  2)  What  are  the  central  characteristics  of  this 
conception  distinguishing  it  from  alternative  conceptions,  and 
3)  What  are     the  educational   implications  of  this  conception  of 
development? 

Through  analyzing  and     comparing  their  writings  on  develop- 
ment, it  was  concluded  that  there  is  a  significant  degree  of 
congruence  among  the  three  conceptions  of  development.   All 
begin  with  the  premise  of  development  as  an  interactive  process 
involving  the  modification  and     reconstruction  of  subject,  en- 
vironment, and  their  relations.   This  process  of  adjustment  or 
adaptation  is  continuous,  self -initiated,  a  n  c'  self-regulated. 
In  the  process  of  interaction  with  an  environment,  disequilibria 
arise  which  occasion  adjustments  and  adaptations  to  new  states  of 
dynamic  equilibrium.   The  subject-environment  relationship  is 
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never  fully  adjusted  or  adapted.   New  states  of  dynamic  equi- 
librium contain  the  conditions  that  originate  new  d i s eq u i 1 i b r i a 
which  demand  new  adjustments  and  adaptations.   The  subject  always 
is  in  interaction  with  its  environment,  always  is  moving  from 
conditions  of  disequilibrium  to  new  conditions  of  equilibriu  m , 
and  thus  development  is  an  open-ended  process.   The  central 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  this  conception  of  development 
were  described  in  terms  of  interaction,  adjustment  or  adapta- 
tion, and  the  dialectical  movement  between  conditions  of  dis- 
equilibrium and  equilibrium. 

The  educational  implications  of  this  view  were  presented 
by  comparison  and  contrast  with  educational  approaches  based 
on  alternative  conceptions  of  development.   Dewey,  Piaget,  and 
Kohlberg  all  use  a  similar  strategy  for  describing  their  own 
conceptions  of  development  and  education  and  for  analyzing  and 
criticizing  alternative  conceptions.   A  variety  o  t  historical 
and  contemporary  educational  methods  and  theories  were  classi- 
fied, and  their  views  of  the  teacher,  student,  curriculum,  class- 
room environment,  and     purpose  of    education  were  analyzed,  in 
reference  to  their  underlying  conceptions  of  development.    It 
was  concluded  that  there  is  a  significant  degree  of  contrast 
between  Dewey's,  Piaget's,  and  Kohlberg's  views  on  development 
and  education  and  alternative  views,  and  a  significant  degree 
of  congruence  among  their  own  educational  vi-'ws  .   These  con- 
clusions support  the  claim  that,  though  there  are  certainly 
differences  among  them,  t  h ere  is  a  central  core  of  congruence 
among  Dewey,  Piaget,  and  Kohlberg  in  regard  to  their  conceptions 
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of  human  development  and  the  process  of  education. 

It  has  been  the  primary  purpose  of  the  present  study 
to  describe  analytically  the  common  characteristics  of  Dewey's, 
Piaget's,  and  Kohlberg's  views  on  development  and  education 
and  contrast  them  with  alternative  views.   Despite  the  wide 
interest  generated  by  Kohlberg's  claims  of  a  continuity  of 
thought  among  himself,  Piaget,  and  Dewey,  most  of  the  research 
in  this  area  has  focused  on  analyzing  and  magnifying  specific 
contrasting  elements  in  their  writings  (Craig,  1975;  Sichel, 
1976;  Aron,  1977;  Kincaid,  1977).   A  general  descriptive  and 
comparative  analysis  of  the  significant  degree  of  congruence 
existing  among  the  core  characteristics  of  their  conceptions 
of  development  and  the  educational  process,  especially  in  con- 
trast with  alternative  conceptions,  was  lacking,  and  this  need 
provided  the  rationale  for  the  present  study. 

However,  though  this  study  It  as  focused  on  a  descriptive 
comparison,  it  should  be  evident  that  the  author  is  sympa- 
thetic with  the  conception  of  develop  m  ent  as  a  dialectical 
interaction  evolved  through  Dewey,  Piaget,  Kohlberg,  and  others 
and  the  educational  theories,  methods,  and  practices  grounded 
on  this  view.   This  conception  is  the  only  one  to  begin  with 
the  idea  of  man  as  an  active,  self-regulating,  problem -solving, 
social  being  who  has  the  ability  and  the  responsibility  for 
constructing  his  world  according  to  his  own  needs  and  purposes. 
It  assumes  that  what  it  is  important  about  man  is  not  what  he 
is,  but  rather  what  he  becomes  through  interaction  with  his 
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physical  and  social  environment.   Views  that  identify  man 
with  what  he  is,  whether  his  instincts  or  what  he  innately  or 
inherently  has,  limit  the  possibilities  of  individual  and 
social  change  through  education.   Views  that  identify  man  with 
his  passive  reactions  to  deterministic  environmental  stimuli 
limit  the  possibilities  of  constructing  and  arranging  our 
environment  with  a  social  imagination  to  serve  human  purposes. 
As  Dewey  wrote,  the  difference  between  savagery  and  an  or- 
ganized, civil  society  is  that  the  savage  deals  with  crude 
stimuli  while  we  deal  with  weighted  stimuli   (Dewey,  1 9 1 6 / 1 9  6  6  , 
p.  36)-   The  belief  in  man  as  an  active,  selective,  and  valu- 
ing agent  in  the  continual  development  of  his  own  personality 
and  reconstruction  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives  is,  in  the 
author's  opinion,  at  the  basis  of  all  true  educational  and 
liberation  movements. 

There  are  a  number  of  contemporary  educational   issues 
and  problems  that  could  profit  from  examination  in  light  of 
the  claims  of  this  study.   Two  particularly  persistent  issues 
deserving  further  research  should  be  raised  briefly. 

First,  adoption  of  an  i n t e r a c t i on i s t  conception  of 
development  would  necessitate  a  complete  reformulation  of  the 
"nature/nurture"  issue  as  it  usually  is  encountered  in  educa- 
tional and  social  science  research.   Obviously,  if  one  holds 
an  interactionist  position,  to  speak  of  the  complete  deter- 
mination of  personality  or  intelligence  by  nature  or  nurture 
would  be  to  make  a  serious  error.   Beyond  this  obvious  point, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  although  most  psychologists  and 
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educators  today  hold  some  variety  of  an  interact ioni st  view 
of  development,  the  debates  over  nature-nurture,  heredity- 
environment,  and  the  determinants  of  intelligence  and  person- 
ality still  go  on.   The  arguments  have  changed  somewhat  so 
that  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  whether  natural  or  nurturant 
factors  are  the  sole  determinants  of  development.   Instead, 
the  arguments  now  center  on  the  relative  effects  of  nature  or 
nurture,  heredity  or  environment,  and  researcher's  have  sought 
to  determine  the  percentage  of  influence  each  has  on  the  pro- 
ducts of  development.   Thus,  though  this  is  called  an  inter- 
actionist  position,  it  really  is  not,  for  the  assumption  is 
that  native  human  capacities,  abilities,  and  powers  and  environ- 
mental conditions  are  distinct  and  separate  entities  and  that 
their  influence  on  human  development  is  additive.   Thus,  if  8 0 % 
of  intelligence  is  found  to  be  accounted  for  by  heredity,  20V 
must  be  accounted  for  by  environment. 

The  inter actionist  position  advanced  by  Dewey,  Piaget, 
and  Kohlberg,  however,  does  not  assume  an  additive  relationship 
between  distinct  native  and  environmental  factors.   The  subject 
is  considered  in  continuous,  mutually-effecting  interaction 
with  an  environment.   Native  capacities  or  [lowers  are    merely 
potentialities  without  their  development  in  a  selective  environ 
m  e  n  t  and  the  effects  of  environment  are  arbitrary  and  ineffec- 
tive apart  from  their  correspondence  with  na.ive  potentialities 
In  short,  the  effects  of  nature  and  nurture  are     inseparable 
and  non-additive.   The  organis  in  -environment  relationship  is 
integrated  and  complementary. 
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The  implications  of  this  view  for  research  on  the  effects 
of  educational  intervention  programs  and  the  entire  range  of 
issues  involved  in  the  measurement  and  testing  of  intelligence 
deserve  further  study.   In  this  regard,  D.  Hawkins'  monograph  on 
The  Science  and  Ethics  of  Equality  (1977),  developed  for  the 
John  Dewey  Society,  is  a  good  theoretical  beginning.   Hawkins 
meshing  of  a  scientific  analysis  of  the  complementary  inter- 
action of  natural  and  nurturant  factors  in  human  development 
with  a  normative  analysis  of  the  ethics  of  an  equalitarian  edu- 
cational view  provides  an  integrated  and  comprehensive  founda- 
tion for  research  on  intelligence,  human  development,  and  edu- 
cation. 

Another  serious  problem  for  educational  philosophers, 
theorists,  and  scientists  involves  the  relationship  between 
prescriptive  or  normative  statements  and  descriptive  or    em- 
pirical statements.   This  issue  has  taken  a  number  of  related 
forms.   For  example,  E.  Nagel   (1969)  has  argued  that  because 
of  a  necessary  normative  component,  educational  theories  are 
essentially  different  from  scientific  theories.   Nagel  raises 
the  further  question  of  whether  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as 
an  educational  theory  that  is  both  empirically-based  and  nor- 
mative.  This  argument  raises  serious  problems  concerning  the 
foundations  or  "grounding"  of  educational  theories  and  whether 
they  can  be  adequately  defended  and  justified,  as  well  as 
raising  doubts  about  the  relations  between  educational  theory 
and  practice.   A  large  body  of  literature  has  built  up  around 
the  latter  issue,  taking  the  form  of  a  questioning  of  whether 
certain  prescriptions  for  educational  practices  are  implied  by 
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certain  philosophical  or  theoretical  beliefs  or  descriptive 
statements  of  empirical  educational  knowledge  (e.g.,  Burnett, 
1958;  Burns,  1962;  Conklin,  1971)-   This  issue  appears  in  a 
related  form  as  the  "is-ought"  problem  which  essentially  con- 
cerns the  impossibility  of  deriving  normative  or  prescriptive 
conclusions  from  descriptive  or  empirical  premises.   Thus,  if 
this  view  is  accepted,  to  attempt  to  derive  directives  for 
educational  practice  or  policy  from  empirically-based  educa- 
tional theories  or  research  would  involve  a  serious  logical 
fallacy.   The  importance  of  these  issues  is  that  by  distinguish 
ing  sharply  between  the  realms  of  descriptive/prescriptive, 
normative/empirical,  is/ought,  or  fact/value,  and  by  denying 
their  interdependence,  they  cast  serious  doubts  about  the 
possible  contributions  the  philosophy,  science,  and  theory  of 
education  can  make  to  informing  and  directing  educational 
p  ra  c  t  ice. 

These  problems  have  their  roots  in  modern  logical  posi- 
tivism's attacks  on  naturalism  and  gain  their  strength  through 
adopting  a  rigid  fact/value  dualism.   "Fact"  statements  are 
said  to  be  distinct  from  and  independent  of  "value"  statements. 
The  domains  of  factual,  descriptive  discourse  and  valuational, 
prescriptive  discourse  are    considered  mutually  exclusive.    In- 
deed, when  some  "fact"  word  seems  to  contain  value  connotations 
or  is  used  in  a  prescriptive  manner,  the  value  or  prescriptive 
sense  is  said  to  be  covert  or  hidden,  as  if  it  was  smuggled  in 
i  1  legal  1 y . 

If  there  is  to  be  some  resolution  of  this  problem  whicli 
strikes  at  the  core  of  the  relationship  between  the  study  and 
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the  conduct  of  education,  it  seems  that  the  fact/value  dis- 
tinction must  be  rejected  or  re-thought.   Robert  Tostberg 
(1975)  has  suggested  the  notion  of  a  dual  functioning,  des- 
criptive and  prescriptive,  "grounding  concept"  as  a  means  for 
reestablishing  a  sound  logical  basis  for  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  study  and  conduct  of  education  and  for  allowing  for 
the  justification  of  educational  practice  on  reliable  grounds. 
Tostberg  describes  these  grounding  concepts  as  "logical 
connectors"  between  descriptive  and  normative  discourse  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  themselves  have  the  dual  role  of  function- 
ing descriptively  and  prescriptively  at  the  same  time.   He  writes 

A  grounding  concept  provides  conceptual 
space  for  the  intersection,  or  constitutes 
the  connection,  of  elements  from  the  two 
domains  of  discourse.    It  might  be  said 
that  a  grounding  concept  observes  a  wed- 
ding; it  makes  the  relationship  formal, 
legitimate,  and  public.    It  conjoins  t  he 
the  two  disparate  domains  by  partaking  of 
both  and  serves  as  a  11  agency  tor  a  proper 
connection  of  s  t  a  t  e  111  e n  t  s  of  fact,  state- 
ments of  value.   A  grounding  notion  provides 
the  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  a  j  u  d  g - 
m ent  in  the  for m  of  a  description,  thus  it 
allows  for  the  introduction  of  human  valu- 
ing with  r  e  cj  a  r  d  to  the  empirical  realm. 
(P.  78) 

Beyond  this  basic  description,  Tostberg  goes  on  to  suggest 
additional  characteristics  of  grounding  concepts  and  how  they 
function  in  the  process  of  justification. 

Though  the  present  study  has  not  focused  on  the  nor- 
mative sense  of  Dewey's,  Piaget's,  and  Kohlberg's  conception  of 
development,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  they  use  development 
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both  to  describe  a  social  psychological  process,  subject  to 
empirical  observation  and  verification,  and  to  prescribe  a 
desirable  end  or  aim.   For  Dewey,  growth  or    development  has  no 
end  outside  itself.   The  only  criterion  of  a  developing  exper- 
ience is  its  ability  to  lead  to  further  development.   In  this 
sense,  development  describes  an  organic  process  and  acts  to 
define  a  dynamic  end.   Education  is  one  with  the  process  of 
development  and  there  is  no  end  to  the  educational  process 
except  continued  development.   As  Dewey  writes,  the  central 
distinction  of  his  idea  of  education  as  continuous  reconstruc- 
tion "is  that  it  identifies  the  end  (the  result)  and  the 
process"  (Dewey,  1 916/1 966,  p.  78).   Kohlberg  also  makes 
specific  reference  to  the  dual  functioning  of  the  concept  of 
development.   In  perhaps  his  major  article  on  education, 
"Development  as  the  Aim  of  Education,"  Kohlberg  argues  that 
"the  concept  of  development,  as  elaborated  by  cognitive- 
developmental  theory,  impl  ies  a  standard  of  adequacy  internal 
to,  and  governing  the  developmental  process  itself"  (Kohlberg 
&  Mayer,  1972,  p.  483).   By  this  he  suggests  that  development 
applies  only  to  changes  toward  greater  adaptation  and  integra- 
tion so  as  to  promote  continued  development.   There  is  no 
unfolding  or  externally- imposed  goal  or  end  for  "he  developmen- 
tal process.   Those  changes  which  allow  and  promote  continued 
development  are     developmental.   Thus,  development  identifies 
both  the  desired  end  or  aim  and  the  continuing  process. 

There  are  still  many  unanswered  questions  regarding  the 
specifics  of  the  notion  of  "grounding  concepts,"  their  potentia 
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in  education,  and  Dewey's,  Piaget's,  and  Kohlberg's  use  of 
dual-functioning  concepts.   It  seems  evident  that  especially 
Dewey  and  Kohlberg  are  not  hesitant  to  recognize  and  use  both 
the  descriptive  and  prescriptive  senses  of  a  concept  and  thus 
reject  the  rigid  fact/value  distinction  that  underlies  many 
contemporary  theoretical  and  philosophical  educational  issues 
The  potential  usefulness  of  a  "grounding  concept"  type  of 
notion  for  dealing  with  the  persistent  issues  suggests  that 
this  idea  deserves  further  careful  study. 
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